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* * 

Of Prof. R. S. Aiyar’s Editions of Hamlet, The Tempest and 
Tennyson, Dr, Sadichidananda Sinha (Vice-Chancellor of the 
Patna University) writes : I believe they reach the high-water 
mark of critical skill in our country/' 

* « * 


HAMLET 

“ Hamlet proves your thorough and conscientious work. You 

tackle difficulties like a knight-errant - Your style fascinates 

me and extorts admiration/* 

—The Rt. Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
P.C., C.H., LL.D., D.LITT. 

♦ « ♦ 

“ I have read through the Introduction (to your Hamlet) 
with great interest. It is very full and well-informed. I have 
been particularly struck with the thorough knowledge that you 
have on the latest literature on the subject .... I have no doubt 
your Edition will be widely used." 

— Dr, Amarnath Jha, Vke-^Chancellor, 

The University of Allahabad. 

♦ « 41 

THE TEMPEST 

" Another good book to your credit. Let me heartily con- 
giatulate you. It is both consaentious and meritorious. It is 
more than a college student’s help. The real scholar can go to 
it with profit .... The introduction is A1 .... Allow me the 
pleasure of repeating that the work is high class. 

—The Rt. Honble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

HAMLET, THE TEMPEST, TENNYSON 

" In the same series, the firm (the Karnatak Publishing House) 
have been successful in enlisting the co-operation of another 
great scholar of English language and literature, namely, Prof, 
^dasiva Aiyar .... who has edited two plays of Shakespeare, 
namely Hamlet and The Tempest, and also a Selection from 
Tennyson’s poems, called A New Tennyson Garner. All the three 
publications establish the editor’s position as a sound scholar, 
possessing a thorough knowledge of the subjects dealt with by him, 
including the latest literature relating to them. The Introduc¬ 
tions, to each of the three volumes, are highly meritorious perfor¬ 
mances, giving as they do, all the information—biographical and 
critical—which students would like to possess, while the notes are 
almost exhaustive and illuminating." 

—Hindustan Review, October, 1943. 
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PREFACE 


I am one! of those who think that wisdom and foresight are 
not luxuries, but necessaries to a politician. If ‘ patriotism is not 
enough*, neither is pure enthusiasm, unassisted by knowledge. 
Few authors can teach political wisdom like Burke. As 'essons 
in the Art of Politics the American Speeches are without a rival. 
On them as foundation the student can build all specialized stud¬ 
ies. A more passionate champion of India than Burke, Eng¬ 
land has not produced. He is eminently worth while,—but alas, 
he is not for the lazy chair. If you want to read yourself to sleep, 
he is not the author. 

The Introduction here is meant for those who mean business 
—who want to read as much as they can on Burke. But those 
who ask, of every topic discussed,—like a well-known Shakes¬ 
pearean character—‘ Is it in the bond ? * can pick up just what 
they want and reject the rest. They "v^ill read only ‘ The Drift 
and Character of the American Speeches *, ' The Special Note 
on Expediency and Compromise* and the concluding part of the 
chapter on ‘ Style t To this pass have English studies come ! 

Let me say a word for others. Burke's style is not for imita¬ 
tion in our time. But many a secret of expression can be learnt 
from him. He has words that are not in current use, and these 
must be kept out of the student's own diction. Burke’s ideas too 
have to be reflected upon and tested in the light of modem 
thought. In reading him you can be a whole-hogger, but not in 
adopting him. 

It is not likely that my young readers have known the verb, 
‘ burke *. It means, ‘ to stifle *, * to put an end to, quietly *. Let 
me hope they will not burke Burke, but draw new life from him ! 


Bombay, 

13 May, 1944. 


R. Sadasiva Aiyar. 



Yes, Sir ; if a man were to go by chance at 
the same time with Burke under a shed, to shun 
a shower he would say—* this is an extraordinary 
man If Burke should go into a stable to see his 
horse drest, the ostler would say—* we have had 
an extraordinary man here ’ 

'' Burke is such a man that if you met him for 
the first time in the street, where you were stop¬ 
ped by a drove of oxen, and you and he stepped 
aside to take shelter but for live minutes, he’d 
talk to you in such a manner that, when you part¬ 
ed, you would say, * This is an extraordinary 
man — Dr, Johnson. 


On July 30th, 1784, in the House of Commons, 
placing his hand on a volume of the Reports of 
the Select Committee on India, Burke said in 
solemn tones : 

I swear by this book that the wrongs done to 
humanity in the Bastern world shall be avenged 
on those who inflicted them. They will find, 
when the measure of their iniquity is full, that 
Providence was not asleep. The wrath of Heaven 
will sooner or later fall upon a nation that suffers 
with impunity its Rulers thus to oppress the weak 
and innocent.” 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. WHY READ BURKE 
AT ALL? 

The politician who chooses to hold forth in the Burkian man¬ 
ner would be looked upon as a museum-piece. He would be as 
comic a specimen as the crank who goes to a picture, dressed in 
top-hat and tail-coat. The oratory that consists in reeling off 
long sentences with learned words is no longer in fashion. 
Sustained rhetorical flights eiobellished with classical quotations 
leave one’s fellow legislators cold. They have lost their magic 
and will not work. A modem debator cannot, with effect, ‘ put 
across ’ maxims like those which impart an abiding value to 
Burke’s orations. Some of his words are now obsolete; and 
to speak ‘ pure Burke,’ is to be at once ludicrous and out of 
date. This is' true even in the parliaments of our country, where 
picturesque modes of oratory have not yet become ihings of the 
past. 

If it is not the style of Burke’s oration that should draw us 
to him, can we say that we should ground ourselves in them in 
order that we may find easier solutions for the problems that 
confront us as a nation struggling for freedom ? One who turns 
Burke’s pages for such solutions does so in vain. Politically and 
economically we live in a world as different from Burke's as we 
can think of. Our conceptions regarding the functions of gov¬ 
ernment, the meaning of freedom, the bearing of economic in¬ 
equalities on political liberty etc. have changed so far since 
Burke’s day that we may imagine him as speaking from anotlier 
planet. Political thinkers and practical politicians, in the West 

BK.—A 
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or in the East, would be vainly applying to Burke for guidance 
on definite political questions. 

Shall we then conclude that the reading of Burke is so much 
labour wasted ? No ! On the other hand, nothing is so re¬ 
markable about his speeches as their power to chasten our spirits 
and clarify our vision, even lo-day. His political wisdom has 
that in it which defies Time. Ilis sentences' compel pondering 
and ring in the memory as only great utterances can : “ The 

government against which a claim of liberty is tantamount to 
high treason, is a government to which submission is equivalent 
to slavery.” ” Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom.” The question with me ” is not what a lawyer tells 
me I 7nay do ; but what humanity, reason, and justice tell me 
I ought to do.” Thoughts like these run like veins of gold 
through his speeches. Even the discu-^^sion of transient party 
stniggles Burke could illuminate with observations of profound 
import on the first principles of government and legislation— 
observations drawn from intimate knowledge of human nature. 
He could transmute the aridest of topics by imagination, thought 
and moral fervour. What is literature, if it is not the power 
that evokes universal meaning from the local and the particular ? 
In Burke Politics and Literature gain by their alliance. He is 
the first great prose master in PCnglish to deal with ” imperial 
themes, the freedom of nations, the justice of rulers, the fortunes 
of great societies, the sacredness of law.” Some of his ideas 
have ceased to satisfy us ; many on the French Revolution sound 
crude ; but still much abides. 

Great literature rouses, frees and broadens. It rouses us from 
deadening apathy to the joys and sorrows of men differing from 
us in race and colour ; it frees us from prejudices and conven¬ 
tional modes of thought and feeling ; it broadens our vision. It 
increases' the objects of our sympathy and quickens the hidden 
springs of compassion. It touches to fine issues the hidden bases 
of our nature. If we read Burke for political wisdom, we read 
him even more for this intangible benefit. Burke had the gift 
of the great romantics of his time- the powet to get under the 
skin of remote peoples, and civilizations. There are passages in 
his speeches' on India, so full of insight into her civilization and 
ailture vStretching into the dawn of history, that we find it hard 
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to believe that they were uttered by an Englishman, and in the 
eighteenth century. Their imaginative insight takes our breath 
away. No Indian has denounced the impoverishing effects of 
British rule with such ruthless frankness as Burke : 

The Tartar invasion was mischievous ; but it is our pro¬ 
tection that destroys India. It was their enmity, but it is 
our friendship. Our conquest there, after twenty years, is 
as crude as it was the first day . . Young men (boys 
almost) govern there, without society and without sympathy 
vith the natives. They have no more social habits with the 
people, than if they still resided in England ; nor, indeed, 
any species of intercourse but that which is necessary to 
making a sudden fortune with a view to a remote settlement. 
Animated with all the avarice of age, and all the impetuo¬ 
sity of youth, they roll in one after another ; wave after 
wave ; and there is nothing before the eyes of the natives 
but an endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds' of 
prey and passage, with appetites continually renewing for a 
food that is continually wasting. Every rupee of profit made 
by an Englishman ts lost foi ever to India. 

There is nothing in the boys we send to India worse than 
in the boys whom we are whipping at school, or that we see 
trailing a pike, or bending over a desk at home. But 
English youth in India drink the intoxicating draught of 
authority and dominion before their heads are able to bear 
it . Their prey is lodged in England, and the cries of 
India are given to seas and winds to be blown about, in 
every breaking up of the monsoon, over a remote and un¬ 
hearing ocean . Arrived in England, the destroyers of 
the nobility and gentry of a whole kingdom will find the 
best company in this nation, at a board of elegance and hos¬ 
pitality. Here the manufacturer and husbandman will bless 
the just and punctual hand that in India has torn the cloth 
from the loom, or wrested the Scanty portion of rice and salt 
from the peasant of Bengal, or wrung from him the very 
opium in which he forgot his oppressions and his oppressor.^ 
Which Indian heart does not fill with pride and thankfulness' at 

1. Speech on the East India Bill. 
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such fearlcNS accents at the spoliation of his land ? Great was 
Burke’s compassion for all suffering. The distresses of mankind 
distressed him like his own. An agony of pity convulses him when 
he dwells on the famine and hunger that seized the people of the 
Carnatic as ITyder Ali s forces' swept upon it, in consequence of 
twenty millions extracted from that country by English adven¬ 
turers by way of compensating themselves lor the loans they 
had given to the Nabob : 

Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no eye had 
seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue can adequa¬ 
tely tell. All the horrors of war before known or heard of^ 
were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire 
blasted every field, consumed every house, destroyed every 
temple. The miserable inhabitants flying from their flaming 
villages, in part were slaughtered ; others, without regard to 
sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or sacredness of function, 
fathers torn from children, husbands from wives, enveloped 
in a whirlwind of cavalry and amidst the goading spears of 
drivers, and the trampling of pursuing horses, were swept 
into captivity in an unknown and hostile land. Those who 
were able to evade this tempest fled to the walled cities. 
But escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the 
jaws of famine. 

. . but it was a people in beggary ; it was a nation 
which stretched out its hand for food. For months together 
these creatures of sufferance, whose very excess and luxury 
in their most plenteous days had fallen short of the allow¬ 
ance of our austerest fasts', silent, patient, resigned, without 
sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint, perished 
by a hundred a day in the streets of Madras ; every day 
seventy at least laid their bodies in the streets, or on the 
glacis of Tanjore, and expired of famine in the granary of 
India^ 

What has happened ? From the dryest blue books and reports 
the essential facts have been seized upon by a powerful mind, 
and turned into flame-pictures by a vivid imagination, — ^by a 
pas'sionate humanity. 


1. The Nabob of Arcot’s Debts. 
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But literature is a useless ’’ subject, say some. What practi¬ 
cal good is Burke ? Even here he comes home to our businesses 
and bosoms. From his speeches the young aspirant in politics 
can learn the art of marshalling complicated details and direct¬ 
ing them on the powers that be. 

Burke has taught the art to many a stateman in his formative 
period. In our own country there was one who acquired such a 
mastery in training an intricate mass of facts on an autocratic 
government that he made its members quail before it. They 
squirmed, not because he indulged in mere rhetoric or declama¬ 
tion, but because he could present statistics with logic wedded 
to eloquence—an eloquence that was suffused with moral emotion. 
In his speeches,—facts, the calm light of reason, a compelling 
persuasiveness and a fine temper vibrated in unison. Who does 
not know that Gokhalc learnt the secret of his craft fiom Burke ^ 
Only the secret; for he never sought to imitate Burke, whose 
style with its laborious breadth and grandeur cannot be imitated 
without loss of agility and directness. 

Does it mean that a student learns little Irom Burke’s eloqu¬ 
ence ?—That he studies it only to avoid its graces ? That he 
reflects on its countless sources of power only to be warned away 
from them ? It only means that the orations of Burke abound 
in pitfalls to the blind imitator. No style is good enough for all 
purpose ; nor any, good enough for all and sundry, or for all time. 
The excellence of spoken style depends upon the tastes of the 
audience, the subject-matter, and the aim and mood of the spea¬ 
ker. Besides, the style of orations is governed by the fashion of 
the day. What pleases one generation may not please the next. 
The discriminating student remembers this and reads Burke’s 
speeches with a selective mind. Words, phrases and sentences 
that are still alive, he picks up with a fine sense of their values 
and puts to new usies. Let the student, therefore, break up the 
mixed ore of the speeches, melt it in the crucible of his mind, 
refine it in his own judgment and hammer it into the gold of his 
own speech. So will Burke’s language help, not otherwise. 
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II. PARLIAMENTARY ORATORY IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1. WHY WAS IT AN AGE OF ORATORS ? 

It was an age of orators. Bolingbroke, Pultcney, Carteret, 
the elder Pitt, Charles Townshend, Fox, the younger Pitt, 
Sheridan, Burke—what a rain-cloud of eloquence in England 
alone ! For the Irish Parliament had its own flood from Grat¬ 
tan and Flood. The House of Commons positively revelled in 
listening to long speeches filled with orotund phrases and pom¬ 
pous commonplaces. Some of them, like those of Burke on the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, were of staggering length. 
But they did not mind- no more than did the listeners in 
Gladstone’s four and five hour performances. They had any 
amount of time, and the pressure of parliamentary business was 
much less than it is to-day. Members had a fine time of it- - 
what with the cracking of nuts, eating of oranges, and un¬ 
abashedly sleeping on benches. Orations were not merely good 
entertainment ; it was politically worth while delivering them. 
For party-loyalties were less rigorous then, and there were l(X)se 
groups in the House whose votes could be won over by good 
speeches. 


ii. WHAT TYPE OF ORATORY ? 

The cultured classes were at once sentimental and brutal. 
Audiences' liked to be moved to tears. The practised orator, 
having roused himself to emotion, would pause to vshed tears, 
and watch his audience do so ! He would suddenly feel a lump 
in the throat and beg them to wait until he could get back his 
speech and nerves. Towards the close of the speech on American 
taxation, Burke himself displays this vagary.^' “ Tears ”, says 
Walter Sichel in his Life of Sheridan, ” did not go out of publi¬ 
city till 1808.” ” For some forty years they were culti- 


1. See p. 52 : ” Well, Sir, I have recovered a little ” etc. 
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vated in both Houses, where they were as common as the Latin 
quotations. Burke wept when Fox praised him in 1790, and 
Fox wept at Burke’s irrevocable farewell from his friend and 
pupil in the following year.” Great and stormy speeches were 
always drawing the downpour.^ 

It was by no means unusual for an orator to ennance his 
effect by indulging in a piece of melodramatic acting. Kvcn 
students who know little of Burke have read of the famous 
Dagger Scene. Speaking on the Alien Bill (in 1792), when a 
strategic moment came, Burke suddenly drew out a dagger he 
had concealed under his coat, and flung it on the floor of the 
House with an extravagant gesture—crying that that was whac 
they had to expect from their alliance with France. If the at¬ 
tention of the audience flagged, the speaker could launch into a 
rhapsody on the glorious perfection of the British Constitution, 
—ask them to realize how divinely ordained it was; and 
then, for a resource, he could enlarge on Freedom, the high 
destiny of Britain, the rectitude of his party, and so forth. And. 
strangely enough, he could count on his hearers swallowing the 
whole windy stuff like a cat lapping milk. The grand platitudes 
could be dressed up with quotations from Virgil, Horace, Juve¬ 
nal, Lucan and other classical writers. Then they sounded 
grander ! The habit of seasoning speeches with classical quota¬ 
tions persisted until the eighties of the nineteenth century. The 
combatants on the benches of the House had the same classical 
education, and naturally they loved to recall what they had 
read at school and university. Sometimes, from the grand 
manner there would be a sharp descent to vulgar abuse of the 
opponent. And it was no Bathos ! When hot words flew mem¬ 
bers' would invite each other to a duel at the end of the day 
for the settlement of their quarrel. 

Parliamentary speeches nowadays are a business-like affair. 
Democracy and the enormous expansion of business have had a 
marked effect in bringing down the key of impassioned rhetoric. 
The small room in which the House meets does not lend itself 


1. Walter Sichel, Life of Sheridan, Vol. I, pp. 132 and 133. 
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to oratorical displays. Besides, the economic and political 
problems of our day are too complex to admit of easy solution 
by rhetoric. The House is' always impatient to get a move 
along, the pressure of business being so great. Naturally devices 
have been found to cut down verbiage in the House of Gam¬ 
mons—devices' like ‘ the guillotine \ ‘ the closure,' and ‘ the 

kangaroo dovsure. And yet, even in our own day, whenever 
the occasion has imposed on the British premier the mission of 
expounding the role of Britain as champion of civilization, and 
of giving panoramic surveys of achievement in the various 
theatres of war, has' not Winston Churchill found scope for his 
studied felicities and trenchancies ? Even in the skimped 
chances of modem politics there has been elbow-room for a 
nervous and athletic eloquence. 


III. BURKE AS ORATOR 

i. THE DINNER-BELL OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS 

Turning over Treasuries of Eloquence we often light upon 
speeches which went like wine to the heads of their hearers, but 
leave us cold. On the other hand, speeches that fell flat as they 
were delivered can sometimes move us with a strange power. So 
great is the spell of voice, modulation, personality and manner, 
that a great audience will sway to it as does the snake before the 
snake-charmer. A captivating voice and a steady flow of well- 
chosen words can disarm criticism ; while the profoundest stream 
of ideas can weary us, if poured on our ears by a screaming voice 
with bad accents. That is partly why Burke, who could grip the 
House if he chose, succeeded often—and in some of his finest 
speeches too—in emptying the House. His voice, witnesses say, 
had little charm, and his gestures were uncouth. He had a 
strong Irish accent, and his delivery, was often ‘ execrable ’—so 
Erskine tells us. Besides, “he spoke too often, too vehemently, 
and much too long ; and his eloquence, though in the highest 
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degree intellectual, powerful, various, and original, was not well 
adapted to popular audience.’ 

Added to these was another fault. He spoke in excitement 
and had an ungovernable temper in public. To restrain his 
outbursts of anger his friends had to hold him down by the 
skirts of this coat. Occasionally he stooped to coarse 2 ind repul¬ 
sive images. His very faculties' acted as drawbacks. He 
brought the genius of writing to the art of speaking ! What 
raises him in our judgment sank him before that of the House. 
To a tired and excited House, waiting eagerly for a division, he 
would digress from the topic in hand in order to dissert on 
general principle of politics, to indulge in episodes, to draw 
vignettes of character, to be too deep for his hearers ! As Gold¬ 
smith said, he would wind himself into his subject like a serpent. 
These are the very elements in his speeches we like, and they 
did not. Hence Grattan, the great Irish orator, truly said of 
Burke’s speeches, “they were far better suited to a patientj 
reader than an impatient hearer.” Reinforcing these qualities— 
length, digressiveness, didactic character —was another, equally 
unfavourable to present success. “ He often lost himself in a 
torrent of images and copiousness ”, says Horace Walpole, and 
we see it in his speeches. For these reasons Burke, as speaker, 
earned the name—‘ the dinner-bell of the House of Commons ’. 
Who does not remember Goldsmith’s well-known lines ?-— 

Too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 

And thought of convincing while they thought of dining. 

Burke’s speech on the Nabob of Arcot's debts was so wearisome 
that Pitt and Dundas agreed that it was not worth answering. 
But when it came to be printed, Pitt and Dundas read that 
famous speech “ with a stupor of admiration and wondered how 
they could have so mistaken it when it was delivered.”- The 
Speech on Conciliation with America practically thinned the House. 
But when members read it in print, they went crazy over it. 


1 . 

iii, 

2 . 


Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
\7, 

Lord Rosebery, Miscellanies, Literary and Historical, i. 138. 
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ii. BUT A DINNER IN HIMSELF! 


But all thi^ only states half the tnith about Burke’s eloquence. 
The same Horace Walpole testifies to the other side. “ He was 
versed in every branch of eloquence; he possessed the quickest 
conception, amazing facility of elocution, great strength of argu¬ 
mentation, all the power of imagination and memory.” And 
better authority still is Gibbon, who tells us that Burke was 
heard with keen ' delight by all sides of the House, and even by 
those whose existence he proscribed And we have it from 
Grattan-no better judge than he—writing in 1769 : Burke is 
unquestionably the first orator among the Commons of England, 
boundless in knowledge, instantaneous in his apprehensions, and 
abundant in his language. He speaks with profound attention 
and acknowledged superiority, notwithstanding the want of 
energy, the want of grace, and the want of elegance in his man¬ 
ner.” Of the effect one of Burke’s speeches on the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings had on the Ilouse, Sir Gilbert Elliot 
(Burke’s contemporary) said: '‘He did not, I believe, leave 
a dry eye in the whole assembly.” 

It is common saying that the prosperity of a joke lies in the 
ears of the hearer. But this is not entirely true of an oration. 

If it fails in its day it can live on the ears and minds of later 

generations. The finest of Burke’s speeches are of this type. 
The orator dies and lives' again in the man of letters -in the 

creator of prose literature. Let me close this aspect of his elo¬ 
quence with a sentence of Lecky’s : “ He far surpassed every 

other speaker in the copiousness and correctness of his diction, 
in the range of knowledge he brought to bear on every subject 
of debate, in the richness and variety of his imagination, in the 
gorgeous beauty of his descriptive passages, in the depth of the 
philosophical reflections and the felicity of the personal sketches 
which he delighted in scattering over his speeches.” 
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IV. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
IN BURKE’S DAY 

In his later years Burke was charged with having turned his 
coat. He began as a champion of the people, as a friend of 
freedom, and ended, they said, as the fanatical upholder of 
authority and the enemy of freedom. He co-mmenced a Whig 
and ended his days in flouting its principles. His Reflection'^ on 
the Revolution, Thoughts on French Affairs and Letters on a 
Regicide Peace, have provided the conservatives of the last cen¬ 
tury and our own with a philosophy. On the other hand, sub¬ 
ject peoples can draw inspiring watchwords from his works. But 
no true understanding of Burke’s ideas is possible, unless we know 
the political world to which he belonged, the party he served, 
and the type of constitution he often glorified. 

He looked upon the Act of Settlement and the Bill of Rights 
as the last word of English political wisdom. He looked upon 
the House of Commons of his day as the finest representative 
chamber in the world. The pick of the wealthy and the cultured 
sat in it.i Burke thought that the electorate letuined the best 
men to whom the affairs of the country could be entrusted. 

What was the real nature of the House of Commons that 
Burke looked upon as a model in spite of its defects ? For, 
defects, he knew, it had- which, he thought, could be got rid of 
by administrative purity. The House of Commons in which 
Burke led the opposition was far from being a true represent¬ 
ative of the nation. In 1774 out of 413 members who 
sat for England and Wales, as many as 254 represented less than 
11,500 voters, and as many as 56 about 700 voters. Of these 
56 members no one had a constituency of 38 electors, and 6 had 
constituencies of not more than 3. The county of Middlesex, 
including London and Westminster, returned only 8 members, 

1. “ We know that the British House of Commons, without 

shutting its doors to any merit in any class, is, by the sure 
operation of adequate causes, filled with everything illustrious 
in rank, in descent, in hereditary and in acquired opulence, in 
cultivated talents, in military, civil, naval, and politic distinc¬ 
tion that the country can afford." Burke, Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. 
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while Cornwall, which was full of rotten boroughs returned 44.^ 
The whole cluster of pocket and rotten boroughs, and boroughs 
that were populous, were owned, or their elections were cont¬ 
rolled, by a few great families. Those were times when seats 
were openly sold. People who possessed boroughs could nomi¬ 
nate a candidate for a price. A nomination to a seat fetched 
from £ 251X) to £ 3000.- The majority of members in the 
House voted according to the will of the king. By a scandalous 
system of pensions, titles, official places in the court, shares in 
loans’ etc. he commanded the backing of a powerful body in the 
House, known as the King’s friends.^ Only with their' support 
could a cabinet be formed. To displease the Court Faction was 
to court an instant fall from power. Thus' the forms of demo¬ 
cracy were used as an effective buttress of royal power. A word 
must be said about the bribery and intimidation practised by 
the agents of the Crown. Twenty-two members of Parliament 
held positions as Lords of the Bedchamber with a salary of 
£ 5(X) a year. A loan of £ 3,500,000 was raised, and a large 
proportion of the shares was offered to the king’s friends. In 
1770, 192 members of the House of Commons held official places 
under the government, that is, at the pleasure of the King. No 
fewer than 70 seats in the HoUvSe were controlled by the 11,500 
revenue officers who were docile servants of the government. 
The King could not only make and unmake ministers, but make 
them feel that they were his creatures. The Duke of Devon¬ 
shire was expelled from the office of Chamberlain with circum¬ 
stances of the grossest insult. The King refused even to see 
him on the occasion and with his own hand stnick his name 
from the list of Privy Councillors'. The Dukes of Newcastle 
and Grafton, and the Marquis of Rockingham, were deprived of 
the Lord-Lieutenancies of their counties.” 

This means that the middle classes did not possess even the 
shadow of control over the government. The government of 
England in Burke’s day was a close and corrupt oligarchy, mov- 

1. De Burgh’s Political Dissertations, i. 40-48, cited by Lecky, 

iii. 173. 

2. Porritt: The Unreiormed House of Commons, ii. 357. 

3). It is this Court Faction that Burke describes in his 
American speeches as the ‘ mercenary Swiss of State ’ and as the 
‘ household troops.' 
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ing round an autocratic king. And yet Burke could wax eloquent 
about the British Constitution and British liberties. And he 
set his face against Parliamentary reform. He was dead against 
all attempts to lower the suffrage, to abolish the rotten boroughs, 
to add to the county representation or change the Constitution 
in any way. The Constitution to him w^as the A:k of the 
Covenant. It must not be touched. 

This enables us to understand the limitations of Burke as a 
political thinker. His orations acquire a melancholy interest 
when we reflect that it was to such a House of Commons as we 
have described that they were addressed. 


V. BURKE AS A POLITICAL 
THINKER 

‘ Burke was not, strictly speaking, a systematic political 
thinker -Bertram Newman 

' Formal consistency is not to be looked for in a series 
of writings such as Burke’s -Bertram Newman. 

‘ Burke had indeed never been anything else than a con¬ 
servative ”— Morley 

‘ He changed his front, but he never changed his ground ” 

—Morley. 

' Burke’s inconsistency was merely verbal and super¬ 
ficial ”— Morley. 

‘ Burke had one of those disorderly minds that may 
produce a reasonable thought or a wrong one 
Stirling Taylor. 

“ His intellect was always at the mercy of emotions ” 
—Stirling Taylor. 

“ Burke only praised liberty on paper ; at the first ap¬ 
pearance of it in practical life he fled like a terrified 
school-child ”— Stirling Taylor. 

“ The golden voice of Burke’s wisdom is heard between 
1769 and 1781 ’'—Oliver Elton. 
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" He is' the great champion of the control of politics, 
domestic and foreign, by moral considerations — 
Grierson, 

“ He brought into politics the faults as well as the genius 
of a man of letters and prophet ”— Grierson. 

“Burke’s political utterances ...suffer from lack of 
detachment and philosophical impartiality”—/''. /. C. 
Hearnshaw. 

i. SOME KEY IDEAS 

In his speeches, pamphlets and letters, we see Burke always 
trying to get down to general principles. They are sown with 
maxims that spring from the occasion, but reach out far beyond 
it. All of them compel thought, and some of them are truths 
than cannot age with time. They are commonplaces rediscovered 
by genius ; and, like profound commonplaces, “ take us into the 
regions of lasting wisdom.” But with all this, Burke was not 
a consistent thinker. We cannot strictly speak of Burke’s 
“ political philosophy.” Whatever ‘ philosophy ’ he had was the 
result of sentiment and emotion rather than of logical thinking. 
He frankly held that rationalism had no place in politics. In 
the field of political action men were governed by instinct, feel¬ 
ing and imagination, and very little by reason. Burke’s own 
instincts were deeply conservative. But he felt a natural 
indignation against oppression and tyranny in all lands. Though 
he was not a consistent thinker he was always trying to under¬ 
stand the causes of events. Many of his doctrines were those 
of the AVhigs of his day, who were more conserv'ative than the 
Conservatives of the nineteenth century. Like them, he looked 
upon the phrasing of the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settle¬ 
ment as divinely inspired. They were the Whig Sruti and 
Smriti. Whig statesmen used the word ‘ Liberty ’ as a fine-sound¬ 
ing watchward. So did Burke too. “ Grand, Swelling sentiments 
of liberty I am sure I do not despise. They warm the heart ; 
they enlarge and liberate our minds ; they animate our courage 
in a time of conflict,” says he at the close of his Reflections on 
the Revolution. Stirling Taylor rightly observes : “ Burke only 
praised liberty on paper ; at the first appearance of it in practical 
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lite he fled like a terrified school-child/' How conservative the 
Whigs were ! One recalls what Macaulay says in his Essay on 
The Earl of Chatham : “ The Tory was a reformer, and indeed 
an intemperate and indiscreet reformer, while the Whig was 
conservative even to bigotry.” The Whig was sneered at for 
maintaining a standing army to be the bulwark of liberty. He 
looked upon the scandalous electoral divisions as the be.^t 
guarantee for keeping in power the great Whig families. We 
have seen how Burke was opposed to all attempts at making 
Parliament more representative of the nation and at abolishing 
the rotten boroughs. 

To sum up : Burke was not a consistent thinker ; he was 
deeply conservative in his instincts ; he was more often governed 
by sentiment than reason ; he had the limitations of the Whigs 
of his day ; and yet his writings and speeches are starred with 
maxims of lasting wisdom. 


li HIS EMPIRICISM 

Early in his life Burke read and digested to good purpose 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. That profound French writer dis¬ 
cusses the influence of climate, soil and natural environments 
on the character of a people and their political institutions. He 
examines the connection of constitutions with the character, 
culture, religion and habits of a people. In Burke's Speech on 
Conciliation we have a reflection of Montesquieu’s method. 
Exactly in the manner of Montesquieu Burke seeks to show how 
the fierce love of freedom in the American colonists had its roots 
in their extreme Protestantism, their adventurous lives, their 
growing numbers and prosperity, the circumstances in which 
their ancestors immigrated, and their education. Those para¬ 
graphs are an index of Burke’s way of looking at political ideas 
and their application to particular circumstances. There is no 
form of government which is ideally good for all people ; for, 
forms of government can be considered, he thought, only in 
relation to a people’s mental habits and civilization. You can¬ 
not construct a theoretically perfect constitution and clamp it 
down on a country without considering its political traditions 
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and the nature of its inhabitants. Similarly, there are no 
general principles, applicable to all times, places and circum¬ 
stances. The wisdom of a policy or measure depends upon its 
suitability to a particular circumstance. A statesman should 
not start with certain hard and fast maxims or theories about 
human nature in general, nor act upon them without reference to 
the exact nature of the situation he has to face, or the character 
of the men with whom he has to work, or the people he has to 
legislate for. While being true at all times to the principles 
of justice and humanity, the statesman should always adapt his 
method to circumstances, to the prejudices, passions and 
ideas of the people he has to deal with. The golden 
rule is that there is no golden rule. Burke had a hatred 
for all abstract theorisings on politics. Had England the abstract 
right of taxing America ? Burke’s answer is characteristic. He 
v/ill not enter into these metaphysical distinctions. He hates the 
very sound of them.^ It is stupid to emphasize the illimitable 
nature of supreme sovereignty,” and draw subtle deductions 
from it. It will not lead England anywhere. Instead, let her 
ask : “ What will promote the friendliest relations between the 

two countries ? ” Follow this course and “ leave the rest to the 
schools." The American theorists laid emphasis on the Law of 
Nature. It was given a prominent place in their Declaration of 
Rights. They asserted that no government can tax a subject 
without his consent.^ As against the American lawyers the 
British asserted that since England had the right of legislating 
fo^ America vshe had, as a logical corollary, the right of taxing 
America. The Americans, while insisting that they shall not be 
taxed against their consent, said that their legislatures can 
grant money to the Crown, even as the English parliament did.'^ 
The air was rent by this abstract controversy. Burke seeks to 
lay all this din and dust of futile discussions by declaring that 
even if a person or country has an abstract right he, or it, can¬ 
not exercise it if it results in unhappiness for both parties. In 

1. See Speech cm American Taxation, pp. 50-51. 

2. As Burke puts it, they considered " the giving away 
a man’s money as a power reser\Td out of the general trust of 
government." 

3. Speech on Conciliation ivith Afuerica, pp. 84-85. 
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all political matters the one an ^ only consideration that sl^uld 
weigh with statesmen is : what measure of happiness will his 
policy confer on the people? Of two courses, which is fraught 
with more good and less evil ? In other words, which is the 
more prudent course ? Which is expedient 

iii. HIS GOSPEL OF EXPEDIENCY 

Prudence and expediency can be of two kinds. The average 
man commonly pursues a course that will make him happy. He 
does not consider its result on others. Charity begins at home 
—and ends there. One must be honest because it is the best 
policy. So statesmen consider, in international agreements, wliat 
will make their country prosperous. Let other countries look 
after themselves. This is the vsort of prudence and expediency 
that Bacon extolled. What Burke preached was a different kind 
of expediency. He did not say like the prophet and the moralist : 
“ Be just, generous and magnanimous, for these qualities alone 
exalt our race.” Mindful of the motive of self-interest in the 
common man, he saldT: if you waiif to be happy, make others 
also happy. In memorable sentences he affirmed : “ The question 
with me is, not whether you have a right to render your people 
miserable ; but whether it is not your interest to make them 
happy. It is not, what a lawyer tells me I may do ; but what 
humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to do. Is a politic 
act the worse for being a generous one ? ” And again, “ Mag¬ 
nanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a 
great empire and little minds go ill together.” “ The superior 
power may offer peace with honour and with safety.” He knew 
that it was no good asking men not to act from self-interest. But 
they must rise higher, if they do not want to sink lower. Thus 
the expediency Burke inculcated was a noble expediency—one 
that was heightened by justice, humanity and vision. 

Burke’s interpretation of expediency was not always at this 
high level. Sometimes he strikes a lower key. But even here 
we cannot characterize his doctrine as ignoble. He speaks of 

1. In Morley’s phrase he opposes “ the positive to the doctii- 
naire spirit.” 
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“ the ill-husbandry of injustice that is to say, if you are un¬ 
just, you (England) can get little from America. He only para¬ 
phrases this when he says elsewhere : Tyranny is a poor 

provider Throughout Burke speaks with solicitude for the 
fmances of England and the interests ot British merchants. Again 
and again, he says in effect that England would get a hundred¬ 
fold from America, if she w^ould only let her grant money of her 
own free accord. England, if only she would act with wisdom, can 
get “ the strong box itself, the fund, the bank, from whence only 
revenues can rise among a people sensible of freedom.”- Stirling 
Taylor even gex^s so far as to observe that the key to the Speech 
on American Taxation is to be found in the quiet statement of 
fact (on p. 31) that a body of merchants and manufactuieis 
waited on Lord Rockingham very early in the summer of 1765. ’ 
The oppression of the colonists was ruining English trade, and 
some English Statesmen began to search their heart. Of these 
was Burke. So the principle of Expediency underlies both the 
specchc's. But it would be grossly unjust to ignore the moral 
fervour which was the animating source of all his speeches and 
writings. 


IV. THE DOCTRINE OF COMPROMISE 

Towards the close of the Speech on Conciliation wc light on 
sentences that embody a characteristic teaching of Burke’s : “ All 

government, indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue and every prudent act, is founded on compromise and 
barter. We balance inconveniences ; we give and take : we remit 
some rights that we may enjoy others ; and we cluose rather to 
be happy citizens than subtle disputants In every arduous 

enterpiisc, we consider w’hat we are to lose as well as what we 
arc to gain.” Legislation should never be so revolutionary as 
to deprive people of the blessings they already enjoy. Political 
changes should never be so fast or violent as to make men feel 
that they are living in a perpetual earthquake. Rapid and 
radical changes, for which the majority of men are unfitted, fail 

1 Conciliation, p. 91. 1. 20. 

2. Conciliation, p. 111. 11 30-33 ; see also the clase of that 

paragraph on p. .112. 

3. Modern English Statesmen, 167. 
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to bring in their wake the advantages expected of them, because 
the majority cannot adjust itself to such changes. The fear that 
the system or law that prevails to-day may not do so tomorrow 
will prevent men from embarking on enterprises that promote 
the material, moral, and mental well-being of the nation. So 
progress will defeat itself. To change, but not to change too 
fast, is the secret of progress. Without change a society dies. 
For what is life, if it is not change and constant readjustment ? 
But too fast a change may bring about more loss than gain. 
In all political matters—as in economic—men must ask the 
question whether they stand to gain or lose more by a 
policy. If they insist on what they look upon as ideal good 
they may lose even what they have. Compromise in politics 
means then, the preparedness to accept an instalment of the good 
aimed at, if the whole cannot be had without incalculable loss. 
It means also the rejection of measures that may bring prosperity 
or gain to a small section of the people while doing harm to the 
majority. Compromise, thus, is but another word for political 
prudence—the shrewd calculation of advantages and disadvant¬ 
ages. For, as the well-known saying goes, in politics, “ the 
better can be the enemy of the good.'' It is not the same thing 
as ‘ half a loaf is better than none." Of prudence and compro¬ 
mise, thus understood, Burke is the apostle. 

In another field of politics, too, compromise is necessary. In 
this imperfect world with its warring interests between commu¬ 
nities, and between nations, no party can insist on having from 
its opponent cent per cent of its demands. If each party goes 
to an extreme there can be no settlement of a quarrel. The 
spirit of rcconc'iliation means compromise. At the comm ence- 
ment of the speech on Con ciliat ion Burke lays down t he prin ci- 
ple ! “where there has ^een a material dispute reconciliation 
does in a manner always imply concession on the one part or on 
the other."i And the offer of concession must come first from 
the stronger party ; for “ the superior power may offer peace 
with honour and with safety."" Insistence on one's rights under 
ah conditions is the reverse of common sense and wisdom. “ The 


1. Conciliation p. 61. 
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rigour of the law is the extreme of injustice” {summum jus 
summa injuria).^ Political problems must be approached in_a 
spirit of human sympathy and understanding, of charity and 
readiness to sacrifice part of what is due to oneself—not in a 
spirit of logical and legal exactitude. In Burke’s words : “ The 

spirit of practicability, of moderation, and mutual convenience 
will never call in geometrical exactness as the arbitrator of ami¬ 
cable settlement.” 


V. BURKE’S CONSERVATISM 

Burke had something of the poet’s imagination, and a poet’s 
sense of wonder. Like Carlyle he never ceased to marvel at the 
thing called ‘ society or ‘ the state What labours and experi¬ 
ences of countless generations do they embody ? Each individual 
is governed by self-interest, and yet from an assemblage of in¬ 
dividuals is born the state. What is a state in essenc e ? he asked 
and answered his question thus : ” It is a partnership in all 
science ; a partnership in all art ; a partnership in cveiy virtue, 
and all perfection.’’ The pa^ is not dead—it lives in all parts 
of society and the state. The past is the. present. As this 
wonderful partnership, called the state, cannot be built up 
except through the endeavours of many generations, it becomes, 
he said, ” a partnership not only between those who aie living, 
but between those who are living, those who are dead, and those 
who are to be bom .”2 Along with this feeling of wonder he 
had an unreasoning affection for everything ancient, everything 
sanctified by time. He loved ancient dynasties, ancient worships, 
and ancient creeds. It cost him pain to uproot a cnistom, pre¬ 
judice or institution that derived its strength from the long 
traditions of the past. He would have dropped the negative 
from Kalidasa's JT His denunciation of 

Hastings’ treatment of the Indian priesthood’ was inspired by 


1. American Taxation, 50. 

2. Refleclions on the Revolution. 

3. A thing does not become estimable merely because it is a 
legacy from the remote past. 
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admiration for the piety of the Hindus. He spoke of “ their 
holy religion and sacred functions with an awe bordering on 
devotion.'’1 His Reflections on the Revolution in France 
breathes on every page this sentiment for the past. Of the 
causes of the Revolution he knew nothing—nothing worth know- 
ing. In his judgment of it he is disastrously wrong. Burke had 
the instincts of the born conservative, and he was fitted to sup¬ 
ply it with a philosophy. 

The same blind sentiment animated his view of the British 
Constitution. It was to him a work of almost superhuman 
wisdom. “Our representation is as nearly perfect as the neces¬ 
sary imperfection of human affairs... will suffer it to be,*' said 
he, speaking on the Reform of Parliament. He could not think 
of a governing class without wealth and property. The French 
Revolution filled him with a nervous fear that the propertied 
classes would be wiped out. 

Burke recognized the need of tradition and organic continuity 
in state and society. That is the valuable side of his conserva¬ 
tism. But it sadly ignored the vital truth about life and progress 
that biology has taught us. The essence of life consists in its 
power of adaptation. As Wingfield-Stratford puts it, “ once 
an organism or a species has lost its power of adapting itself to 
circumstances it is already partially, and will soon be wholly 
dead .'’2 Without change political continuity has no meaning. ^ 

By his writings on the French Revolution, with their reac¬ 
tionary fanaticism, Burke “ roused the propertied classes to wage 
war upon both revolutionary France and radical England, and 
made himself the prophet of the English reaction.’’^ But the 
irony of it was that it was these writings that brought him a 
European fame. 


1. Lord Holland'^ Memoirs of the Whig Party, quoted by 
Lecky. 

2. History of British Civilization, ii, 808. 

3. Once, and hesitantly in the Reflections Burke says : “ A 

state without the means of some change is without the means of 
its conservation.’' Note the qualifying word, ‘ some.’ 

4. G. D. H. Cole : Politics and Literature, 95-96. 
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vi. THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 

P(3lilical philosophers in the eighteenth century had a curious 
notion about the origin of civil society. They held that some- 
^vhere in the remote past, men in a wild state of nature resolved 
to exchange some of their liberties for the blessings and seairity 
of government. They made a contract or covenant with their 
ruler that they would obey him so long as he fulfilled his trust. 
They handed over their sovereignty to him for the protection 
he guaranteed. They would resume the sovereignty if he failed 
to fulfil his part of the contract. Burke accepted this doctrine, 
but he varied it according to the occasion. It is at this Social 
Contract theory that Burke glances when he speaks of giving 
away some natural liberty, to enjoy civil rights. (See p. ,106 
11. 3-4). 


vii. HIS “ POLITICAL MYSTICISM ” 

Though he borrowed the Social Contract theory, he looked 
upon the origin of society as something mysterious. The state, 
he believed, had a ‘ moral essence in it beyond that of the 
individuals w^ho composed it. Men were not bound to each 
other and to their government by a mere contract. Some 
stupendous wisdom -some power beyond man’s reason moulded 
together “ the great mysterious incorporation of the human 
race.’' 


viii. THE EARLIER NOTE OF 
‘ LIBERALISM ’ 

The Parliament of 1767 to 1774 has been described as being 
“ in many respects the very worst that ever assembled at West 
minster.” As it was considered then a breach of privilege to 
publish reports of debates, that Parliament was called the Un¬ 
reported Parliament. It was a most despotic assembly. It 
expelled Wilkes from the House in 1768. Another election was 
held and he was returned ; the House declared the election void. 
Middlesex again elected him, and for the third time the House 
niled the election out. Then for the fourth time he headed the 
poll. The House ordered the return to be altered and Wilkes' 
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rival to be put in his place. The freeholders of Middlesex peti¬ 
tioned against the alteration, but the House confirmed it by a 
majority of 22J. to 152. When, later, Wilkes was imprisoned 
there was a riot in St, George's Fields. The military was called 
to crush the civil disturbances. 

Burke’s indignation was roused. He published a pamphlet on 
the Present Discontents (1770), in which he probed the canker 
at the heart of the state. The pamphlet is weighted with 
great truths that every government should remember in its deal¬ 
ings with the people. All statesmen should inscribe them in their 
hearts : 

The people have no interest in disorder. When they go 
wrong, it is their error, and not their crime. 

The revolutions that come to pass in great states are not 
the result of chance, nor of popular caprice ... As for the 
populace, it is never from a passion for attack that it rebels, 
but from impatience of suffering. 

I am not one of those who think that the people are never 
wrong. They have been so, frequently and outrageously, 
both in other countries and in this. But I do say that in 
all disputes between them and their rulers, the presumption 
is at least upon a par in favour of the people. 

Whenever the people have a feeling, they commonly are 
in the right; they sometimes mistake the physician. 

If our British rulers had only remembered these sentences their 
consciences would have been more awake in regard to India. 
Many a blunder could have been avoided, though they are the 
sentences of a high-priest of Conservatism. We have echoes of 
them in the American speeches. For instance : 

But I am sure the natural effect of fidelity, clemency, 
kindness in governors, is peace, good-will, order and esteem 
on the part of the governed, (p. 19. 11. 30-32). 

Reflect how you are to govern a people who think they 
ought to be free, and think they are not. (p. 52 II. 14-15). 

I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people, (p. 81. 11. 25-26). 
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The sentences dted are such that they seem to be the voice of 
a great champion of democracy. But actually they sprang from 
one who had little faith in the ability, of the people to judge of 
“ general schemes of policy.” Burke never concealed his want 
of faith in the ability of the people to pronounce on political 
matters. Democracy for him was government of the people, jor 
the people, but not by the people. His own words are : The 
House of Commons “ was designed as a control jor the people.” 
When the king niled with a faction he condemned it. When 
Parliament flouted the people he threw his weight on their side. 
Burke became a liberal, for the nonce, without meaning to be so. 

ix. BURKE’S POLITICAL WJSDOM 

In his American speeches, the concluding section of the Present 
Discontents, and the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, Burke 
shows us how to approach political questions. In the American 
speeches, more than elsewhere, he speaks from an altitude far 
above the reach of political passions. Other Parliamentarians 
voiced England’s imperial arrogance and egoism. They spoke 
from the stupid obstinacy of wounded pride. They would be 
revenged on the petty American Colonies. But Burke's tone 
was different. He spoke dispassionately—frOm a level of high 
common sense and far-seeing vision. When others lost their 
heads he kept his. He saw the one and only solution, possible 
under the circumstances and advocated it fearlessly.^ 

Again his sagacity is seen in the way in which he presents 
his arguments. He makes his listeners wonder why they were 
not able to see them before. Though he often bored his audien¬ 
ces he is a master of the art of persuasion. At every step he 
carries conviction. Dr. Selby justly says that “ he gives to his 
ajrg^ments the air of truisrns.” 

He scatters his sayings with a liberal hand. They are to be 
had for the picking, and everyone of them is worth picking. 
Public men can furnish a banquet from his crumbs. We see him 
everywhere seeking for the causes of events. If he is not a con¬ 
sistent thinker, he is a hard thinker. He has been called “ the 


1. See the close of the next chapter on The American Speeches. 
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Prose Laureate of Whiggery/’ In his Retaliation Gold?mith has 
written Burke down in well-known lines : 

Who, bom for the universe, narrowed his mind 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

The charge is only partly tme, for his great passages are a 
permanent addition to the world's stock of political wisdom. 

X. SOME ILLUSTRATIVE SAYINGS 

In the study of Burke nothing is so important as treasuring 
such of his sayings as have imperishable life in them. They are 
crystallized expressions of experience and practical wisdom, not 
the musings of an arm-chair politician ; as vSuch, they can guide 
and inspire the citizen in the modest, no less than in the more 
exalted, spheres of public life. Some of them have already been 
dted. Here are a few more : 

When bad men combine, the good must associate,^ 
Constitute Government how you please, infinitely the 
greater part of it must depend upon the exercise of powers, 
which are left at large to the pmdence and uprightness of 
ministers of state.i 

No men could act with effect who did not act in conceit, 
.... no men could act in concert who did not act with con¬ 
fidence ;... no men could act with confidence who were not 
bound together by common opinions, common affections and 
common interests.^ 

Of this I am certain, that in a democracy, the majority 
of the citizens is capable of exercising the most cruel oppres¬ 
sion upon the minority, wherever strong divisions prevail 
in that kind of policy, as they often exist.- 

All who have ever written on government are unanimous, 
that among a people generally corrupt, liberty cannot 
exist.3 

Great and acknowledged force is not impaired, either in 
effect or in opinion, by an tmwillingness to exert itself The 

1. Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 

2. Reflections on the Revolution in France. 

3. Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 
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Superior power may offer peace with honour and with 
safety.! 

Is a politic act the worse for being a generous one ?! 

xi. THE CHARGE (OF INCONSISTENCY 

In 1770 Burke threw his weight on the side of the ruled, and 
he put his ballast on their side. In 1790, ‘ reflecting ’ on the 
French Revolution, he shifted it to the side of the rulers. He 

did so in the honest belief that the revolutionaries (the 
Jacobins) were a gang of wanton destroyers of a well-ordered 
state and government. He wrote in profound ignorance of the 
hideous oppression of the people of France through the ages. 
He sincerely believed—poor man ! that all government depend¬ 
ed on the moneyed classes. All through, he was the same man. 
There was no essential inconsistency. As Morkv happily puts 
it, '‘he changed his front, but he never changed his ground.” He 
had a kind heart which made him lift his voice against oppression 
and tyranny. He had moral fervour and humanitarian zeal, 
besides a romantic imagination. Often his face shone with their 
lustre, and his voice became winged with righteous fervour. 
Then he looked like somebody else. And after all, as I have 
said, he was not a consistent political thinker, which is a differ 
ent thing from saying that he was inconsistent as a politician. 
Many of his contemporaries considered him so, and Dr. Parr 
hung his portrait upside down. His portrait can hang straight. 

xii. SUMMARY OF THE CHAPTER 

Burke was no systematic political thinker. Whatever ‘ philo¬ 
sophy ' he had was born of his powerful attachment to tradition 
and the established social order. He reflected upon the different 
parts of the state and society with a wondering mind. So he 
supplied conservatism with a philosophy. His Reflections on the 
French Revolution is the very Bible of conservatism. In spite 
of this, he has a passionate hatred of oppression and high¬ 
handedness. He hated the idea of Britain dominating other 
peoples, and he was a knight-errant of justice- and freedom as 


1. Speech on Conciliation. 
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he and the Whigs of his day understood it. This made him 
voice the finest ideals of liberalism in his Thoughts on the F)e- 
sent Discontents, in the American Speeches, and frequently m 
the Indian Speeches. This gave him an air of inconsistency. 
People thought that he spoke with two voices; that he v as 
first a revolutionary, and later a reactionary. This is howc/er 
to misunderstand him. He only shifted his emphasis, according 
to the needs of the occasion. “ He did not shift his ground, but 
only changed his front." 

His favourite doctrine was that there were no universal 
principles in politics. The golden rule is that there is no golden 
rule. The policy or method that suits one set of conditions will 
not suit another. Political remedies would depend upon the na¬ 
ture of the disease and the character of the patient. In politics 
we have to reckon with men’s feelings, prejudices and imagination, 
we cannot proceed upon abstract logic. The method of Burke is 
called empiricism. 

He teaches that high type of expediency which combines sell- 
interest with consideration for others; the prudence that does 
not lose sight of morality. In public affairs \ve must keep in 
mind opposite points of view. If we think of liberty we 
must think also of safety; if we think of Progress we must 
think also of Order. Of a particular measure we must ask how 
it affects all classes. No quarrel can be composed unless each 
party is prepared to concede something to the other. This 
principle, known as compromise, is indispensable in public life. 
We can learn the secret of it from Burke’s pages. 

Burke’s calm and dispassionate way of discussing political 
affairs', his sublimated common sense, his habit of seeking for 
the explanation of events, make him “ the most perfect manual 
in English literature, or in any literature, for one who approa¬ 
ches the study of public affairs, whether for knowledge or 
practice.”! 


1. Morley, Burke, 81. 
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VI THE AMERICAN SPEECHES-THEIR 
OCCASION, DRIFT AND CHARACTER 

i. SPEECH ON AMERICAN TAXATION 


The Occasion 

Burke delivered the Speech on American Taxation when the 
tension between the two countries had come to breaking point. 
Since the days of Cromwell, England had, by her navigation 
laws and other commercial regulations, subordinated colonial 
economic intere.-.ts to her own. Though there was frequent irrita¬ 
tion in the Colonists, they were, on the whole, contented and 
loyal subjects of the British Crown, till 1760. But, after the 
French (i.e. The Seven Yeais’ War) and Indian War, Great 
Britain found herself heavily in debt. As the War had been 
undertaken partly in defence of the Colonies, and as they had 
contributed but poorly to the War, Britain decided that the 
Colonies should contribute according to their ability to the 
defences' of the Empire. With this object the Grenville Ministry 
passed the Stamp Act in 1765. It met with universal Colonial 
opposition. An organization, known as the Sons of Liberty, 
staged demonstrations and intimidated the stamp agents. 
Merchants resolved to buy no more goods from England until 
the Stamp Act was repealed. A congress of delegates from 
nine (Colonies lesolved that the British House of Commons, in 
which the Colonies had no representation, had no right to tax 
America. There were riots in Boston. American opposition made 
the Act practically a dead letter. In 1766 the Rockingham 
Ministry repealed it ; but, in order to save England’s face, it 
passed a Declaratory Act, asserting the absolute soveieignty of 
England over the Colonies. 

In 1767, Pitt’s illness threw the leadership of the House in the 
hands of Charles Townshend—a man of brjlliant parts, but 
superficial and stupidly obstinate. As Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer he imposed duties on painters' colours*, paper, glass, lead, 
and tea. The Americans had agreed, he said, to external taxa¬ 
tion ; they had only objected to internal. With a senseless 
cleverness he took his stand on the distinction the Colonists 
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themselves had accepted. In order to put down cases of smug¬ 
gling he established courts of admiralty. The fines imposed by 
the court were to be used to pay the customs officers—who 
were men of the navy. The colonies replied to these and other 
odious measures by forming associations to boycott Briti ,h goods. 
The boycott was backed and encouraged by legislative bodies. 
Merchants who imported English goods were treated to a coat 
of tar and feather. In Boston there was again a riot The 
British Parliament had to climb down. Lord Hillsborough, at 
the ir.stance of the Cabinet, sent in 1769 a Circular Letter to 
the Colonial Governors, stating that Parliament had at no time 
the intention of levying taxes on America for the purpose of 
raising a revenue. As if anyone in America would swallow a 
statement like that ! Burke exposes the hollowness ol it (p. 13). 
In 1770 Lord North abolished all the Townshend duties, except 
the one on tea. Why was this duty alone retained ? Thanks 
to the determination of the Colonies not to import anything 
from England, it added only a bare £300 to English revenues. 
But it was retained simply to assert England’s right to tax 
America. The preamble of this Act of Lord North’s said that 
the duty on tea was necessary for the sake of revenue, and it 
brought practically none. It is with an inimitable scorn and 
iicny that Burke shows up the utter mockery and mischievous¬ 
ness of it. In unforgettable words he calls it, “ a preambulary 
tax “ a tax of sophistry, a tax of pedantry, a tax of disputa¬ 
tion, a tax of war and rebellion, a tax for anything but benefit 
to the imposers or satisfaction to the subject.” 

Thcoigh American discontent was allayed to some extent by 
the repeal of duty on five out of the six articles (of Townshend’s 
choice), friction continued between customs officials and colonial 
importers. The British naval ship Gasipee, employed to put down 
smuggling, roused the wrath of the merchant classes. On June 9, 
1772. she was boarded by eight boatloads of armi d men, who 
burned her to the water’s edge. A royal commission investigated 
the affair, but little evidence was collected and no convictions 
followed. 

In 1773, the East India Company, which had long exploited, 
without any check or hindrance, the great riches of India, found 
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itself on the brink of bankruptcy. Bad management had 
brought it to that pass. A horde of English capitalists and 
politicians were faced by ruin. It was necessary to save 
them. 17,000,000 pounds of the Company's tea was rotting in 
warehouses. To save the Company Lord North passed a Tea 
Act, which gave it the right to sell tea directly to America. The 
Company had till then been paying a shilling tax on every 
pound of tea transported to the Colonies. Lord North remitted 
this tax.i This wavS in a way helpful to the Colonies, for before 
the Tea Act the price they were paying for tea covered the 
profits of four different agents—the East India Company, the 
English middleman, the American middleman or importer, and 
the local shopkeeper. Now they had not to pay the profits of 
the English and American middlemen. But the Act gave the 
East India Company the monopoly of importing tea into the 
Colonies ; besides, the American merchants lost their profits. 
So the American merchants, backed up by the radical politicians, 
resolved to resist the Tea Act. When the East India Company’s 
tea ships arrived in November 1774, a body of Boston citizens, 
disguised as Indians, boarded the vessels, and flung the cargo 
of 342 chests of tea into the sea. The incident is known as “ the 
Boston tea party.” 

It was a direct challenge to British authoiity, and Samuel 
Adams, the American leader, had meant it to be so. The results 
were momentous. Case-hardened politicians in England were 
loud in their demand for swift and summary punishment. Lord 
North struck at once with four coercive Acts. The first, the 
Boston Port Bill, closed the port of Boston to all commercial 
navigation until the tea, valued at about £18,000, should be 
paid for. The second, the Massachusetts Government Act, pro¬ 
vided that the governors councillors, who had been till then 
nominated by the Assembly, should be appointed solely by the 
Crown, that minor judicial and executive officers sliould be ap¬ 
pointed, and not elected, and that town meetings must not be 
held, except for election of officers, without the consent of the 
governor. The third, the Administration of Justice Act, em¬ 
powered the governor to send officials, charged with capital 

1. In the text the word for remission is ‘drawback’. 
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oilences, to England for trial. The fourth, which i\ Avcd the 
old Quartering Act of 1765, authorized the governors to requisi¬ 
tion certain buildings for the use of British troops. Ilutchin-on, 
the governor of Mcissachusetts, was recalled, and in his place 
General Gage, commander of the Biitish troops in North America, 
was appointed. The thirteen Colonies thrilled like one body with 
sympathy for “ the distraught peopleof Boston and Alassachu- 
setts, and rallied to their aid. 

On April 19, 1774, Burke (who was then a paid agent of New 
York on a salary of £700) made his great speech on American 
Taxation in support of a motion for the repeal of the tea duty. 
The motion Vv^as turned down by a sweeping majority, only 49 
voting for it. 

The Speech and it$ Character : 

Tlie first part of the speech (pp. 1 to 19) is a masterpiece of 
close reasoning that cuts through the pretensions of government 
as does sheet-lightning through silk. At every step there is 
deadly irony. The tea duty neither brought revenue, nor pro¬ 
moted commerce. The pompous preamble of the Act granted a 
revenue, but the body of the Act it-elf provided for none ' In 
repealing the five duties and retaining the one on tea, the 
government acted neither with spirit nor with common sense but 
from fear mingled with foolhardiness. While it had surrendered 
to the colonists, it wanted to pretend that it had not. It cared 
for a false dignity. Against this ridiculous claim of the govern¬ 
ment, Burke exclaims : “ Show the thing you contend for to be 
reason ; show it to be common sense ; show it to be the means 
of attaining some useful end ; and then I am content to allow 
it what dignity you please." They sent a Circular Letter through 
Lord Hillsborough disavowing all intention of raising a revenue in 
America. But they did not act in good faith. In levying a duty 
on tea they believed the King’s promise conveyed through Hills¬ 
borough’s letter. The government’s contention is that should the 
tax on tea be repealed, the Americans would go further, and de¬ 
mand absolute independence of Britain’s* authority. Past expe¬ 
rience did not justify it. Let the government remember that “ the 
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natural effect of fidelity, clemency, kindness in governors, is peace, 
good-will, order and esteem on the part of the governed." 

The second part oj the speech (pp. 19-49) broadly reviews the 
history of American Taxation from 1651 to 1773—Burke’s object 
being to show that so long as England confined herself to trade 
regulations, and did not think of raising a revenue in America 
the relations between the two countries were quite peaceable and 
friendly. The four phases of this period are dwelt upon : the 
first, of Commercial regulations, the second, of taxation for re¬ 
venue, the third, of repeal, and the joiirth, of mere harassment 
without a penny cf profit. 

This part of the speech is enlivened by character-portraits 
like those with which the seventeenth century historian. Claren¬ 
don, had brightened his narrative. First there is Grenville, the 
hard-headed lawyer, to whom laws and regulations were the 
bieath of his nostrils. He lived, moved and had his being amidst 
blue books. The forms of business were to him more important 
than the substance of business. Of the larger world outside he knew 
nothing. Naturally his mind was illiberal. When an occasion 
demanded imaginative sympathy, he would ask : “ What is the 
law on the matter ?" As long as things took their normal 
course he could do admirably w^ell; but he was useless in troubl¬ 
ous times- when the high roads are broken up, and the waters 
out, when a new and troubled scene is opened, and the file 
affords no precedent.” Then there is the Earl of Chatham. With 
his splendid qualities he “ filled a vast space in the eye of man¬ 
kind.” Though a wise man he w^as governed too much by 
general maxims. One of these was, “ measures, not men.” He 
wanted a broad-based ministry. So he made one which was a 
hotch-potch of all sorts of fish—patriots and courtiers ; king’s 
friends and republicans ; Whigs and Tories ; treacherous friends 
and open enemies. When he formed his ministry he himself had 
not an inch of ground to stand on ! When Chatham’s orb set, 
Townshend’s rose. Witty and brilliant, Townshend’s one aim 
was in every sense its child. He knew just what the House 
could understand and appreciate ; as Burke puts it, ” he hit the 
House between wind and water.” Everyday he adapted himself 
to its disposition, adjusting himself before it, as at a looking glass. 
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The applause of Parliament was the music he loved to hear. He 
sought to please the Americans as well as the British merchants. 
But “ to tax and to please, no, more than to love, and to be wise, 
is not given to men.’* 

In the concluding part, Burke points cut the way of wisdom, 
while he subjects the government to a blitz of sarcasm. If they 
are resolved to be mad, let them see to it that they gain some¬ 
thing from their madness : “ If you murder, rob ; if you kill, 
take possession ; and do not appear in the character of madmen 
as well as assassins.” Do not, he says, be guided by rancour 
against America. Act like men, act like statesmen—with a 
definite aim. Reflect how you are to govern a people who think 
they ought to be free, and think they are not. “ Be content to 
bind America by laws of trade ; you have always done it. Let 
this be your reason for binding their trade. Do not burthen 
them by taxes.’* 

Burke’s abhorrence of abstract rights comes out in several 
places. During the debates on the Declaratory Act and the Re¬ 
peal of the Stamp Act the air reeked with the question of rights. 
Grenville said that if England had the right of legislating for 
America she had also the right of taxing her. Chatham con¬ 
tended that she had the former right, and not the latter. Fox 
stood out for the American watchword, ” No taxation without 
representation”. It was difficult to cut a path through this 
jungle of rights and counter-rights. But Burke with an inspired 
clarity sets fire to all that brushwood, and blazes a trail : 

” I am not here going into the distinction of rights, not 
attempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter 
into these metaphysical distinctions; I hate the very 
sound of them.” 

The speech is indeed ” a varied and mighty piece of pleading ”.i 
It blends historical survey with argument sharp as steel. The 
tension of the speech is relieved by the fine character-sketches. 

1. Oliver Elton, Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830, 

Vol. I. 
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The sarcasm and the reasoning “ against the criminal right tc 
tax America —both gather intensity and power as we read on. 

ii. SPEECH ON CONCILIATIO^ 
WITH AMERICA 

Evp:nts move to a climax. 

When news of the Coercion Acts reached America, the Virginia 
House of Burgesses set apart the first of Jung —the day wher> 
the Boston Port ^11 was to go into effect^ as a day of prayer 
fasting and humiliation. The Governor at once dissolved the 
House. But it re-assembled unofficially, and drew up a declara¬ 
tion expressing warm sympathy with Boston. ''Subsciiption^- 
poured in for the relief of the Boston poor who were thrown out 
of employment by the closing of the port. Virginia, South Caro¬ 
lina, and Maryland sent great quantities of corn and rice. Salem 
and Marblehead, which were expected to grow rich by the ruin 
of Boston, offered the Boston merchants the free use of their 
harboui's, wharfs, and warehouses. Provincial, town, and county 
meetings were held in every colony encouraging Boston to resist, 
and the 1st of June was generally observed throughout Amcricc 
as a day of fasting and prayer... A solemn league and coven¬ 
ant was formed, binding the subsciabeis to abstain from all com¬ 
mercial intercourse with Great Britain till the obnoxious Acts were 
repealed."^ On September 5, 1771, some of the ablest Colonial 
leaders from twelve States assembled in Congress at Philadelphia, 
The delegates -all except Georgia- represented either the Provin¬ 
cial Assemblies then sitting or Provincial Congresses specially 
convened to elect delegates. The Congress lliat thus met in 
Philadelphia had no legal authority, and yet it commanded un¬ 
questioning obedience. It adopted a non-intercourse agreement 
whereby they called upon the Colonies to pledge themselves noi 
to import any goods from Great Britain (after December 1, 1774) 
and sliip no exports to that country (after September 10, 1775) 

It diew' up a “Declaration of Rights and-Grievances ”, enumcrat 
ing a long series of Acts passed during the reign of George HI 
which w^ere violations of their liberty, and demanding that the) 
should be repealed if the two countries were to continue or 

1. Lecky, Op. cit, iii, 404. 
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friendly terms. The Congress, which closed its delibeiations in 
October, resolved to rc-assemble in May, 1775. 

Before the Congress assembled in May the situation moved 
on from one of petitions and addresses to one of arbitration by 
war. General Gage, “ a mild and conciliatory oiTicer who had 
married an American woman, arrived in Boston in May of 1774 
with instructions to enforce the? acts of Parliament.” ^ In Octo¬ 
ber he issued a proclamation summoning the Assembly of Massa¬ 
chusetts to meet at Salem. In pursuance, of the Massachusetts 
Ciovernment Act (the second of the Coercive Acts) he was to 
nominate thirty-six. members; but, as he could not get more 
than twenty-four to take the necessary oaths, he could not sum¬ 
mon the Council Geneial Gage, therefore, suspended the writs 
fcvi the Assembly that was to meet. But the members of the 
Philadelphia Congress convened a provincial Congress, which 
foithwith began to function as a regularly constituted legislative 
body, and to exercise the powers of an Executive. “ They formed 
a Committee of Safety, which organised a militia force, appointed 
the officers, received reports, and directed the sheriffs and col¬ 
lectors of taxes to retain the pioceeds of the public taxes, subject 
to their orders. General Gage issued a proclamation, denounc¬ 
ing this Assembly and their acts as seditious and treasonable. 
The proclamation was treated with contempt, and the orders 
of the Committi'G were implicitly obeyed.” - It is to this sell- 
disciphne of the Ameiican colonists that Burke refers in his 
Speech on Conciliation wdien he says (p. 76, 11. 1 to 20) : 

They have formed a government sufficient for its pur¬ 
poses, without the bustle of a revolution, or the troublesome 
formality of an election .. So well they have done it, 
that Lord Dunmore tells you, that the new institution is 
infinitely better obeyed than the ancient government ever 
was in its most fortunate periods. Obedience is what 
make^ government and not the names by which it is 
called : etc. 

In England people and Parliament viewed these events in 

1. II. U. Faulkland, A Short History of the American People 

p. 90. ' , 

2. Massey, History of England under George 111, n, ch. 18 
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America with fiercg_jndignatioii. Chatham, with noble vision, 
had from the beginning identified himself with the American 
cause. On February 1, 1775, he brought before the Lords an 
elaborate Bill for settling the troubles in America. He affirmed 
the sovereignty of Parliament over America in all matters of 
imperial concern, but fully recognized the right of the colonists 
to tax themselves. The Congress which had met at Philadelphia 
was to constitute itself into an official and permanent body, and 
in that capacity to make a free grant for imperial purposes. The 
Admiralty Courts were to be stripped of the new powers with 
which Grenville had invested them. The Bill further proposed 
to suspend for the present all the Coercion Acts that galled the 
colonists. But the House was so hostile to the Bill that it was 
not admitted even to a second reading. About three weeks later, 
Lord North introduced a resolution to the effect that if any 
colony made a voluntary contribution—which must be one that 
Parliament could accept—to the common defence of Empire, it 
should be exempted from all imperial taxation for the purpcvse 
of revenue. In other words, the Colonies should ransom them¬ 
selves from taxation by a voluntary grant. The amount of money 
which a particular colony would be able to raise would depend 
upon its size, its prosperity etc. This meant that each colony 
would have to send its agent to the British Parliament to plead 
its limited resources and to persuade it to accept what his colony 
could offer. North’s proposal is criticized by Burke from this 
point of view in the concluding part of the speech (pp. 107-8). 
But even this conciliatory measure of North's lajsed a storm 
in the House—the King’s friends denouncing lum as a betrayer 
of the cause. The Colonists themselves refused to accept the 
proposal as one that denied them the right of disposing of their 
money as they pleased. It only incensed them, because the pro¬ 
posal was made along with retaliatory measures against the ' non¬ 
intercourse agreement ’ of the Colonies. Lord North’s proposal 
passed only with the greatest difficulty, and the Whigs were 
called upon “to produce their hand” (see page 58, 11. 16-17) — 
that is, to show if they had a better plan. Burke embodied his 
plan in a series of resolutions. In brief these said : As distance 
made it impossible to give representation in Parliament to the 
Colonies, they should freely grant whatever moneys they can for 
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imperial defence ; the Coercion Acts should all be repealed ; the 
relations between England and America should hark back to what 
they were before the Stamp Act. Burke’s ^^speech before moving 
the resolutions was made on March^, 1775—to a House which 
was by no means disposed toTiSen to him. 

The Speech 

In the introduction Burke has a word of cautious criticism and 
tactful praise of North’s conciliatory resolutions : 

It has nothing of the splendour of the project which 
has been lately laid upon your table by the noble lord 
in the blue riband. It does not propOvSe to fill your lobby 
with squabbling colony agents . . . The idea of conciliation 
is admissible. 

Drastic criticism he reserves for the close. Then, with dexterous 
art, he strikes the dominant note of the speech by playing upon 
the keyword of Peace, so as to make it echo in the minds of his 
audience with a new meaning every time. 

The proposition is Peace. Not Peace through the medium 
of war ; not Peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of 
intricate and endless negotiations . It is Peace sought 
with the spirit of Peace, and laid in principles purely 
pacifying. 

In the first part of the speech (pp. 61-77), in order to show 
that force would be absolutely of no use in dealing with America, 
he describes the characters for the colonists—their population and 
trade, their far-flung enterprises in whale-fishery, their impe¬ 
rious love of freedom, their Protestantism, which again was built 
upon the spirit of freedom, their legal education, their un¬ 
governable spirit, and last but not least, their remoteness from 
England. Let not the House proceed upon their imaginary view 
of America, but upon a view of America as it really was. In 
politics people must face facts. Statistics are given to show that 
her trade had, in sixty-eight years, grown from five hundred 
thousand and odd to six millions. In two grand passages the 
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speaker makes his audience take in the panorama of this enormous 
expansion. The first of these is the one that dwells on the me¬ 
mories of Lord Bathurst when contemplating^ the fairy tale of 
that progress. The second unrolls to our imagination the activi¬ 
ties of the whale-fishers from the Arctic circle to “ the frozen 
serpent of the South.” The colonists’ fierce love of liberty is born 
for five different factors their descent from British fighters for 
freedom, their popular government, their extreme Protestantism, 
their legal education, tlie manners of the Southern states. 

In the second part (pp 77-88), he discusses t hree possib le w^s 
of dealing with the Colonists whose temper and material 
situation have been tlius presented. The first Js to remove 
the causes of their spjrit. It is impossible. Britain cannot 
pi event them from expanding; if they are im^xiverished 
they would only become more dangerous. She cannot persuade 
them that they arc not sprung from a nation in whose veins tlie 
blood of freedom circulates. ” An Englishman is the unfittest 
person on earth to argue another Englishman into slaveiy. The 
second method is to prosecute them as criminals. But how can 
ft be done ? ”— 

The thing seems a great deal too big for my ideas of 
jurispnidence I do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against a whole people. 

After all, what is their crime ? It is only a claim for liberty. 
If that is high treason, to submit to a government, which looks 
upon it in that light, is nothing more than slavery. The third, 
which is the only possible method, is to yield,JLo their demand^. 
Biilain may have the legal right to oppress them. But that does 
not mean she can exercise it. With a challenging finality Burke 
answers the question for all time : 

The question with me is, not whether you have a right 
to render your people miserable ; but whether it is not 
your interest to maf:e them happy. It is not what a law¬ 
yer tells me I fuav do; but what humanity, reason, and 
justice tell me I ought to do. Is a politic act the worse for 
being a generous one ? 
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In the third part (pp. 88-94), he cites constitutional precedents 
for conciliation, from England’s policy in the past towards Ire¬ 
land, Wales, Chester, and Durham, In the part that follows 
(pp. 88-111) Burke puts forward his resolutions with comments. 
At the close of it Lord North’s proposal of ‘ ransom by auction ’ 
is shown as the parent of new ills. It is only a subtle way of 
dealing with the Colonies by creating jealousy and division in 
their midst. It gave them the very grievance for the remedy. In 
the memorable peroration, Burke exhorts the House to rise 
above the red-tapist (that is, the narrowly official), the legal and 
the mechanical way of dealing with peoples and affairs. A 
broad mind and imagination, are the keys to statesmanship. 

/ Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom; 
'and a great empire and little minds go ill together. 

Its Character. 

Seldom has an orator such a subject as this to exercise hi:^ 
powers on. A great issue is trembling in the balance. It is a 
continent that is in dispute.^ And Burke rises to his theme. 
We see in the speech the fusion of reason, emotion and imagi¬ 
nation, of moral fervour and statesmanship. It has been justly 
praised as a masterpiece of organic unity—of ‘ architectural 
skill’ There is a balance maintained between the ‘ steel frame¬ 
work ’ of argument and the external ornaments of style.- The 
governing ideas are never lost sight of. They are ever m the 
forefront^ the idea of Conciliation and Peace ; and the other, 
the futility of exercising a right, merely because one has it. Side 
by side with them, the mind is made to dwell on vast spaces 
of land and sea, over a teeming population, humming with the 
spirit of enterprise and throbbing with the spirit of liberty. In 
this part of the speech, as Dr. Oliver Elton has pointed out, 
Burke's imagination, like Milton’s, “ works in masses, in num¬ 
bers, and in processions.” What an eye-filling picture is the 
description of the whale-fishers !— 

Whilst we are looking for them beneath the Arctic cir¬ 
cle, we hear that they have pierced into the opposite re- 

1. Oliver Elton, Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830, 
I. 237. 

2. See Newman, Burke, 103. 
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gion of polar cold, that they are at the antipodes', and 
engaged under the frozen Serpent of the South. 

iii. THE TWO SPEECHES—THEIR 
COMMON QUALITIES 

Of Demosthenes’s oiatory Dr. R. C. Jebb says: '‘He does 
not allocate one section of his speech to narrative, another to 
argument, a third to emotional appeal, and so on ; they are 
skilfully intermingled; facts are connected with principles ; 
thought is penetrated by feeling; and the whole is fused to¬ 
gether by the fire of a powerful and ardent mind.” What is said 
of Demosthenes is equally true of Burke’s orations. The Ameri¬ 
can speeches are models* of form. In the matter of form and 
proportion of parts they are said to come closest to classical ora¬ 
tory. In both these speeches we have a governing unity ; and 
yet, they ha\'e the variety of a changing tapestry. One can re¬ 
cognize five broad elements in them arguments, character-sketch 
or imaginative pictures, political reflections, historical survey and 
iiony. How skilfully are these interwoven ! In reading at 
least monotony is impossible. 

Modern students of American history aie able to see the causes 
of the American Revolution in clearer light than could Burke, 
even with his vast knowledge of America. “ The Revolution,” 
declared John Adams many years after the event, “ was effected 
before the war commenced.” It was ” in the minds and hearts 
of the people.” There is true insight in these words. The Bri¬ 
tish policy after 1763 was only an immediate tause. The long 
subordination of colonial interests to those of Biitain, the racial 
diversity of the colonial people, the speeches and writings of re¬ 
volutionary leaders, the constant friction between colonial legis¬ 
latures and British officials, the independent spirit of the various 
dissenting sects, were powerful causes. The problems that the 
settlers in the new world had to face were different from those 
of England, and they determined to meet them in their own 
way.i Burke over-simplified matter. Nevertheless, his 
contention is just, that he knew America better than any one 

1. H. U. Faulkland, op. cit. 92. 
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else of his day in England. It is not, however, his reading 
of the American question that should draw us to these speeches. 
We read them for a different purpose. Let T^id Morlcy state 
it. 


iv. MORLEY ON THE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES 

The American speeches and the Letter to the Sheiiffs of Bristol, 
are illustrations of “ an incomparable political method.” ” They 
are an example of the qualities which the critic, whether a 
theorist or an actor, of great political situations should strive by 
night and by day to possess.” . Even if the subject were a 
quarrel between petty Greek states, instead of a conflict which 
resulted in a momentous political experiment- the Republic of 
U. S. A.--“ we still have everything to learn ” from Burke’s 
treatment : ‘‘ the vigorous grasp of masses of compressed 

detail, the wide illumination from great principles of human 
experience, the strong and masculine feeling for the two great 
political ends of Justice and Freedom, the large and generous 
interpretation of expediency, the morality, the vision, the noble 
temper.” 


VII. BURKE’S STYLEi 

I. General Features . The prose of aji orator- Its natural¬ 
ness.—Perfect adaptation to the speaker s cJiangiu^ thought, 
mood and purpose.—Its strategy.--The harmonizing of opposite 
qualities: Grandeur and familiarity. At once diffuse and con¬ 
densed.—A great master of amplification.—‘ Intrrpretatio.*— 
Orchestrated prose.—Ornate style and learned diction. — Impas¬ 
sioned prose.—Morley on Burke's style.- Its Secret Springs and 
Healing Quality .—” A Taxing Writer ”. 

II. Sentence types.-Sentences of middle length—Shoit and 
teise sentences- Triple sentences Quartettes Gnomic sentences 

or maxims, 

1. His style is discussed here not generally, but with special 
reference to the American Speeches. A full discussion of Burke’s 
style would demand a volume. 
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III. His varifty of rhetorical figures : Repetition of the Millo- 
nic ' turn '—Antithesis -Irony and Sarcasm — Paradox—Inversion 

-Understatement—The Condensed Metaphor—The absolute 

naturalness of his figures. 

IV. Literary reminiscence—Classical quotations -Implicit allu- 
siveness. 

V. Burke's rhythm Comparisons. 

VI. Limitations—Lack of humour and pathos- Convinces, hut 
does not ivin the heart. 

VII. The characteristics of his style summed up. 

The Prose of an Orator i. GENERAL FEATURES 

Burke’s is the prose of an orator. He choOvses his words, 
changes the length of liis sentences, exclaims, expounds, asks 
rhetorical questions,—all with his eye on the audience. A speaker 
must not sound as if he is speaking to himself. Monotony of 
manner and matter kills attention. Now he must argue, now 
appeal, now expound, and presently be impassioned. Illustra¬ 
tions, anecdotes, if he has any, picture, narration, argument, 
humour, rhetorical figures, must all be directed to the main pur¬ 
pose of persuading the audience of winning their hearts as w^ll 
as their minds. They are all means to the end he seeks. So 
they are with Burke, though he lack.-; humour, and rarely 
attempts to gain the inmost sympathies of his heareis.^ When¬ 
ever they listened, they did so with their heads, not with their 
hearts. Yet, whatever variety Burke has, “ age shall not wither.” 

Naturalness 

Perhaps the supreme quality of Burke’s style is its natural¬ 
ness. We vSeem to hear the living voice. There are no tricks of 
style for the sake of effect. It carries with it no hint of labour 
or strain. The language is perfectly adapted to thought, emotion, 
mood and purpose. Burke is the master of the grand style ; but 

1. His defects' of voice and gesture have been dwelt upon 
elsewhere, and do not concern us here. 
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with all his grandeur and his bias for learned words he is not 
seldom homely and familiar. Burke never entertained the ambi¬ 
tion of being handed down to after ages as a mac^tcr of prose. He 
was concerned with driving home his thought. Whatever phrase 
or word served this purpose was welcome- be it hamely or 
literary. 

Grandeur and Familiarity 

Sa>s Hazlitt, with his usual felicity: “Burke’s style is the 
most strictly vsuited to the subject. He unites every extreme and 
every variety of composition : the lowest and the meanest words 
and descriptions with the highest.’’J^ This lowering ol the key to 
the familiar is always refreshing. While speaking of tlie pre¬ 
amble to the Act repealing the five duties, he ciies--“ A precious 
mockery ! ’’ or when having shown up the utter uselessness of the 
Act, either for purposes of revenue or of commerce, he exclaims : 
“ This is raising a revenue in America ! This is preserving dignity 
in England ! ” We smack our lips. We forget that Burke spoke 
nearly a hundred and seventy years ago. He seems to speak 
and gesture before us in person, as we read : 

1. “No! Not a penny (18).- 2. He never stiired 
from his ground; no, not an inch (35). 3. We must pro¬ 
duce our hand (58). 4. For if the repeal of American taxes 
destroys all our government in America- He is the man ! 
(6) ; 5. The parties are the gamesters, but government keeps 
the table (112). 6. I will make them bolt out of their holes 
(39). 7. The ocean remains. You cannot pump this dry 

(81). 8. Five-sixths repealed—abandoned hunk gone— 

lost for ever (7). 9. After this letter the question is no 

more one of propriety or dignity. They are gone already 
(16). 10. Sir, your name,- Sir, you have the advantage of 

me (43). 

Burke passes with ease and naturalness from the heightened to 
the familiar style. 

1. We have to discount the epithet every. 

2. Figures on the right refer to the pages of the text. 
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At once diffuse and Condensed 
He is at once diffuse and condensed. After elaborating and 
expanding his argument he would suddenly condense it in a short 
sentence. No superfluous words pad his style. In his copious¬ 
ness there is no looseness. JTazlitt aptly hits off these opposite 
excellences of Burke’s prose—“ its severe extravagance ; its literal 
boldness ; its matter-of-fact hyperboles." 

He has a wonderful power of amplification.^ Thought kindles 
metaphor, and metaphor aids the thought. Ideas and images 
grow out of one another.^ Consider, for instance, the portrait 
of Townshend. The statement that he excelled in luminous ex¬ 
planation leads to the description of its special character : ‘‘ his 
style of argument was neither trite and vulgar, nor subtle and 
abstruse." This suggests the arresting image : “He hit the 
HoUvSe between wind and water". Then the speaker explains 
how Townshend adjusted himself not merely to the mental 
calibre of the House, but also to its temper ; which leads to 
the paradoxical close : “ he seemed to guide, because he was 
also sure to follow it." The reader can easily analyse this art 
for himself. 

‘ Interpretatio ’ 

Burke avoids the opposite errors of extreme conciseness and 
of extreme prolixity by repeating the same sentiment and argu¬ 
ment in many different forms.-'^ Each in itself is brief, but all 
together, affords such an expansion of the sense to be conveyed 
or detains the mind upon it as the case may require 

First, then, I cannot admit that proposition of a ransom 
by auction ;—because it is a mere project. It is a thing 

1. " A very curious . and nearly unique faculty of build¬ 
ing up an argument or a picture by a succession of complemen¬ 
tary strokes, not added al haphazard, but growing out of one 
another” Saintsbury, A Short History of English Literature, 
h30, 

2. Illustration is not easy, as whole paragraphs would have 
to be cited. 

3. Payne points this out in his Introduction to Selections 
from Burke. 

4. Archbishop Whately (adapted). 
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new ; unheard of ; supported by no experience , justified by 
no analogy ; without example of our ancestors, or root in 
the constitution. 

This rhetorical device is called ‘ interpYetutio \ 

The Ornate and Stately Style 
Burke’s is the ornate and stately style, with a preference loi 
words of Latin origin. In this broad quality it belongs to the 
same general type as was first practised by Joseph Hooker in 
the sixteenth century, and continued in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries by Milton, Sir Thomas Browne, Johnson 
and Gibbon. Hooker and Milton leaint to use the long, rolling 
period from Cicero. Burke too is fond of these coiled serpents, 
that is, the long sentence of intricate stmeture, but they arc rare 
in the American speeches. His passages have the cadence and 
rhythm that reveal a high nature m its native stride. His senten¬ 
ces are like mettlesome steeds controlled by a skilful driver. His 
paragraphs show charioteering power, like those of Landor, De 
Quincey and Ruskin.'^ It is brightened by a great wealth of 
imagery, which, however, never weighs down the thought. 

Impassioned Eloquence 

It is the prose of impassioned eloquence. Four chords vibiate 
in it—reasoning, emotion, imagination and moral fervour. In 
the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, Speech on Fox’s East India Bill, 
the Impeachment of Warren Hastings, Letter to a Noble Lord, 
Speech on Economic Reform, the emotional, imaginative and 
moral elements predominate over the intellectual. In the Ameri¬ 
can Speeches all are held in balance. The general qualities of 
this impassioned prose are best described in Morley’s words : 

Even in the coolest and drye^t of his pieces, there is the 
mark of greatness, of grasp, of comprehension. In all its 
varieties Burke’s .style is noble, earnest deep-flowing, becaa e 
his sentiment was lofty and fervid, and went with sincerity 
and ardent, disciplined travail of judgment .. Burke had 
the style of his subjects', the amplitude, the weightiness, the 
laboriousness, the sense, the high flight, the grandeur, proper 

1. “ His skill in the orchestration of language is not rivalled 

until w'e reach Landor and De Quincey ”—Oliver Elton. 
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to a man dealing with imperial themes, the Ireedorn ol 
nations, the justice of nilers, the fortunes of great societies, 
the sacredness ol law. 

Its Secret Springs and Healing Quality 

Of the moral power and healing quality of Burke’s style 
Macneile Dixon says : “ His influence, take it as you will, is 

wholly sanative. It is not resident in the lucid beauty of his 
diction, nor in wealth of illustrative imagery, nor even alone in 
the thought that gathers strength in its progress from point 
to point, winding in Goldsmith’s phrase into its subject like a 
serpent. Buike speaks a word to the imagination while he deals 
with matters the most familiar, or handles mac>ses of concrete 
detail, and the music of his speech has its secret springs in the 
moral ardour and swift sympathies of his nature. There goes 
forth from his writings a healing virtue whose magic calls to 
mind the line boast of Antiphon, that he would cure diseases of 
the mind with words. Ilis political art dealt neither in drugs nor 
charms for the people, but only in such spiritual simples as bring 
the soul into harmony with the beauty of reason.” 

“ A Taxing Writer ” 

P-verybody knows the famous anecdote Boswell tells us about 
Burke and Johnson. Once when Johnson was ill somebody sug¬ 
gested Buike’s name, whereupon Johnson cried out: “That 
fellow calls forth all my powers ; were I to see Burke now it 
would kill me.” What is true of Burke’s fireside talk is even 
more true of his speeches and writings. He is not for lazy 
moments. We must sit bolt upright,,—at least, our minds mu^-^t 

as Mrs. Battle (in Lamb’s essay) did for a game of whist. 
We cannot unbend over him. He has pondered over the causes 
of events, and speaks with a full mind. Burke is no holiday 
fiction. 

ii. SENTENCE TYPES 

In the Ameiican speeches the sentences are mostly of middle 
length ; but short and terse sentences are everywhere. Sometimes 
they run in triplets : 

1. Fiction lags after truth ; invention is unfruitful, and 
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imagination cold and barren (66); 2. for wise men this is 
not judicious ; for sober men, not decent ; for minds tinc¬ 
tured with humanity, not mild and merciful (81) ; 3. He 
practised no managements. He secured no retreat. He 
sought no apology (35). 

Notice the antithetical balance. But it never becomes a man¬ 
nerism in Burke. Occasionally they urn into fours, the last 
sentence coming in as a climax ; 

Invention is exhausted ; reason is fatigued ; experience has 
given judgment ; but obstinacy is not yet conquered (p. 2). 

Often the short sentence is in the form of maxims. These gnomic 
sentences form no small part of cur mental stimulus : 

1. Tyranny is a poor provider (54). 2. Public calamity is 
a mighty leveller (59 ) 3. The concessions of the weak are 
the concessions of fear (61). 4. The tyranny of a free 

people could of all tyrannies the least be endured (91). 

5. It is the nature of all gieatness not to be exact (26). 

6. To tax and to please, no more than to love and to be 
wise, is not given to men (46) 7. Genuine simplicity of 
hcait is a healing and cementing principle (60). 

iii. IMAGERY, AND RHETORICAL 
DEVICES 

The “ Turn ” 

All the figures and devices ol rhetoric can be illustrated from 
him. But every figure and device fits into place like a glove, 
obeying the dictates of natural expression. They spring from an 
instinct for the right effect, not from premeditation. We can 
illustrate but a few of them. We may notice first the kind of 
repetition known as the 'linn' (or Epanaphora) which Milton 
one of Burke’s favourites employs often. The turn consists 
in repeating the same word or phrase in a different relation, 
for securing emphasis or for presenting the thought in a new 
aspect. The Speech on Conciliation, after the preliminary para¬ 
graphs, begins with this master-vStroke : 

The proposition is peace. Not peace through the medium 
of war ; not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of 
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intricate and endless negotiations ; not peace to arise out 
of universal discord, fomented from principle, in all parts 
of the empire ; not peace to depend on the juridical deter¬ 
mination of perplexing questions, or the precise marking the 
shadowy boundaries of a complex government. It is simple 
peace ; sought in its natural course, and its ordinary haunts. 
—It is peace sought in the spirit of peace ; and laid in 
principles purely pacific. 

The echoing of the word peace makes us see—as Oliver Elton 
puts it the stubborn faces on the opposite benches. There 
is contempt in it ; their ears must be dinned, they must remem¬ 
ber the word peace through the long intricate survey that is to 
follow.’* 

We have the same effect on a smaller scale in : 

Interested thnidity disgraces as much in the cabinet, as 
personal timidity does in the field. But timidity, with regard 
to the well-being of your country is a heroic virtue (p. 34). 

Sometimes there is simple repetition, employed with a smashing 
effect : 

It is a tax of sophistry, a tax of pedantry, a tax of dis¬ 
putation, a tax of war and rebellion, a tax for anything but 
benefit to the imposers, or satisfaction to the subject. (10). 

Antithesis 

Nothing can sharpen the edge of an argument like an anti¬ 
thesis in the right place. But it can easily degenerate into an 
empty cleverness. It never does so in Burke, who lets loose the 
antithesis just when it is bound to tell : 

1. Let those who have betrayed him by their adulation, 
insult him with their malevolence (43). 2'. These are ties 

which though light as air, are strong as links of iron (129). 
3. If I cannot give peace to my country, I give it to my 
conscience (111). 4. What nature has disjoined in one 

way, wisdom may unite in another (94). 5. It is not justi¬ 
fying your anger by their misconduct (87). 6. They who 

are too weak to contribute to your prosperity, may be strong 
enough to complete your ruin (79). 7. A nation is not 
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governed, which is perpetually to be conquered (68). 8. 

While the dispute continues the exaggeration ends (62), 

Epigram and Condensed Metaphor 
Besides antithesis, he has further resources for condensing 
thought—in Epigram, and Condensed Metaphor. “You give 
them the very grievance for the remedy” (108) ; “this avarice 
of desolation, this hoarding of a royal wilderness ” (78) ; “ Our 
fault was more tolerable than our attempt to mend it; our sin 
far more salutary than our penitence” (69)—illustrate the Epi¬ 
gram. “He hit the House just between wind and water” (45); 
“the ill-husbandry of injustice” (91) ; “He was truly the child 
of the House ” (47) ;—illustrate the Condensed Metaphor. 

Irony and Sarcasm 

His favourite weapons are Irony and Sarcasm. He has a 
good stock of vitriolic scorn. We have Irony in : 

1. Here is a canonical book of ministerial scripture ; the 
General Epistle to the Americans (13). 2. We were un¬ 

worthy to be let into the secret of our own conduct.... we 
were nothing but instruments (15). 

and Sarcasm in : “I persuaded myself that you would not re¬ 
ject a reasonable proposition, because it had nothing but its 
reason to recommend it” (59). 

Notice again the deadly scorn in : 

1. To avoid a dull uniformity in mischief, and the unpitied 
calamity of being caught in the same snare (4). 2. To pilfer 
piecemeal a repeal of an act. (8). 

Understatement 
This is Irony in the original sense : 

1. His zeal has thrown him out of his usual accuracy (3). 

2. I am not ambitious of ridicule ; not absolutely a candi¬ 
date for disgrace (58). 

Inversion 

A Miltonic device like the turn : “ Them you must punish, 
or this faith you must preserve” (16). 
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iv. LITERARY REMINISCENCE 

We have described elsewhere the characteristics of Parliamen¬ 
tary oratory in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.Tlie 
dignity of that oratory often demanded that, at appropriate 
moments, the speaker should illuminate the points he made by 
reciting lines from Greek and Latin writers. The statesmen 
had, as it were, walked into Westminster straight from the halls 
of universities. Great lines from Homer, Virgil, Cicero, Juvenal 
and other ancient authors, brought in with a pat felicity, made 
the audience prick up their ears. Nothing was better calculated 
to rouse them from listlessness. It was a sharing from a common 
store of literary memories.^ Classical quotations threw open en¬ 
ticing vistas to the mind compelling applause from friends as 
well as opponents. Not cveiy speaker cculd diaw upon his 
reading with a relevance and brilliance calculated to make his 
hearers feel that the ancient ixiet wiote the lines in piophetic 
anticipation of events in eighteenth century England ! When 
Burke quotes from Roman writeis he produces this effect Thus, 
the Roman gambler described by Juvenal as staking his entire 
treasure-chest suggests to Burke a fitting image wherewith to 
describe the incalculable advantages of conciliation.^ Consider 
again the imaginative heightening of the passage in the same 
speech (91-92) which sets forth the pacifying effect, on peoples, 
of free institutions. When the day-star of such institutions rises 
all popular storm and turmoil subside The great lines of Horace 
which picture the quieting down of strum on the high seas when 
the constellation of Gemini rises. 

Apart from classical quotations, we see that sentences and 
phrases from the Bible, Shakespeare and Milton have woven 
themselves into the very texture of Buike’s language. They are 
part and parcel of his veibal equipment. The lemedy for the 
trouble in America is not only undei his feet, but it is so un¬ 
mistakably plain that “ the rude swain treads daily on it with 

1. See Chapter H. 

2. Cf. Dr. Johnson’s sayings : '' Classical quotation is the 
parole of literary men all over the world. 

3. Posita luditur area (The chest is staked) p. 111. 
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his clouted shoon/’i So much has Milton become a part of his 
mental furniture. The poet finds words for the speaker when 
he has to say that promises wrung by force will be forgotten 
as soon as that force is withdrawn. “ Ease would retract vows 
made in pain, as violent and void.”^ 

Even subtler than this direct quotation is the complete assi¬ 
milation of the original line with the speaker’s own thought. 
It has blended with the blood of Burke’s own phraseology. The 
original is annexed and changed into Burke’s own idiom of ex¬ 
pression. The allusion, in other words, is implicit. But one 
who knows the souicc can remember and rejoice. Mark the way 
in which the quoted sentences hide themselves behind Burke’s 
mask. When he tells government (p. 49) : “On this solid basis 
fix your machines ”, only one who knows that it is a rendering 
ot Archimedes’ famous phrase dos pou sto can recognize the 
disguise. Similarly Virgil’s well-known lines inspire the sen¬ 
tence (p. 10) : “One spirit pervades the mass”. How subtly 
IS the phrase fiom St. Mark (i.^, 5) concealed in—“It is good 
for us to be here” (65). We have the Bible again {Matthew, 
xxvi, 73) in “Your speech would betray you” (79). It derives 
all its force Irom the original. To miss the allusion is to miss the 
point altogether. This is equally true of the other sentences too. 
Such allusions have a twofold life, and a double strength—the one 
they bring from the source, and the other they derive from the 
speaker. 

V. BURKE’S RHYTHM 

Burke does not attempt to weave prose harmonies like Jeremy 
Taylor, De Quinccy, Landor, Cardinal Newman or Ruskin. Nor 
does he aim at a smooth-flowing rhythm, like Froude or Gibbon. 
His rhythm must necessaiily have discords, for he has to anti¬ 
cipate objections and answer them, smash the opponent’s posi¬ 
tions, and fight his way by argument, by rhetorical questions, 
by irony and by familiar exclamations. Necessarily the rhythm 
must show all the jerks and turns of a powerful mind, marshall¬ 
ing its resources and overcoming one obstacle after another. 

1. Comus. 

2. Paradise Lost, iv. 
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vi. LIMITATIONS 

Burke has little humour ; whatever humour he has is heavy 
and elephantine. “ When Burke does not descend to be merry, 
his conversation is very superior indeed/' said Dr. Johnson, and 
added : “ There is no proportion between the powers which he 
vshows in serious talk and in j<x:ularity. When he lets himself 
down to that, he is in the kennel." The speeches bear this out. 
He has any amount of raillery, but “ of pure wit which concili¬ 
ates an audience by delightin^^ it, there is little or none in his 
speeches.”^ Again, he lacks pathos, for to produce the highest 
effects in it needs a penetrating simplicity which he lacks. 

vii. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
HIS STYLE SUMMED UP 

Burke s is the prose of an orator, with all the rhetorical devices 
and figures in full swing, but used with the utmost naturalness. 
It responds to all the demands of thought and emotion. It has 
many moods and tones. It is at once ample and exact, diffuse 
and condensed. If he is exuberant, he is also restrained ; if he 
IS fiery he is also close to fact. His grand style is not infre¬ 
quently relieved by familiar touches, like his exclamation, ‘ a 
precious mockery’ ; ' no, not a penny !'. He is a master of 
amplification. His images and ideas seem to grow out of one 
another. He relaxes and gathers momentum—but moves irresisti¬ 
bly towards his conclusion. Is this what Hazlitt meant when 
he compared his style to forked lightning ? He digresses, but 
never loses sight of his end, or his grip of the theme. He does 
indeed ‘ wind into his subject like a serpent ’. The argument rises 
in a steady crescendo. The reader can notice how the American 
speeches put on high gear as they advance. 

Sharp-edged, terse sentences are freely intei spersed, and alter¬ 
nate with the longer ones. They are either in the nature of 
maxims or condensed statements, hard to forget “ Public calam¬ 
ity is a mighty leveller”; "It is in the nature of all greatness 
not to be exact". Sometimes the short sentences run in threes : 

1. Grierson, on Burke in The Cambridge History of Literature, 
xi. 
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“ Fiction lags after truth ; invention is unfruitful ; and imagina¬ 
tion is cold and barren.’’ 

He uses his troops (that is, figures of speech)—the Turn, 
Antithesis, Contrast and Repetition, Metaphor, Irony and Sar¬ 
casm, Understatement and Inversion—as organic elements in the 
evolution of argument and appeal. They are never mechanical. 
Notice how an antithesis can condense an argument : “ If I can¬ 
not give peace to my country I give it to my conscience ” ; 
“ They who are too weak to contribute to your prasperity, may 
be strong enough to complete your ruin A paradox is not a 
mere decoration, it clinches a long chain of reasoning : “You 
give them the very grievance for the remedy.” 

To read Burke is to be reminded of his favourite authois, 
classical and English. The literary references arc often, implicit 
and presuppose learning on the reader’s part. Thus, “ One 
spirit pcivades the mass’’ can be appreciated better by those 
who know the sixth book of the Aeneid ; and “It is good to be 
here ”, by those who know the Bible. Reading Burke is like 
travelling on a time-machine to the age of Virgil and Horace. 
The speeches are incrusted with Milton and Shakespeare. 

His rhythm is that of one who has to fight his way. It has 
a backward and forward movement, not a smooth and easy 
flow. Nevertheless he is a master of cadence. He lacks humour 
and pathos. 

Burke’s style is in the tradition of Hooker and Milton, Gibbon 

and Johnson. It is the ornate style which literally uses words 

of Latin origin. “ In all its varieties ”, as Morley says, “it is 
noble, earnest, deep-flowing, because his sentiment was lofty and 
fervid, and went with sincerity and ardent, disciplined, travail 
of judgment. His dryest pieces have the mark of greatness, 
grasp and comprehension. Burke had the style of his subjects, 
the weightiness, laboriousness and the grandeur proper to 
his great themes of Justice and Freedom.” Even in dealing 

with the most familiar matters he has a way of whis¬ 

pering thoughts to our imagination—thoughts which can 
appeal to all time. Its moral fervour and humanity carry 
with them a ‘healing quality’. 
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VIIL BURKE THE MAN 

We cannot seize greatness unless it has a handle,-—a handle in 
the shape of some failing, some oddity or extravagance. It is 
difficult to squeeze into a biography a man who is a bundle of 
colourless excellences. A hero must have his lights and shades. 
At any rate, we cannot ‘ snap ’ a man who is faultily faultless, 
icily regular, splendidly null. Heaven knows whether there has 
been such a man, outside fiction. In any case Burke was not 
one. He had his share of contradictions, and ruggednesses. But 
nothing dramatic about him- nothing exciting, nothing broadly 
cc/mic, which we can laugh at and over. We can record no in- 
triguing love affair, or affairs like those with which Byron's life 
was punctuated. We cannot say of him, as we can of his country¬ 
man, Goldsmith, that he wandered thrcaigh Europe with only 
a flute for companion ; or that his heart was melted by a knave, 
with a talc of rending misery, who told it to knock off his 
expensive watch. Nor can we s^iy, as we can of Dr. Johnson, 
that he carried home on his shoulders a woman of the streets, 
sodden in vice and misery, in order (o clothe and feed, and 
wean her to decency. Johnson, indeed, is one of the priceless 
cranks of literature and biography , and Burke is no 
patch on him. 

And yet, one who has an eye to incongruities can see enough 
in Burke to interest him, encugh, indeed, to fix on the canvas of 
the mind. He was in very truth a Don Quixote of politics. He 
was a living refutation of Johnson’s dictum that public affairs 
vex no man. If they vexed any man, it was Burke. If any man 
lost his sleep through them it was he. They formed the stuff of 
his thoughts in his waking hours. His joys and sorrows, his 
hopes and fears were centred on the political questions that 
agitated his mind. The corruption of the F'last India Company’s 
officials in India, their callous indifference to the natives of that 
distant country, the unspeakable sufferings of multitudes in the 
Carnatic, what he took to be the criminal misdeeds of an irres¬ 
ponsible proconsul, Britain’s chapter of follies in her relations 
with the Colonies, the honour and good faith of Britain, the 
wanton destruction as he took it - of Icng-cstablishcd govern¬ 
ment and social order by the Jacobins in France, the corruption 
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of Parliament by the Nabobs^—these and many others affected 
Parke’s personal happiness, even as a wedding or death or loss 
of property affects the lives of common men. He lost himself 
in the affairs of his country and of mankind. In his opening 
speech on the Impeachment of Warren Hastings Burke told the 
Court that it was called upon to try the cause of Asia in the 
presence of Europe, and he said that the question at issue was 
not, solely whether the prisoner at the bar was innocent or guilty, 
but whether millions of mankind should be made miseiable oi 
happy He felt, as Sir Philip Magnus rightly says, “ that the 
impeachment served its purpose if it taught England the true 
conception of her duty towards the peoples of India whom Pro¬ 
vidence had committed to her protection.” 

He sought for no ofiice, nor hankered after loaves and fishes. 
In his passion for politics there was no motive of personal ambi¬ 
tion or desire for fame. He never played for his own hand. 
When Chatham formed his cabinet after the fall of the Rocking¬ 
ham Ministry, if only Burke had remained in London he would 
have been drafted into that Cabinet (in 1765). To escape a place 
in that curious coalition- he ran away to Ireland. In 1772 a 
position of high salary and power was offered to him. The Earl 
C'f Richmond proposed that he should go to India as the head 
of a commission of three supervisors, with authority to examine 
the concerns of every department of the East India Company, 
and full powers of control over the Company’s servants.” Burke 
declined the offer, in order to keep together the solidarity of the 
Whig party.^ 

He had an ardent love for his friends, and friendship was 

1. That is, the servants of the East India Company who had 
returned heme with enormous wealth from India. 

2. Sec Speech on American Taxation, p. 43. 

3. Well says Lecky : “ Fidelity to his engagements, a dis¬ 
interested pursuit of what he believed to be right, in spite of all 
the allurements of interest and of popularity ; a deep and ardent 
hatred of oppression and cruelty in every form ; a readiness at 
all times to sacrifice personal pretensions to party interests a 
capacity of devoting long years of thankless labour to the service 
of those whom he had never seen, and who could never reward 
him, were the great characteristics of his life, and they may well 
make us pardon many faults of temper, judgment and taste.” 
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almost a religion with him. His admiration for Fox was on this 
side idolatry. His tribute to him is one of the memorable pas¬ 
sages in the speech on the East India Bill. And yet he sacrificed 
that friendship on the altar of political conviction, for they had 
to part company on the French Revolution. The separation was 
an agony to Burke. The same loyalty to conviction compelled 
him to sever his connection with the Whig party. 

Burke spent every ounce of his energy on forlorn causes. But 
he was not a political zealot or fanatic. He distrusted wild ex¬ 
tremes and counselled moderation, and we know him as the 
gospeller (.f compromise. None the less, when it came to a ques¬ 
tion of duty he would not reck his cost. He could attack in¬ 
humanity and injustice like an excited bull. His public life was 
a series of failures, as failure is commonly understood. He raised 
his voice against the Parliamentary tyranny which excluded 
Wilkes from the House, but it went unheeded. His speeches on 
the American question fell on deaf ears every time, and his 
resolutions were voted down, again and again, by large majo¬ 
rities. With a noble humanity he advocated the claims 
of Ireland, and of the Roman Catholics, with the result that his 
constituency of Bristol dioppcd him, after six years of service— 
without ceicmony. In the historical impeachment of Warren 
Hastings he thundered against tlie oppression of the Indian peo¬ 
ples, and the ‘ arch-offender ’ was acquitted. In 1794 the younger 
Pitt wanted to confer upon Burke, who was then sixty-five, the 
honour of a peerage. Just then occurred the death of his son 
Richard, which almost broke his heait. The idea of making him 

a peer had to be dropped. “ I shall not give a peck of refuse 

wheat for anything that the world calls honour,” cried the strick¬ 
en father. Who would not be moved by his words : “ The storm 
has gone over me, and I lie like one of those old oaks which the 
late hurricane has scattered about me. I am stripped of all my 
honours ; I am torn up by the roots and lie prostrate on the 
earth . I am alone. I have none to meet my enemies in the 

gate . I live in an inverted order. They who ought to have 

succeeded me, have gone before me. They who should have 
been to me as posterity, are in the place of ancestors.” When 
he wrote these words he was at the height of a European renown 
which his Reflections on the Revolution had brought him. But 
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Hurke was the man to vsee himself as he was, apart from his 
shadow. Did he not say : “ What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue ? 

But we have yet to enter the sanctum of his heait. Countless, 
indeed, were his acts of unobtrusive benevolence. Burke was one 
of the very few in the eighteenth century -one wonders ^^/hetheI 
there was another—whose kindness could overleap the barriers 
C'f race, creed and colour. There is one instance that brings him 
closest to us in Western India. Two Biahmins of Alaharashtra, 
who had been despatched as his agents to England, by Raghu- 
nath Rao, found themselves beset by many hardships. Discovei- 
ing their plight, Burke took them to Bcaconsfield^ and gave them 
for use a spacious garden-house, where they could perform their 
daily pooja and sandhydvandan, and prepare their vegetarian 
food. When studying for the Bar at the Temple, he befriended 
an obscure Armenian from India, who was stranded in London 
and “ had strange heroic ideas in his head as to the deliverance 
of his countrymen.” Burke helped him with the few shillings 
he had, and set him up as a copyist. In Dublin, in 1762, 
a painter of mediocre ability, by name Barry, was introduced 
to him. Burke brought him over to England, found him a foot¬ 
ing, and later, dissatisfied with his benefaction, equipped him 
with money to study art on the continent. Constituting him¬ 
self as the painter’s guardian, he financed him for five years. 
Barry proved an ingrate, but Burke’s was a goodness that never 
took note of ingratitude. But for Buike, the poet Crabbe 
would neither have found his feet nor a place in literature. His 
discovery by Burke, and his rescue, are one of the charming 
romances of literary bic<graphy. When Crabbe left Aldborough 
and arrived at London, he had only three pounds, a case of 
surgical instruments and the fond hope of a patron, standing be¬ 
tween him and starvation. In vain did he apply to Lord 
North and Shelburne. Booksellers rejected his voluminous 
manuscripts. The three pounds took flight, and the surgical 
instruments had to be pawned. “ The poet found himself,” says 
Morley, ” an outcast on the world, without a friend, without 
employment, and without bread. He owed money for his 


1. The estate Burke purchased in 1769. 
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lodging, and was on the very eve of being sent to prison, 
when it occurred to him to write to Burke.” Burke not only 
saved him from his plight but annexed him as member of 
his own family^ at Beaconsfield. Crabbe’s career and happinesc^ 
became an object of intimate personal concern to Burke. He 
found a printer for Crabbe’s poems—T/ie Library and the Vil¬ 
lage. lie persuaded the Bishop of Norwich to admit him 
though he lacked the necessary qualification—to holy orders. 
He recommended him to the formidable Ix)rd Chancellor Thur- 
If'w, who presented him with a hundred pound note ; and finally 
“ mduced the Duke of Rutland to make the young parson his 
chaplain ”. In Borough Crabbe describes Burke under the 
li^'tilious name of Eusebius : 

That pious moralist, that reasoning saint ! 

Can I of worth like thine, Eusebius, speak ? 

The man is willing, but the muse is weak. 

At Beaconsfield Burke kept open house. Thither he made 
\''elcome all sorts of people. When the Revolution burst, a host 
of French exiles found asylum at this home. With his own 
hands he would feed the starving beggar. Once when he gave 
sixpence to a beggar, his niece observed: ‘He will only spend 
it on gin ’. “ Well, my dear,” replied the uncle, ” if gin be 
of any comfoit to him, let him have gin Burke’s view on 
this is interesting : ” Under the pressure of the cares and sor- 
lows of our mortal condition men have at all times and in all 
countiies called in some physical aid to their moral consola¬ 
tions wine, beer, opium, or tobacco ”. Indeed, this moralist 
had insight into human nature. He would personally attend 
to the ailing tenants, and give them medicine himself. So did 
he to the members of his own family. Once he gave Mrs. 
Burke the contents of the wrong bottle, which almost killed 
her. 

Under the politician there walked a farmer with homespun 
tastes. He threw himself “just as eagerly into white peas and 
Indian corn, into cabbages that shoot into leaves, into experi¬ 
ments with pumpkin seed and wild parsnip, as if they had 
been details of the Stamp Act, or justice to Ireland.”^ He 


1. Morley. 
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would entertain his guCvSts with conversation which was at once 
as brilliant and suggestive as it was varied in style and matter. 
No less a person than Johnson has testified to his powers as 

a conversationalist : “ Burke is such a man that if you met 

him for the first time in the street, where you were stopped by 
a drove of oxen, and you and I stepped aside to take sheltei 
but for five minutes, held talk to you in such a manner ihat 
when you parted, you would say, ‘ This is an extraordinary mam 
He is never what you would call humdrum ; never unwilling to 
begin to talk, nor in haste to leave off/’ I have quoted else¬ 
where Johnson’s exclamation when he was ill, and someone sug¬ 

gested Burke’s name: “That fellow calls forth all my poweis; 
were I to see Burke now it would kill me Burke himself 
thought that he was immeasurably inferior to Johnson as a 
talker. Once when Burke and Tangton were walking home 
aftei an evening at Johnson’s, Burke observed that Johnson had 
been very great that night. Langton, agreeing, added that he 
would have liked to hear more from Burke himselt. “ O, no,” 
replied Burke, “ it is enough for me to have rung the bell to 
him.’' 

How varied were Burke’s lepeitory of topics ’ He could 
meet economists, historians, lawyers, rhetoricians, farmers and 
merchants on their own ground. While at Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin, he had a series of loves we mean, intellectual : Physics, 
Logic, Mathematics, History and Poetry. It can hardly be 
expected that such a mind could also bq light, breezy and humor¬ 
ous. Like I^amb he had no ears lor music. After all, he was 
a heavy weight champion ! -a sixteen-pounder gun. 

And worse foibles, too, he had. His arrogance and violence 
often revolted his friends.^ Sometimes, as during the Regency 
Bill, it almost reached a pitch of madness. This was why his 
friends often excluded him from high offices. He was intoler¬ 
able as a colleague. There is no exaggeration in what Lord 
Lansdowne said of him : “ Burke !—he was so violent, so over- 

1. When his passions betrayed him into action which seem¬ 
ed to contradict his intentions, Burke invariably burst into 
flame.” Sir Philip Magnus, Edmund Burke, 136. 
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bearing, so arrogant, so intractable, that iu have got oji with hifi, 
in a cabinet would have been utterly and absolutely impossible 
This fault was often reinforced by a factious spirit. Thus, even 
when Pitt (the younger) took a reasc'nable line on'the Irish ques¬ 
tion, Burke, who was in the opposition, could not bring himself t<) 
see the good points of Pitt’s measure merely because it origi¬ 
nated from the other side. 

What was the man Burke then? A conseivative with a 
jomantic veneration for ancient institutions, forms and creeds, 
who yet had a fiery indignation against wTong and oppres¬ 
sion ; an incessant fighter for the causes that were dear to 
him, who threw himself into them without caiing for his per¬ 
sonal interests and consistently failed; at once a man of tlie 
w^orld, a man of books, and a man of the home and farm : 
a generous friend and benefactor , a great master of oratory- 
who often emptied the House by his harsh \oice and unpleas¬ 
ing gesture ; a statesman w^hose head and heart vvere often at 
odds ; an engrossing talker without humour ; a mind with many 
mconsistcncies which yet was full of a ix)litical wisdom that 
wc can still draw upon. The personality of a man is like an 
iceberg--nicest of it is hidden fiom view Wo have given but 
a fleeting glimpse of what can be seen. 

IX. A BRIEF SKETCH OF I IIS LIFE 

Many English men of letters have hailed fiom Protestant 
Ireland ; for instance, Swift, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Tom Moore, 
Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw. Burke is ol this constellation. 
But he lacks the Irish humour, though he has the Irisli imagi¬ 
nation. He is a phenomenon in eighteenth century politics. 
Without either wealth or aristocratic connection he entered 
Parliament late in hie, but rose to high fame and eminence. 

In a corrupt age he set a high example of selflessness, and 
probity.1 

Edmund Buike was born in 1729 (New^ Style), the second 
son of an Irish attorney who was some time at the top of his 

1. It may be said that he w'as a paid agent for New York, 
on a salary of £700 when he made the American speeches. But 
every" page of it witnesses his disinterestedness. 
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professio'i in Dublin. The father was Protestant and the mother 
Roman Jatholie. He received his early education in a Quaker 
School ; t Ballitoie in die county of Kildare. From there he went 
lip iu ^hinity College, Dublin, in 1743, the same year as Gold- 
Mnith the two bcinj>: jx-rfect sttan^er^ while at the University. 
Not ^.^oaded on by ambition for academic honours, he devoted 
himself to studies outside the re^^ular University course. His read- 
in^c was desultory, but wide and varied. He passed on from 
one intellectual passion to another from Mathematics to Lo^ic, 
from Logic to History, from History to Poetry. It is said that 
he never attained that “ fastidious delicacy and polish of 
scholarship which is the pride of the great English schools.” He 
sedulously practised composition and oratory, and founded the 
Historical Club whose object was according to the minutes 
mostly in his handwriting and still preserved—“ speaking, read¬ 
ing, writing, and arguing in morality, histoiy, criticism, politics, 
and all the useful branches of philosophy.’’ The present Histo¬ 
rical Society of the College, the nursery of great Irish orators, 
IS the direct descendant of that Club. It was liere that the 
future orator and statesman was licked into shape. One of the 
minutes of the Club is a curious anticipation of what the IIous^^ 
of Commons thought of his oratory • “ April 28, 1747. Mr. 
Burke, for an essay on the Genoese, was given thanks for the 
matter, but not for the delivery.” He took his Bachelor’s d'- 
gree in 1748. Two years later he proceeded to keep terms at 
the Middle Temple. Though he obtained a knowledge of law 
sound enough to win the admiration of great lawyeis, he had 
no liking for the profession. 

For ten years in London he devoted himself to literary work. 
In 1756 he gained public notice by his Vindication of Naluial 
Society, a clever parody c-f the style and ideas of Bolingbroke. 
Good Judges of style thought that the work was really Bolinc- 
broke’s, and many failed to see the jeke. The same yeai he 
published his well-known treatise Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful. The book 
has a double importance Like Lessing’s Laokoon, it dealt with 
aesthetics as an independent branch of thought ; and it approach¬ 
ed aesthetics from the psychological point of view. In 1756, 
too, he married, his wife being the daughter ol Dr, Niig^mt, 
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an Irish physician of Bath. 

Three years later, with monetary help from Dodsley the pub¬ 
lisher, he started the Annual Revjster in which he reviewed great 
events, during the eventful years of British imperial expansion, 
- for nineteen years. A couple of years later he became private 
Secretary to William Gerard Hamilton, known to history as 
Single-Speech Hamilton,^ who was then Secretary to Ireland, In 
1763 Hamilton procured him an Irish pension of £300 ; but scon 
disagreeing with his selfish and jealous master, he threw up his 
nension, and resumed his old life cutting himself off from 
1 F'lmilton, whom ‘'he rciindly described as an infamous scoun¬ 
drel ” During these two years he ‘ haunted the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and mixed largely with the best literary and 
artistic society of his time.’ William Fitzheihert, President of the 
Board of Trade, introduced him to I-ord Rockingham. 

In 1765 the Grenville Ministry fell and Lord Rockingham 
was asked to form his cabinet. A country gentleman, without 
much knowledge or experience, he had great admiration for 
Buikc’s talents and made him his private secretary. As writer 
to the Annual Register Burke had come to be looked upon as an 
" encyclopaedia of political knowledge ”. In December that year 
he was returned to Parliament for the borough of Wendever, 
through the influence of Lord Vernev, who owned it. He became 
a strong supporter of the Whigs in their opposition to the 
Court party, which was then under the leadership of lx)rd 
North, the favourite of George HI The twelve years during 
which Lord North was in power were also the years which 
witnessed Burke’s most valuable contributions to political 
thought He published Thoughts on the Present Discontents in 
1770 : delivered his Speech on American Taxation in 1774 ; hi^: 
Speech on ConciUation with America in 1775 : his Speech to Brh 
tol Electors in 1786. Between the two last speeches appeared 
the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol (1777> 

In 1769 Burke bought a house and lands, at a cest of £22,000, 

1. Though Hamilton made several good speeches in Parlia¬ 
ment, none came up to the level of the first, delivered in a debate 
in 1775, In that speech he eclipsed Pitt, Fox. Grenville and 
Murray. 
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known as the Gregories, in the parishes of Penn and Beacor sfield 
in the county of Bucks. He raised the money partly by mort¬ 
gage, and partly by borrowing from Lord Verney and Lord 
Rockingham. Still it is a mystery how he was able to meet the 
upkeep of the estate, which must have cost about £2,500 a year. 
From now on, for fifteen years Burke was never free from con¬ 
stant anxiety on the score of debts and want of money. It 

ended only when Pitt proaired him a pension in 1794. He was 

under obligations to Lord Rockingham for about £30,000. At 

the time of T.ord Rockingham's death in 1782', as much from 
innate generosity as gratitude to Burke, he left instructions to 
his executors that all Burke's bonds should be destroyed. At 
Reaconsfield he helped scores of needy people and entertained 
the eminent men of the day. 

"^In 1772 the affairs of the East India Company fell into such 
disorder that the Whig opposition found it easy to compel the 
directors to despatch to India a commission with full powers 
to scrutinize the work of every department and enquire into the 
conduct of the servants The presidentship of the commission 
was offered to Burke, and the directors pressed him to accept 
it. Though every consideration of personal interest prompted 
him to do so, Burke declined it. He was the life and soul 
of the Rockingham party -the party that stood for straight 
methods and constancy, and set its face against faction. To 
leave England would be to sunder the party. Burke, as we have 
seen, always placed public affairs before his own. In 1773, he 
made a journey to France. At Versailles he had his ‘ vision ’ of 
Marie Antoinette, whom he described sixteen years later (in the 
Reflections) in * one of the most gorgeous passages’ in English 
literature. In the year following the second Parliament in which 
Burke had a seat was dissolved suddenly. He had been elected 
for Wendover free of expense. Lord Verney, being now in embar¬ 
rassed circumstances had to sell that seat. Burke was now in high 
esteem with the merchants of England. Bristol, for commercial 
prosperity and population, the second citv in the kingdom, adopted 
him as a candidate and elected him. For six years he sat for 
Bristol. In 1780, his liberal policy towards Ireland and the Catho¬ 
lics brought upon him the wrath of his constituency, and he fell 
from its favour. These six years witnessed a tense struggle bet- 
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ween England and the American Colonies. Burke saw that Eng¬ 
land was about to lose America by a barren insistence on rights, 
by a selfish policy of arrogant superiority, by betraying her own 
principles of freedom. His great American speeches were dictated 
by foresight and vision. 

In 1780, the! abUvSes of the royal household and the frightful 
number of sinecure offices and pensions provided innumerable 
channels for the corruption of the HoUvSe of Commons. Burke 
put forward schemes for economic reform, and his speech on it 
has been oonsidered among his most noteworthy performances 
in the line. He was now at the acme of influence and famp. 
In 1782, Lord Rockingham’s replaced North’s government. Burke 
became Paymaster of the Forces, with a salary of £4,000 a year. 
Three months later Lord Rockingham died, and Fox became the 
leader of the Rockingham section of the Whigs. In 1783 the 
Coalition ministry of Fox, Lord North and the Duke of Portland 
came to power. The Coalition Government is memorable for 
Fox's India Bill—a Bill that aimed at purging the Company of 
coiruplions and abuses and pioviding for thc' better government 
ol its territories. The inspiring genius behind it was Burke 
whom goes the credit for conceiving as well as drafting it. The 
Bill had, however, so many drawbacks that the remedy was 
worse than the disease. The speech in which he defended it 

ranks only below his greatest The Bill was, at the King’s 
iOvStance, thrown out by the Lords, and it ended the Coalition 
Ministry. The younger Pitt became premier Pitt brought for¬ 
ward commercial measures for freeing Irish tfadr from vexatious 
restrictions and for admitting Iieland to a permanent participa¬ 
tion in commercial advantages. Buike, through sheer factiouvsness 
opposed it. 

In 1785 Warren Hastings returned from India. " For years 
Burke had been watching India. With rising wondei, amazement, 
and indignation he had steadily followed that long train of in¬ 
trigue and crime which had ended in the consolidation of a new 
empire. With the return of Hastings he felt that the time had 
come for striking a severe blow, and making a signal example.” ^ 
The speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, delivered on a motion 


1. Morley. 
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for papers, is a masterpiece of humanitarian passion and elo¬ 
quence—both at the service of an amazingly thorough grasp of 
the intricacies of Indian rural economy. Three years passed 
before Burke opened the case for the Commons m the Impeach¬ 
ment of Warren Hastings. Writes Morley about this great scene : 

It was in February, 1788, that Burke opened the vast cause in 
the old historic hall at Westminster, in an oration in which at 
points he was wound up to such a pitch of eloquence and passion 
that every listener, including the great criminal, held his breath 
in an agony of horror ; that women were cairied out fainting ; 
that the speaker himself became incapable of saying another 
word, and the spectatois of the scene began to wonder whether 
lie would not, like the mighty Chatham, actually die in the exer¬ 
tion of his overwhelming powers.’' After six years of trial the 
Lords acquitted Hastings. But did Burke fail essentially ? No ! 
He branded with shame a disgraceful way of dealing with the 
teeming millions in a vast country ; and he awakened the impe- 
lial conscience of England. It is a conscience that has to be 
aw^akened from time to time. 

The 4th of November was the anniveisary of the landing of 
I he Prince of Orange and the inaugurati »n ot the glorious Re¬ 
volution of 1688. There was in England then an association call¬ 
ed the Revolution Society. On the anniversary day the membcis 
met to listen to a sermon, in commemoration of the day, by Dr. 
Price. In the course of the .sermon the preacher extolled the 
leaders of the French Revolution as the pioneers of a great move¬ 
ment of emancipation for mankind. Burke’s wrath w'as roused. 

He denounced Price’s doctrines, denounced the principles, 
leaders and defenders of the French Revolution in a treatise (pub¬ 
lished in 1790) entitled Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
The attitude of Fox and Burke were so radically different that 
their fiiendship suffered shipwreck on that rock. To this period 
belong Appeal jrom the New to the Old Whigs, Thoughts on 
French Affairs, and Letters on a Regicide Peace -works that 
inculcate ideas far less valuable than liis earlier masterpieces. 

When the trial of Warren Hastings closed in 1794 Burke was 
sixty-four and tired. He applied for the Chillern HundredvS.^ 

1. To apply for the Stewardship of the ChiiLern Hundred is 
a conventional procedure for retiring fiom Pailiamenl. 
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It was proposed to make him a peer as Lord Beaconsfield, but 
the death of his son, Richard, left him without an heir, and the 
idea was given up. This blow of fate cut short Burke’s own life, 
and he survived it only for three years. The King, at Pitt’s ins¬ 
tance, granted him a pension of £2500, and £1200 to Mrs. Burke. 
The grant became the subject of an attack in Parliament by the 
Duke of Bedford and I^ud Lauderdale. This roused from the 
old lion Letter to a Noble Lord, which is rightly looked upon as 
a masterpiece of shattering rejoinder in the language. Burke 
died in 1797. In response to his wish he was buried in the 
little church at Beaconsfield. 

X. A SPECIAL NOTE ON EXPEDIENCY 
AND COMPROMISE 

With all his passionate idealism and ardent solicitude for free¬ 
dom and justice m all human institutions, Burke did not look at 
political questions from the point of view of abstract principles 
or decide those questions on logical grounds. About any parti¬ 
cular measure or policy the question that he asked himself was 
whether it offered the most satisfactory solution of the difficul¬ 
ties that faced the statesman at the moment. The solution that 
Burke suggested every time was not one prompted by either self- 
interest or mere prudence, but one that combined justice with 
practicability. Burke was never an advocate of expediency in the 
narrower sense. It would be right to say that Burke’s jxilitics 
was governed by considerations of expediency, only if we bear in 
mind that in his case expediency included freedom and justice 
and led to human happiness. It embraced the principle of com¬ 
promise —that is, of clioosing “ the good ” it the better cannot 
be had without paying a price too heavy for it ; and compromise 
also in the sense that it tolerated the lesser evil in order to avoid 
the greater. Politics, with Burke, was thus " a computing prin¬ 
ciple." 

HIS NOBLE INTERPRETATION OF 
EXPEDIENCY ILLUSTRATED 

The speeches bear witness again and again to this characteris¬ 
tic attitude of Burke to political problems. While considering 
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the question whether the retention of a nominal duty on tea in 
the statute book was necessary in the interest of Englanc’s dig¬ 
nity, Burke subjects the notion of dignity so-called to the 
acid test of human realities : “ Shoiv the thing you contend for 
to be reason; show it to be common sense Shotv it to be the 
means of attaining some useful end; and then I am content to 
allow it what dignity you please.** In his speech on Ai lerican 
(axation dealing with the distinction between internal and external 
laxacion, Burke lays down his famous doctrine : “ I am not here 
going into the distinction of rights, not attempting to mark their 
boundaries. I do not enter into those metaphysical distinctions ; I 
hate the very sound of them." In other w^ords, he refuses to dis¬ 
cuss the sovereign right of the mother country on the ground that 
it will provide the Colonies to lesist it by asserting a counter-right. 
" They will cast your sovereignty on your face," warns Burke. 
In the same vein Burke declares in his speech on Conciliation 
that there are no rights which, in their exercise, would not be¬ 
come the most odious of wrongs. Perhaps no sentence in these 
speeches is so characteristic of Burke's attitude as his declara¬ 
tion : The question with me is, not whether you have a right to 
render your people miserable, but whether it is not your interest 
to make them happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do\: 
but what humanity, reason, and justice, tell m.e what I ought to 
do.** 

The sentence takes us to the very heart of Burke's political 
wisdom. And it also tells us that humanity, reason and justice 
are inseparable from Burke's view of expediency. 

While discussing the advisability of conciliating the iColonies 
Burke views the whole question with reference to the popula¬ 
tion, trade, political spirit, religion and occupation of the Colo¬ 
nists. Even to warn his countrymen against the exercise of force 
he would urge the arguments suggested by expediency : A nation 
is not governed which is perpetually to be conquered.** Another 
of his arguments in this connection runs : Power and autho¬ 
rity are sometimes bought by kindness, but they can never 
be begged as alms by an impoverished and defeated violence.*^ 
Similarly Burke would grant the Colonies the Power of Refusal 
(that is, the Power of granting supplies or refusing them) for no 
coercion will bring a fraction of the money that voluntary g.ant, 
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spiin/^iii^ fidni iiatuicU nffcclion, can. He would rcseiVT the ic- 
60 iir('es of (he Cohiiiu's lor ''afegUtiidini' the Empire cJvS ti vstand- 
by in lirner>' of war. T'he key-note of Burke s praclical idatilisyn 
and political sagacity is struck in his memorable dictum : “ Mag¬ 
nanimity in politicsi is not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great 
empire and little minds go ill together. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPROMISE 
Buike’s idealism was always combined with a spirit of com¬ 
promise and empiricism. A famous Catholic theologian said that 
Christianity was not a system of philosophy. Likewise it may 
be said that Burke looks upon politics not as a system of philoso¬ 
phy, but as a mode of calculation and choice between diffeienl 
degrees of the good, or between good and evil, or between diffei- 
ent degrees of evil. Burke realized none better that the 
better is often the enemy of the good.” In his speech on Conci¬ 
liation he says • ” All Governments, indeed, every human benefit 
and enjoyment, every virtue and every pnident act. is founded 
on compromise and barter. We balance inconveniences ; we give 
and take , we remit some rights that \\(‘ may enjoy others ; in 
every arduous enterprise we consider what we are to lose as well 
as what we are to gain.” The American Colonies, were they to 
enjoy a large measure of freedom, would consent to forego a part 
of it in letuin for the protecting hand of England. Any legisla¬ 
tive rights that the British Parliament might exercise would be 
tolerated by the Colonies if they knew that that was tlie price 
I hey had to pay for their own liberties. In other woids^ human 
^ocleties. Burke never tired of stressing it act from a piincivMe 
of compromise. His attitude with regard to American taxation 
illustrates throughout the same 'Spirit While he holds up the 
imperial authority of England, he disapproves of her exercising 
it to tax the Colonies. Both in regard to the mother country and 
to the Colonies, his attitude was Half a loaf was better than 
the whole loaf, if the whole cannot be had without immeasurable 
pain and chronic dyspepsia. In a quarrel each party must be 
prepared to concede some part of what it thinks is legally due 
to itself. And the offer of concession must come from the strong¬ 
er party ; for ” the superior power may offer peace with honour 
and with ‘safety.” Insistence on one’s rights is the reverse of 
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common ^'eiise and wisdom. “ The rigour ol the law is the ex 
treme of injustice.” 

XL SYNOPSIS 

1 . SPEECH ON AMERICAN TAXATION 
Thl First Part (pp. 1-19) 

Burke begins by exposing the meaninglessness ol the Pieamble 
to the Act that lepealed five duties and retained the one on tea 
He shows up the ridiculous attempt of the government to main¬ 
tain a false dignity. He unmasks' their hollowness and incon¬ 
sistency. The tea duty was profitable, neither commercially nor 
as a 1 C venue measure. Burke answers the question, “ What will 
become of the pieamble, il the tax on tea is repealed ? ” The 
pieamble of the Act states that the object of the tax is to laise 
a levenue m America for defraying the expenses of defending 
the Colonics and running the judicial and civil branches of their 
government. Wherefrom is the revenue for all these mighty 
things to come ? ” Five-sixths of the taxes are repealed—aban¬ 
doned,-- sunk—gone - lost for ever.” Here is a precious mockery 
—a preamble without an act - taxes granted to be repealed, 
while the reasons for the tax are carefully kept up in the Pre¬ 
amble ! Only the poor, solitary tax of three pence on a pound of 
tea to remain on the statute book ? foi what ?—to raise a revenue 
in America and maintain the honour of England ! By abolishing 
the tax, therefore, England will lose nothing except an empty, 
absurd and laise preamble. 

The argument that the five taxes (on glass, paper, red and 
white lead, painters’ colours) were repealed on commercial 
piinciples would not stand a minute’s examination. For one 
thing, if by the repeal of taxes the English government will be 
destioyed, it doesn’t matter upon what principles the repeal is 
granted. Again, why shouldn’t England repeal the tax on tea too 
upon commercial principles ? The articles on which tax has 
been repealed are far fitter objects of duties than any other that 
could be chosen. For instance, England has almost a monopoly 
in red and white lead and glass. On the other hand, there 
could not be a more insignificant tax than the one on tea. 

By virtue of this tax ten million pounds of tea were lying un- 
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sold in the warehouses ol the East India Company. America, 
wliere tea is next to a necessary of hie and the demand loi u 
grows upon the supply, would have bought the whole of this 
iocked-up tea. While England has thus lost the American market 
the East India Company has become a white elephant. Ihe tax 
lias also thrown the door wide open for smuggling on a large 
scale. It is a " preambulary tax”~ di tax of sophistry, a tax of 
pedantry, a tax of disputation, a tax of war and rebellion, a tax 
lor anything but benefit to the imposer^, or satislaction to the suD- 
ject.” 'I'he collection of the tax will devour it to the bone. By 
retaining it England is only departing from the plain high-road of 
finanee. She was fighting for a phantom^for a mere quiddity. 

And all, for what ? For the sake of a false dignity. That 
dignity is against her own interest and against equity. “ Show' 
the thing you contend for to be reason ; show it to be common 
sense; sliow it to be the means of attaining some useful end ; 
and then I am content to allow it what dignity you please" 
oxdlaims Burke. 

Darke's next argument for repeal is that H?s Majesty b govern¬ 
ment ib bolemnly committed to it. On the 9th May, 1769, the 
speech from the throne solemnly stated that His Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment was not prepared to tolerate any resistance to Bmish autho¬ 
rity in any part of his dominions. Five days later, in direct 
contradiction to this pronouncement. Lord Hillsborough, Secre¬ 
tary of State for the colonies, assured them in a circular lettei 
that it had never been the intention of His Majesty's govern¬ 
ment to raise taxes in America for the purpose oi raising a 
revenue, though seditious men had been .spreading mfinuations 
to that effect. Thus on the 9th May Parliament hurled its 
thunders at the gigantic rebellion of America. But on the 13th it 
prostrated itself abjectly at the feet of those very assemblies it 
affected to despise. Lord Botetourt, Governor of Virginia, 
addressing the Virginian assembly told them^ that the assurance 
contained in Lord Hillsborough’s letter would never be departed 
from by any future government at home. (Amazingly enough, 
this assurance was kept a secret from the British Parliament - 
the ground and pillar of freedom.) After that letter to the 
Colonies the question of dignity cannot arise. The cabinet must 
either abandon the scheme of taxing or send the ministers who 
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gave the assurance, tarred and feathered to America. “ Then 
you must punish or this faith you must preserve.” Lord Hills¬ 
borough’s letter stated that the British government had no inten¬ 
tion to tax for revenue because it was anxious to win the con¬ 
fidence and affection of the Colonies. “Is it a way of soothing 
others ’ Burke asks, “ to assure them that you will take good 
care of yourself ”? The Cabinet are talking with their tongues 
in their cheeks when they say that their reasons for repealing 
the tax on glass and other articles (except tea) were commer¬ 
cial. If their motives were commercial, and not political, why 
didn’t they repeal the taxes' on the manufactures exported to 
the Isle of Man—the principle being exactly the same ? 

The plea of American violence as a justification for not lilting 
the tax on tea will not hold water either. If this plea was sincere, 
why did England repeal the other taxes while the same violence 
existed ? How did the minister know that American^ will go 
further by abolishing the profitless tax on tea ? Human experi¬ 
ence is to the contrary. For ” the natural efjcct of fidelity, 
clemency, and kindness in governors, is peace, good-will, order 
and esteem on the part of the governed. 

The Second Part (pp. 19-49) 

In this section Burke dwells on the hisUny of the lelations 
between England and the Colonies in order to show why they 
put up so long with vexatious commercial restraints and how 
their patience was tried beyond endurance. For more than a 
hundred years (1660-1774), dining the period the Navigation Act 
was in force, Britain had never aimed at raising a revenue from 
the Colonies, but only at enforcing a monopoly. But they bore 
all the commercial restraints' from force of habit—because first, 
they had them from their very inception. Secondly, the capital 
that British monopolists had invested in American trade, deve¬ 
loped the industry of the Colonies and laid the foundations of 
their prosperity. Thirdly, except for commercial restraints the 
Colonies enjoyed perfect internal autonomy, which compensated 
for those restraints. Now England has gone further. She has 
added the burden of a universal internal and external taxation 
to the restraints of an internal and external monopoly. 

She has quartered twenty new regiments in America, at 
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America s expense. Revenue was proposed to be raised from the 
Colonies for the upkeep of the additional army. Champions of 
economy did not oppose the measure as the money was to come 
from America. At this juncture Grenville became prime minister 
(1763). Learned in law, hard-headed and efficient in adminis¬ 
tration, he lacked the liberal outlook of a statesman. He looked 
upon the growin^{ prosperity of America with such jealousy 
that he ti^^htened the commercial bonds to the point of strangl¬ 
ing her trade. With the new admiralty courts, the sudden 
extinction of the paper currency, the quartering of soldiers 
and other measures the Americans found that they were 
treated as delinquents. In 1764 he passed a revenue Act, that 
opened the new principle of raising a revenue in America,— 
which was in addition to the monopoly. And yet, as the duties 
were poit duties like those which they had been accustomed to 
bear, they did not revolt against it. They contented themselves 
with remonstrances to Parliament, which were brushed aside. 
In 1765, while the Stamp Act was under deliberation the minis¬ 
ter refused with scorn even to receive petition fiom the mo'^t 
respectable of the Colonies. They, therefore, had no alternative 
but to disobey or pay the taxes imposc^d by a parliament that 
would not even listen to them. 

Lord Rockingham’s Courageous Repeal oi' the Stamp 
Act 

Burke then refutes the contention (a) that all the disturbances 
in Ameiica were created by the Repeal of the Stamp Act. A 
few sentences from Grenville’s amendment to the address and 
from the letter of Gencial Gage give the lie to that contention. 
(/;) Then the enemies of complete repeal said that the opposi¬ 
tion in Parliament to the Stamp Act at the time of its passing, 
encouraged the American to their resistance. Burke answers 
that the debate which took place at the time of the passing 
of that Act was of the most languid character ; no more than 
two or thiee gentlemen spoke against the Act, and that with 
great reserve and remarkable temper, (r) Then another lie had 
been circulated, to the effect that the disturbances arose from 
the account which had been received in America of the change 
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in the ministry. As a matter of fact, so little was lli<^ change 
of ministry known in America that the letleis of the govcrnois 
describing the distuibanccs there were all addiessed to the old 
ministry. (jd) It is asked, finally, whether, after the repeal 
the provinces were quiet ? Burke has no hesitation in replying 
that they ti>ere. Not only were they quiet but, as Governor 
Bernard’s letter shows, they showed respectful gratitude to the 
mother country for what she had done and agreed to give 
compensation to those who had suffered from the violence of 
(he populace. After this experience “ nobody shall persuade 
me”, says Burke, ‘'when a whole people are concerned, that 
acts of lenity are not means of conciliation.” 

The Summing Up (49-55) 

After all these changes and agitations the question reduces 
itself to this. Though the pieamble of your Act says that it is 
expedient to raise a revenue in America, your partial repeal 
makes that revenue impossible. No other taxes can be contem¬ 
plated as a Secretary of State has disclaimed all intention of 
further taxation. The principle of that disclaimei coveis the 
tax that is left unrepealed. The tax that lingers after its com¬ 
panions are gone is inconsistent with the assuiance solemnly 
given to the colonies. Considerations of honour, advantages, peace 
or power all demand the repeal of the tea duty. 

If you must, however, employ your strength, employ it to 
uphold you in some honourable right or some profitable 
wrong. Your wisdom lies in making reasonable concessions 
so that you may effectively resist unreasonable demands. 
You will //len be empk^ying force with better grace and you 
will stand on surer ground. You have adopted the American 
distinction of internal and external duties. That distinction 
is very useful in practice. 

Follow, if you will, the practice of external taxation, as you have 
done for a century, for regulating trade and not for supporting 
establishments. Do not insist on logical rights. “ The spirit of 
practicability, of moderation, and mutual convenience, will never 
call in geometrical exactness as the arbitrator of amicable settle- 
unent.” 

If I could have my wish I should like the Americans to know 
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that we have not only repealed all the duties, but also the penal 
bills. Let not our angel of peace go to America in the company 
of the destroying angel. 

If, in spite of all that I iiige, you aie bent on taxing America 
see that your unjust couisc js at least profitable. Ascertain the 
levenue, settle its quantity, provide for its collection and then 
fight for it. “ If you murder, rob ; if you kill, take possession.” 
Let there be method in your madness. 

Have some settled policy but don’t stickle for abstract lights. 
I hate the veiy sound of metaphysical distinctions. For, if irom 
the illimitable natuie of supreme sovereignty you insist on subtle 
deductions you will drive the colonies to call in question that 
sovereignty itself. They will not allow themselves to be argued 
into slavery. They will look upon the burdens of unlimited 
monoprily added to those of unlimited revenue, as legal slavery. 

One of my opfxments in the hou^'e has argued ingeniously 
that even though several towns of England are not lepresented 
they are taxed. Why should the Americans resent it then? ‘They 
are our children.” But when children ask for bread are we to 
give them a stone ? When this child of ours wishes to reflect 
the beauteous countenance of British liberty, shall we turn to 
them oui backs ’ ask them to copy our weakness and not 
our strength; shall we give them our disgrace for their glory? 
Look to the consequences of your action Reflect how you are 
to govern a people, who think they ought to be free, and think 
they are not. Your scheme yields no revenue. It yields nothing 
but discontent, disorder and disobedience ; and vsuch is the state 
of America, that after wading up to the eyes in blood you could 
only end just where you began. 

Then Burke answeis th(' question : ’* What is to become of the 
Dcclaiatory Act, asserting the entireneso' of British legislative 
authority, if we abandon the practice of taxation ? ” The British 
parliament should retain its imperial authority for the purpose 
of maintaining the unity of the empire ; she should regard her 
power of taxing in Parliament as an instrument of empire, and 
not as a means of revenue. If Britain had but adhered to this 
policy the Colonies would have liberally given, but, instead, she 
proceeded to extract by force. You can get nothing by force. 
Tyranny is a poor provider. 
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While Britain pursued her ancient policy, in times of peace 
she flourished in commerce, and when war iiquired it, had 
siifiTicient aid from the Colonies She threw ('verytliin^^ into con¬ 
fusion wnen she passed the Stamp Act, and she lestored every¬ 
thing to order when she repealed it. The revival of the system 
of taxation produced the very worst effects. Partial repeal has 
produced, not partial good, but universal evil. 

li. GRENVILLE AND TQWNSHEND 

Grenville 

A hard-headed man, with a strong will and tireless industry, 
Grenville regarded public business as a pastime, and not as a 
task. He rose to powder from the ranks and had a thorough 
knowledge of the constitution and parliamentary procedure Ho 
was bred to the law, and so deeply was he dyed in law that his 
entire outlook on the world was coloured by it. The legal bent 
of mind always fastens upon the letter of the Iaw% and often 
misses the spirit. It dulls imagination, blunts human sympathies, 
and makes a man settle political affairs by a consideration of 
precedents. This happens partiailarly when the lawyer does not 
mingle with the world, and has hence little understanding of 
human nature. Grenville was such a ca^e-hardened lawyer Re¬ 
sides, he was a red-tapist, who valued the forms of business more 
than the substance. Such a mind can woik well in normal situa¬ 
tions. But it is puzzled when it is suddenly confronted by un¬ 
foreseen events'. When faced by sudden ciises, by war and 
popular convulsions, it is utterly helpless. “ When the high 
roads are broken up giveFor every problem Grenville 
had only one solution. He would ask • “ What is the law on the 
matter?” Naturally, in dealing with Ameiica he believed regu¬ 
lation to be commerce, and taxes to be revenue. Among regula¬ 
tions none weighed with him so much as the Act of Navigation. 
His lawyer’s angle of vision made him turn a jealous eye towards 
the commercial prosperity of the American colonies—particularly 
towards the contraband trade. 

Charles Townshend 

He was the delight and ornament of the House, the idol of 
evening parties and political circles. A man of a more pointed 
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and finished wit cannot be found. In lefincd, subtle and pcnC' 
judgment, when lie was himself he surj>assed eveiyone. 
He could quickly marshal his arguments and illustrations to 
drive home whichever side of a question he took up. He could 
present his matter skilfully and powerfully. He could level his 
argument just to the understanding of the House. He knew how 
to make it neither too trite nor too subtle. He hit the House 
just between w'ind and water. He told them just what they 
wanted to hear being a past master in playing to the gallery. 
He reflected the moods of the House. It took him for its guide, 
because he was its cicatuie, To please universally was the object 
of his life. Being in every sense a child of the House, he adapted 
himselt to its disposition, adjusting himself before it as at a 
looking glass He had an immoderate passion for fame. The 
applause of Parliament was the best music he loved to hear. 

One day he advocated the Stamp Act, because it chimed in 
with the mood of the House ; and when that mood swung to 
its opposite, Townshend voted for the repeal of the Act. To 
render the tax palatable to the partisans of American revenue 
he put in a preamble. 'Po please the Americans he said it was 
merely an external duty. To please the former he said it was 
a duty for revenue ; to please the latter he said it was laid on 
British manufacturers . and so forth. He was a candidate for 
contradictory honours. 


iii. CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA 
The Ovr«:RTURK (56-61) 

The House of Commons, having passed a bill for confining the 
trade of some of the Colonics to Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Islands in the West Indies, and for rCvStricting their right 
to carry on fisheries in Newfoundland, had sent up the bill to 
the House of Lords. The Lords returned it to the Commons. 
This is a fortunate circumstance, says Burke,’ for it gave the 
Commons a chance of evolving a plan of American govern¬ 
ment—of considering the entire American policy in calm'er 
mood. The policy of England towards the Colonies had never 
been steady. From time to time ministers adopted whatever po¬ 
licy was fashionable. I Having realized that England’s power ovxr 
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ihe Colonies was in the nature of a high trust, Buike studied the 
\merican problem thoioughly, and arrived at a s( 3 lution of that 
problem. It was no good chopping and changing the American 
ixilicy from day to day. Former parliaments were howevei con¬ 
sistent in this- that they always irritated American feelings. It 
might be said, “ well, they might be wrong,- but ha\ e you a 
better scheme ? ” The time has come for the oppc-sition to show 
that they have a scheme. It was not wise for a man wh^^ was not 
a member of the government, rays Burke, to indulge in framing 
schemes. Nevertheless, an exception must be made for exceptional 
times. Even men of no importance can do some good. At any 
rate, his plan will be judged by its essential soundness ; people 
wall not be misled by the glamour of ministerial authority. What 
is his plan ? Nothing but this to restore peace and the confidence 
of the colonies in the mother country. Lord North’s scheme (of 
giving each Colony the option of raising an amount which Parlia¬ 
ment can see its w^ay to accept) will only fill the lobbies of the 
House with disputatious Colony agents. It wall not w^ork, but it 
shows that the House is in a mood tO; adopt a conciliatory policy. 
It would not do to discuss plans without reference to the actual 
circumstances of America. No country vshould be governed accord¬ 
ing to our fancies regarding its circumstances. 

The First Part (pp. 61-77) -A Review of American 
Population, Trade, Enterprise. Character, Reli¬ 
gion AND Education. 

P Population grows so rapidly in America that it is always out¬ 
growing your highest estimate. “ While the dispute continues, the 
exaggeration ends.” You cannot trifle with so large a mass of the 
interests and feelings of the human race. As for American ti^de, 
in sixty-eight yeais (from 1704-1772) it had increase^d moic 
than twelvefold. England’s export to America alone, in 1772, was 
about as much as her export to the whole world at the begin¬ 
ning of the century ; and to a single colony she exported as much 
as she did, in 1704, to all the Colonies taken together. The 
export to Pennsylvania alone was fifty times what it had been in 
1704. ” When we speak of the commerce with our Colonies 

fiction lags after truth; invention is unfruitful, and imagina¬ 
tion cold and barren.” 
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American corn now feeds not only England, but a good part 
of Europe. The American whale fishery is one of the marvels of 
modern marine enterprise. It extends from the frozen north to 
southern Atlantic. “ No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries. 
No climate that is nc't witness to their toils." For preserving a 
people so numerous, so active, so growing, so spirited as this, 
force is but a feeble instrument. It is uncertain too, for Eng¬ 
land cannot be sure of victory. Besides force will only impove¬ 
rish America, and what will you get from a wasted and famished 
territory ? Again, our experience counsels a policy of concilia¬ 
tion. 

3^ Now consider the chaiacter and temper of the Americans. The 
h^red spirit of liberty is stronger in the English Colonies than 
in any other people of the earth. Their people emigrated from 
England when the love of liberty was strongest in England. It 
IS an article of democratic faith with them that the people them¬ 
selves- either directly or through their legislatures- -must pos.^ss 
the power of granting money. If this power was taken from them 
they thought that they had lost all their freedom. The spirit is 
fostered by their consciousness that their governments were 
popular. It is further strengthened by their religion. They are 
extreme Protestants, and ^otestantism is wedded to indepen¬ 
dence of mind and opinion. It is built upon the doctrine of 
liberty. It may be said that the Colonists of the southern states 
belong to the Established Church ; but they are slave-owners. 
This fact only makes, them all the more proud and jealous of 
their freedom. In no other country is the study of law so „de- 
^ votedly pursued as in America. It gives them the necessary 
knowledge to defend their rights. It makes them dexterous in 
attack and ready in defence. They know how to find loopholes 
in the constitutions. From a remote distance they can snuff the 
approach of tyranny.^ Again, how can England exercise force on 
a country 3000 miles away ? “ Seas roll, months pass between the 
order and execution." 

England’s threats and coercion laws have had no effect upon 
the Colonists. You suspended the free constitution of Massa¬ 
chusetts. What is the result ? Without the bustle of a revolu¬ 
tion they formed their own government, which is implicitly obey¬ 
ed by the people. They have shown that they can get along 
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without a governor, without public council, without judges, with¬ 
out executive magistrates. How long h this state of affairs to 
continue ? In our anxiety to prove that the Americans have no 
right to their liberties we are destroying the foundation of our 
own government. That foundation is the very liberty which we 
are denying to America. In denying them freedom we show that 
we are not lovers of freedom ourselves. 

Thf Second Part ( 77 - 88 ) ; Three Ways Suggested- - 
Their Merits Considered. 

One can think of three ways of dealing with this stubborn 
spirit of the Colonies* : 1. To change that spirit, by removing 
the causes. 2. To prosecute it as criminal 3. To comply with 
it as necessary. The first is not practicable. In order to check 
the evil of a growing population we must make no further grants 
of land. 

But there is so much unoccupied land in the possession of pri 'J 
vate individuals that there is ample room for an immense future 
population. Besides, they can occupy, without the formality of 
a royal grant, the vast plain beyond the Appalachian mountains. 
There they would turn into baibarian hordes and become a me¬ 
nace to the territories which are under orderly government. But, 
can we not impx)verish the Colonies ? It is certainly easy. 
What use, however, is an America that is impoverished ? If 
your object is to “beggar them into submission, you will not suc¬ 
ceed. For misery begets discontent, and discontent rouses the 
spirit of revolt. Too weak to contribute to your prosperity, the 
Colonies can prove a great danger to your peace. Nor can 
you alter their freedom-loving character. How can you change 
the stubborn fact that they are descended from English people ? 
You cannot persuade them that they have not the blood of freedom 
in their veins. “ An Englishman is the unfit test p>erson on earth 
to argue another Englishman into slavery. You cannot change 
their religion or their education. You cannot burn their law-books, 
as books of magic were burnt in the Middle Ages. You cannot 
substitute a military despotism in place of the present popular 
assemblies. It would be more expensive to us. Do not think that 
America will patiently submit to it. Nor is the proposal to hum- 
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ble the pride of the Virginians by enfranchising the slaves 
practicable. The slaves themselves might not like to be free. 
Cannot the Virginian master anticipate us,—by freeing the slaves, 
and arming them against us? Finally, can you annihilate the 
three thcoisand miles that separate England and America, mak¬ 
ing control difficult ? 

But can we not punish them as we do criminals? Such a 
procedure may be proper with individuals, but not with nations. 
It is a contest between two parts of an empire. You cannot 
frame a charge against a whole people ; nor insult their feelings 
as Sir Edward Coke did Sir Walter Raleigh, “ For wise men 
this IS not judicious ; for sc/ber men, not decent ; for minds 
tinctured with humanity not mild and merciful.” An Empire 
means a head and subordinate parts, each with its privileges. 
If ai subordinate part claims a privilege from England, it does 
so because it recognizes England as the supreme power. If Eng¬ 
land looks upon a claim of liberty (or privilege) by the subor¬ 
dinate part as treason, she behaves like a tyrant; and submis¬ 
sion to her is nothing but slavery. Again, in a dispute between 
two parlies - the parties here being England and Ameiica—how 
can one of them play the role of judge ? ‘To be a judge in my 
own cause frightens me. It is against my notion of justice.’ 
England may think that she has a right to tax America. But 
that does not mean she can exeicise it. For there arc some rights 
which, if exercised, will become the most odious of wrongs. Fur¬ 
ther, let England consider her inconsistency in the matter. She 
has charged Mas.sachusetts with the crime ('f rebellion ; but 
instead of proceeding against the Colony as a rebel at law, she 
has acted as though it were an independent power. 

So then, we can neither change the libeity-loving nature of the 
Ameiicans, nor punish them as criminals. The only method that 
IS left IS tliat of conciliation. 'To conciliate them we must know 
what their grievance is. They say that they, are taxed by a parlia¬ 
ment in which they are not represented. England says, on the 
other hand, that if she has the right of legislating for the Colonies 
she has the right of taxing them too. But all this discussion 
atKmt lights will not lead us anywhere. “The question with me 
IS not whether you have a light to render your people miserable ; 
but whether it is not your interest to make them happy. It is 
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not what a lawyer tells me I may do ; but what humanity, reason, 
and justice tell me I ought to do. Is a politic aU the woi ; 
for being a generous one?’’ Let England leinember that if she 
asseits her rights, she may lose the suit ! Even if the Colonials 
at the time of their emigration had signed a contract that they 
and their descendants would continue to be slaves of Engla id, 

U would even then be England’s duty to govern the Colonies on 
the pjinciples of freedom. “I am not determining a point of 
law ; I am lestoring tranquillity,” cries Burke in ringing tones. 
I.et England, therefore, solemnly declare to the Colonies that she 
would ncA depart from the principles of liberty that govern the 
English constitution. It is not enough noiv to say that we re 
nounee our right of taxation : we must go further. Some of those 
w'ho oppose conceSvSion do so (/n the ground, that if we yield to 
America on the point of taxation, they wwild immediately begin 
to clamour against all regulation of their trade by England. But 
we cannot know whether their quarrel is against trade law^s oi 
against taxation, until you repeal the taxes. You fear 
that they will go on resisting, and you punish people from that 
mere fear. What is the conclusion? Never do anything to allay 
people’s discontent, for if you do so. they will become more dis¬ 
contented, and more unmanageable. That is your logic. Autho¬ 
rity can be maintained, only it is oppressive What is theii 
offence then ? Your fear ! Consider again the ridiculousness of 
3 our position. Lord North himself admitted that the restraints 
on trade are useless. But when it is proved to him that the 
taxes bring no revenue, he defends the trade regulations. Trade 
laws and rev^enue laws—each by itself is useless. But each is 
useful to defend the other ! 

The Third Part (pp. 88-94). Some Precedents. 

In this section Burke supports his policy of conciliation by 
citing historic precedents ; by lefcrring to the method England 
adopted in dealing with Ireland, Wales, Chester and Durham. 
England recognized the right of each of these provinces to tax 
itself. Similarly, let America too be allowed to tax herself for 
the benefit of the Empire. The conferment of the franchise and 
the establishment of representative institutions had the result of 
pacifying each province. 
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The Fourth Part (pp. 94-104) -Burke’s Resolutions 

'J'hc Resolutions bej^in with thi* pieambles : 1. That the Arnei- 
icans who are unrepresented in the English Parliament have been 
grieved by taxes imposed upon them by that Parliament, and that 
their resentment has disturbed the peace of the Empire. 2. That 
no method has been devised for securing representation for the 
Colonies in the English Parliament. 3. That it is legally com¬ 
petent for the Colonial assemblies to make grants to the crown. 
4. That they have on several occasions freely granted subsidies 
and aids for his Majesty’s services, and that this right of granting 
has been acknowledged by Parliament. On the basis of these 
preambles Burke proposes : 1. To repeal the Acts by which 
duties are levied in America, instead of in England. 2. To repeal 
the Boston Port Act, which deprived Boston of the privileges 
of a harbour. 3. To repeal the Massachusetts Government Act. 
4. To amend the statute of Henry VIII, for the trial of treasons 
committed out of the king’s dominions. 5. That the judges ap¬ 
pointed by a Colonial legislative assembly shall not be removed, 
except by his Majesty in Council, upon a formal complaint by the 
Colonial governor or the assembly. 6. To regulate the procedure 
of the admiralty courts instituted to try cases arising from breach 
c/f the Act of Navigation. 

The Concluding Part (pp. 104 to the end)--S ome Ob¬ 
jections Answered—Lord North’s Scheme of Ran- 
soME BY Auction—Peroration 

It is objected that some of the precedents cited prove more than 
we want to prove : that the preamble to the Chester Act would 
compel us to accept the position that if England cannot tax the 
Colonies because they are unrepresented, she cannot legislate for 
them also. To this Burke replies : The words he has quoted 
at the beginning of the resolutions (see bottom of p. 95) are 
not his, but those of Parliament. It show.^ that Parliament it¬ 
self has adopted the view that taxation without representation 
is a legitimate grievance. The Americans are in a state of ex¬ 
treme irritation. From their attitude now we cannot judge what 
they will do when peace and good will copae to prevail between 
the two countries. Men’s actions are governed, not by the vStrict 
logic of ideas, but by their idea of what would best promote their 
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happiness and welfare. When the Americans come to feel that 
they are no longer tyrannized over by England ; when they rea¬ 
lize that the acts of the British Parliament support and guaran¬ 
tee their own freedom, they will not lebel against them. They 
will not then question the right of Parliament to legislate. 'The 
complete subordination of the parts (of the Empire) to the head 
(England) is not unity. There can be no union if the liberties 
of the parts are violated by the head. England, as the supreme 
authority, should not usurp the privileges that belong to the 
different members of her Empire. 

Burke then analyzes and sets forth the drawbacks of Lord 
North’s plan of ‘ ransom by auction.' It is neither taxation by 
Parliament nor a free grant by the Colonies. Secondly, it is 
not easy to fix the pioportional payment for twenty-four or 
twenty-five governments. The proportion is extremely complex. 
The share for each Colony has to be proportionate to its wealtli, 
to the total wealth of America, and to Britain’s share of the 
imperial burden. Thirdly, the pioposal gives the very grievance 
for the remedy. When they complain that they are taxed with¬ 
out their consent, you say you will fix the sum at which they 
shall be taxed. Suppose that, in order to pay up their quota, 
they levied duties on goods imported from England, you would 
simply not allow it. It means that while you fi^ the amount, 
you will also deny them all sources of raising it. Fourthly, it 
will plunge you into inextricable difficulties. Fifthly, what about 
the Colonies that refuse to accept your proposal ? They will go 
lightly taxed, while the others will have to bear a heavy bur¬ 
den. This would lead to endless difficulties. Sixthly, suppose 
the Colonies are in arrears for several years. How will you exact 
the money? Will you go to war with them ? Instead of a 
standing revenue you will have a standing quarrel. Finally, says 
Burke, I think that the real object of Lord North is to breed 
jealousy and disunion among the Colonies. But my proposal 
aims at peace and union of the Colonies. It will bring about 
immediate tranquillity, whereas Lord North's proposal is full 
of hazard. Mine becomes the dignity of a ruling people. 

But what is the good of peace without money ? asks the man 
who wants a revenue from America. My reply is, says Burke, 
that by granting to America the power of Refusal, you gain 
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their good will and friendship—which means the entire wealth ol 
America. What is given voluntarily is infinitely greater than 
what is extracted by force. Do not live in a fool’s paradise. You 
can never dream of a revenue from America -you can never re¬ 
ceive it No, not a shilling. Let not America be driven to ex¬ 
haust herself. In time of war she will be of incalculable service. 

No bond between the two countries can be stronger than the 
close affection which springs from common names, common blood, 
similar privileges, and equal protection : Behave in such a man¬ 
ner that America may realize that the sovereign authority of 
England is a tow'cr of strength to American libeity. From othci 
countries America can command everything- except libeity. Of 
this England has the monopoly. It is not legal regulations, but 
the heart that binds the Empire. Uplift your hcails, and have 
the vision to realize this. And lemember that a great Empire 
and little minds go ill together. 
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BURKE’S SPEECH 

ON 

AMERICAN TAXATION (1774) 


PREFACE 

The following speech has been much the vSubject of conversation , 
and the desire of having it printed was last summer veiy general. 
The means of gratifying the public curiosity were obligingly fur¬ 
nished from the notes of some gentlemen, mcmbeis of the last 
parliament. 

The piece has been for some months ready for the press. But 
a delicacy, possibly over-sciupulous, has delayed the publication 
to this time. The friends of administration have been used to 
attribute a great deal of the opposition to their measures in 
America to the writings published in England. The editor of 10 
this speech kept it back, until all the mcasuies of government 
have had their full operation, and can be no longer affected, il 
ever they could have been affected, by any publication. 

Mo^t ri'adeis will recollect the uncommon pams taken at the 
beginning of the last session of the last parliament, and indeed 
during the whole eouise of it, to asperse the character-, and 
deciy the measure^, of those who were supposed to be friends 
to America ; in order to weaken the effect of their opposition to 
the acts of rigour then preparing against the colonies. The 
speech contains a full refutation of the charges against that 20 
party with which Mr. Burke has all along acted. In doing this, 
he has taken a review of the effects of all the schemes which 
have been successively adopted in the government of the planta¬ 
tions. The subject is interesting; the matter of inforn^atiop 
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various, and important ; and the publication at thi^^ time, (hr 
editor hopes, will not be thought iiiisen^onable. 

SPKKCH, ike 

Durin<; the last session of the last pailiament, on the 19th of 
April, 177 J, Mr. Hose Fu11(t, member for Hye, made the follow¬ 
ing motion ; That an act made in the seventh year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, intituled, “ An act for granting certain 
duties m th(' Hritish colonies and plantations in America ; for 
allowing a diawback of the duties of customs upon the expoita¬ 
ll) lion from this kingdom of coffee and cocoa nuts, of the produce 
of the said colonics or plantations ; for discontinuing the draw^ 
backs payable on china earthenware exported to America ; and 
for more effectually preventing the clandestine running of goods 
in the said colonies and plantations,” might be read. 

And the same being read accordingly ; he moved, “ That this 
House will, upon this day sevennight, resolve itself into a com¬ 
mittee of the whole House, to take into consideration the duty 
of 3(1. per pound weight upon tea, payable in all his Majesty's 
dominions in America, imposed by the said act ; and also the 
20 appropriation of the said duty.” 

On this latter motion a w^arm and interesting debate arose, 
in which Mr. Burke spoke as follows : 

Sir, “-I agree with the honourable gentleman who spoke la^t. 
that this subject is not new in this House. Very disagreeably 
to this House, very unfortunately to this nation, and to the peace 
and prosperity of this whole empire, no topic has been more fami¬ 
liar to us. For nine long years, session after session, we have 
been lashed round and round this miserable circle of occasional 
arguments and temporary expedients. I am sure our heads must 
30 turn, and our stomachs nauseate with them. We have had them 
in eveiy shape ; we have looked at them in every point of view. 
Invention is exhausted ; reason is fatigued ; experience has given 
judgment ; but obstinacy is not yet conquered. 

The honourable gentleman has made one endeavour more to 
diversify the form of this disgusting argument. He has thrown 
out a speech composed almost entirely of challenges. Challenges 
are serious things ; and as he is a man of prudence as well as 
resolution. T dare say ho has very w'ell w'cighed those challenges 
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biToro he delivered them. 1 had long the happiness to sit at the 
same side of the House, and to agree with the honouiable gen- 
llcman on all the American questions. My sentiments, I am 
suie, are vvell known to him ; and I thought 1 had been per¬ 
fectly acquainted with his. Though I find myself mistaken, he 
will still peimil me to use the privilege of an old fiiendship ; 
he will permit me to apply myself to the House undei the 
sanction of his authority , and, on the various grounds he has 
measured out, to submit to you the poor opinions which I have 
foimed upon a matter of imix)rtance enough to demand the 1C 
fullest consideration I could bestow upon it. 

He has stated to the House two grounds ol deliberation ; one 
narrow and simple, and meicly confined to the question on your 
paper . the other more laige and more complicated , compre¬ 
hending the whole series of the parliamentaiy proceedings with 
regard to America, their causes, and their consequences. With 
regard to the latter ground, he states it as useless, and thinks it 
may be even dangerous, to enter into so extensive a field of 
inquiry. Yet, to my surprise, he had hardly laid down this 
restrictive proposition, to which his authoiity would have given 20 
so much weight, when directly and with the same authority, he 
condemns it ; and declares it absolutely necessary to enter into 
the most ample histoiical detail. His zeal has thrown him a 
little out of his usual accuracy. In this perplexity, what shall 
we do. Sir, who arc willing to submit to the law he gives us ? 

He has reprobated in one part of his speech the rule he had 
laid down for debate m the other ; and, after narrowing the 
ground for all those who are to speak after him, he takes an 
excursion himself, as' unbounded as the subject and the extent 
of his great abilities. 30 

Sir, when I cannot obey all his laws, I will do the best I can. 

I will endeavour to obey such of them as have the sanction of 
his example ; and to stick to that rule, which, though not con¬ 
sistent with the other, is the most rational. He w^as certainly in 
the right when he took the matter largely. I cannot prevail on 
myself to agree with him in his censure of his own conduct. It 
is not, he will give me leave to say, eithei useless or dangerous. 

He asserts, that retrospect is not wise ; and the pioper, the only 
proper, subject of inquiry, is “not how we got into this difTiMiky, 
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but how we are to get out of it.’‘ In other words, we arO> 
according to him, lo conbult our invention, and to reject our 
experience. The mode of deliberation he recommends is diame¬ 
trically opposite to every rule of reavson and every principle of 
good sense established among mankind. For that sense and 
that reason I have always understood absolutely to prescribe, 
whenever we are involved in difficulties from the measures we 
have pursued, that we should take a strict review of those mea¬ 
sures in order to coriect our errors, if they should be corrigible ; 
10 or at least to avoid a dull uniformity in mischief, and the unpitied 
calamity of being repeatedly caught m the same snare. 

Sir, I will freely follow the honourable gentleman in his histo¬ 
rical discussion, without the least management for men or mea¬ 
sures, further than as they shall seem to me to deserve it. But 
before I go into that large consideration, because I would omit 
nothing that can give the House satisfaction, I wish to tread the 
narrow ground to which alone the honourable gentleman, in one 
part of his speech, has so strictly confined us. 

He desires to know, whether, if we w^ere to repeal this tax, 
20 agreeably to the proposition of the honourable gentleman who 
made tlie motion, the Americans would not take post on this 
concession, in order to make a new attack on the next body of 
taxes ; and whether they would not call foi a repeal of the duty 
on wine as loudly as they do now foi the repeal of the duty on 
tea ? Sir, I can give no security on this subject. But I will do 
all that I can, and all that can be fairly demanded. To the 
exfyi'rtence which the honourable gentleman reprobates in one 
instant, and revolts to in the next ; to that experience, without 
the least wavering or hesitation on my part, I steadily appeal ; 
3(1 and would to God there was no other arbiter to decide on the 
vote with which the House is to conclude this day. 

When parliament repealed the Stamp Act in the year 1776 I 
affirm, fust, that the Americans did not in* consequence of this 
measure call upon you to give up the former parliamentary reve¬ 
nue which subsisted in that country ; or even any one of the 
articles which compose it. I affirm also, that when, departing 
from the maxims of that repeal, you revived the scheme of taxa¬ 
tion, and thereby filled the minds of the colonists wth new jea¬ 
lousy, and all sorts of apprehensions, then it was that they quar- 
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relied with the old taxes, as well as the new; then it was, and 
not till then, that they questioned all the parts of your legisla¬ 
tive power ; and by the battery of such questions have shaken 
the solid structure of this empire to its deepest foundations. 

Of those two propositions I shall, before I have done, give 
such convincing, such damning proof, that however the contrary 
may be whispered in circles, or bawled in newspapers, they 
never more will dare to raise their voices in this House. I speak 
with great confidence. I have reason for it. The ministers are 
with me. They at least are convinced that the repeal of the 10 
Stamp Act had not, and that no repeal can have, the consequen¬ 
ces which the honourable gentleman who defends their measures 
is so much alarmed at. To their conduct I refer him for a con¬ 
clusive answer to this objection. I c'aro' my proof irresistibly 
into the very body of both ministry and parliament; not on any 
general reasoning growing out of collateral matter, but on the 
conduct of the honourable gentleman s ministerial friends on the 
new revenue itself. 

The act of 1767, which grants this tea duty, sets forth in its 
preamble, that it was expedient to raise a revenue in America, for 20 
the support of the civil government there, as well as for pur¬ 
poses still more extensive. To this support the act assigns six 
branches of duties. About two years* after this act passed, the 
ministry, I mean the present ministry, thought it expedient to 
repeal five of the duties, and to leave (for reasons best known 
to themselves) only the sixth standing. Suppose any person, at 
the time of that repeal, had thus addressed the minister : “ Con¬ 
demning, as you do, the repeal of the stamp act, why do you 
venture to repeal the duties upon glass, paper, and painters’ 
colours? Let your pretence for the repeal be what it will, are 30 
you not thoroughly convinced, that your concessions will produce, 
not satisfaction, but insolence, in the Americans ; and that the 
giving up these taxes will necessitate the giving up of all the 
rest ? This objection was as palpable then as it is now ; and 
it was as good for preserving the five duties as for retaining the 
sixth. Besides, the minister will recollect, that the repeal of the 
Stamp Act had but just preceded his repeal ; and the ill policy of 
that measure, (had it b^n so impolitic as it has been represent¬ 
ed,) and the mischiefs it produced, were quite recent. Upon the 
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principles therefore of the honourable gentleman, upon the 
prinaples of the minister himself, the minister has nothing at ail 
to answer. He stands condemned by himself, and by all his as¬ 
sociates old and new, as a destroyer, in the first trust of finance, 
of the revenues; and in the first rank of honour, as a betrayer 
of the dignity of his country. 

Most men, especially great men, do not always know their 
well-wishers. I come to rescue that noble lord out of thei hands 
of those he calls his friends; and even out of his own. I will 

lU do him the justice he is denied at home. He has not been 

this wicked or imprudent man. He knew that a repeal had no 
tendency to produce the mischiefs which give so much alarm to 
his honourable friend. His work was not bad in its principle, 
but imperfect in its execution ; and the motion on your paper 
presses him only to complete a proper plan, which, by some 
unfortunate and unaccountable error, he had left unfinished. 

I hope. Sir, the honourable gentleman, who spoke last, is tho¬ 
roughly satisfied, and satisfied out of the proceedings of ministry 
on their own favourite act, that his fears from a repeal are 
20 groundless. If he is not, I leave him, and the noble lord who 

sits by him, to settle the matter, as well as they can, together , 

for if the repeal of American taxes destroys all our government in 
America- He is the man !—and he is the worst of all the repea¬ 
lers, because he is the last. 

But I hear it rung continually in my ears, now and formerly,— 

“ the preamble ! what will become of the preamble, if you repeal 
this tax ? ”—I am sorry to be compelled so often to expose the 
calamities and disgraces of parliament. The preamble of this law 
standing as it now stands, has the lie direct given to) it by the 
30 provisionary part of the act ; if that can be called provisionary 
which makes no provision. I should be afraid to ex 
press myself in this manner, especially in the face of such a 
formidable array of ability as is now drawn up before me, com- 
ix>sed of the ancient household troops of that side of the House, 
and the new recniits from this, if the matter were not clear and 
indisputable. Nothing but truth could give me this firmness ; 
but plain truth and clear evidence can be beat down by no 
ability. The clerk will be so good as to turn to the act, and 
to read this favourite preamble : 
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Whereas it is expedient that a revenue should be raised in 
your Majesty's dominions in America, for making a more certain 
and adequate provision for defraying the charge of the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, and support of civil government, in such provin¬ 
ces where it shall be found necessary ; and towards further defray¬ 
ing the expenses of defending, protecting, and securing the said 
dominions. 

You have heard this pompous performance. Now where is the 
revenue which is to do all these mighty things? Five-sixths re¬ 
pealed- abandoned—sunk—gone- lost for ever. Does the poor 10 
solitary tea duty support the purposes of this preamble ? Is not 
the supply there stated as effectually abandoned as if the tea 
duty had perished in the general wreck? Here, Mr. Speaker, is 
a precious mockery—a preamble without an act—taxes granted 
in order to be repealed -and the reasons of the grant still care¬ 
fully kept up ! This is raising a revenue in America ! This is 
preserving dignity in England ! If you repeal this tax in com¬ 
pliance with the motion, I readily admit that! you lose this fair 
preamble. Estimate your loss in it. The object of the act is 
gone already; and all you suffer is the purging the statute-book 20 
of the opprobrium of an empty, absurd, and false recital. 

It has been said again and again, that the five taxes were re¬ 
pealed on commercial principles. It is so said in the paper in 
my hand ; a paper which I constantly carry about ; which I 
have often used, and shall often use again. What is got by this 
paltry pretence of commercial principles I know not : for if your 
government in America is destroyed by the repeal of taxes, it is 
of no consequence upon what ideas the repeal is granted. Repeal 
this tax too upon commercial principles if you please. These 
principles will serve as well now as they did formerly. But you 30 
know that, either your objection to a repeal from these supposed 
consequences has no validity, or that this pretence never could 
remove it. This commercial motive never was believed by any 
man, either in America, which this letter is meant to sooth, or 
in England, which it is meant to deceive. It was impossible it 
should. Because every man, in the least acquainted with the 
detail of commerce, must know, that several of the articles on 
which the tax was repealed, were fitter objects of duties than 
almost any other articles that could possibly be chosen ; without 
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comparison more so than the tea that was left taxed ; as infinitely 
less liable to be eluded by contraband. The tax upon red and 
white lead was of this nature. You have, in this kingdom, an 
advantage in lead, that amounts to a monopoly. When you find 
yourself in this situation of advantage, you sometimes venture to 
tax even your own export. You did so soon after the last war ; 
when, upon this principle, you ventured to impose a duty on 
coals. In all the articles of American contraband trade, who 
ever heard of the .smuggling of red lead and white lead ? You 
10 might, therefore, well enough, without danger of contraband, and 
without injury to commerce, (if this were the whole considera¬ 
tion,) have taxed these commodities. The same may be said 
of glass. Besides, some of the things taxed were so trivial, that 
the loss of the objects themselves, and their utter annihilation 
out of American commerce, would have been comparatively as 
nothing. But is the article of tea such an object in the trade of 
England, as not to be felt, or felt but slightly, like white lead 
and red lead, and painters’ colours? Tea is an object of far 
other importance. Tea is perhaps the most important object 
20 taking it with its necessary connections, of any in the 

mighty circle of our commerce. If commercial principles had 

been the true motive to the repeal, or had they been at all 
attended to, tea would have been the last article we should have 
left taxed for a subject of controversy. 

Sir, it is not a pleasant consideration : but nothing in the 

world can read so awful and so instructive a lesson, as the 

conduct of ministry in this business, upon the mischief of not 
having large and liberal ideas in the management of great affairs. 
Never have the servants of the state looked at the whole of 
30 your complicated interests in one connected view. They have 
taken things by bits and scraps, some at one time and one pre¬ 
tence, and some at’another, just as they pressed, without any 
sort of regard to their relations or dependencies. They never 
had any kind of system, right or wrong ; but only invented 
occasionally some miserable tale for the day, in order meanly 
to sneak out of difficulties, into which they had proudly strutted. 
And they were put to all these shifts and devices full of mean¬ 
ness and full of mischief, in order to pilfer piecemeal a repeal 
of an act, which they had not the generous courage, when they 
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found and felt their error, honourably and fairly to disclaim. 

By such management, by the irresistible operation of feeble 
counsels, so paltry a sum as three-pence in the eyes of a finan¬ 
cier, so insignificant an article as tea in the eyes of a philo¬ 
sopher, have shaken the pillars of a commercial empire that 
circled the whole globe. 

Do you forget that, in the very last year, you stood on the 
precipice of general bankruptcy ? Your danger was indeed great. 
You were distressed in the affairs of the East India Company , 
and you well know what sort of things are involved in the 10 
comprehensive energy of that significant appellation. I am not 
called upon to enlarge to you on that danger, which you thought 
proper yourselves to aggravate, and to display to the world 
with all the parade of indiscreet declamation. The monopoly of 
the most lucrative trades, and the possession of imperial reve¬ 
nues, had brought you to the verge of beggary and min. Such 
was your representation—such, in some measure, was your case. 
The vent of ten millions of pounds of this commodity, now 
locked up by the operation of an injudicious tax, and rotting in 
the warehouses of the company, would have prevented all this 20 
distress, and all that series of desperate measures which you 
thought yourselves obliged to take in consequence of it. America 
would have furnished that vent, which no other part of the 
world can furnish but America ; where tea is next to a necessary 
of life; and where the demand grows upon the supply. I 
hope our dear-bought East India committees have done us at 
least so much good, as to let us' know, that, without a more 
extensive sale of that article, our East India revenues and ac¬ 
quisitions can have no certain connexion with this country. It 
is through the American trade of tea that your East India 30 
conquests are to be prevented from cmshing you with their 
burthen. They are ponderous indeed : and they must have that 
great country to lean upon, or they tumble upon your head. It 
is the same folly that has lost you at once the benefit of the 
West and of the East. This folly has thrown open folding-doors 
to contraband ; and will be the means of giving the profits of 
the trade of your colonies to every nation but yourselves. Never 
did a people suffer so much for the empty words of a preamble. 

It must be given up. For on what principle does it stand ? This 
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famous revenue stands, at this hour, on all the debate, as a 
description of revenue not as yet known in all the comprehensive 
(but too comprehensive) vocabulary of finance—iz pieambulary 
tat. It is indeed a tax of sophistry, a tax of pedantry, a tax 
of disputation, a tax of war and rebellion, a tax for anything 
but benefit to the imposers, or vsatisfaction to the subject. 

Well ! but whatever it is, gentlemen will force the colonists 
to take the teas. You will force them ? Has seven years’ strug¬ 
gle been yet able to force them ? O but it seems “ we are in the 
10 right. The tax is trifling—in effect it is rather an exoneration 
than an imposition ; three-fourths of the duty formerly payable 
on teas exported to America is taken off; the place of collection 
is only shifted ; instead of the retention of a shilling from the 
drawback here, it is three-pence custom paid in America.” All 
this. Sir, is very true. But this is the very folly and mischief of 
the act. Incredible as it may seem, you know that you have 
deliberately thrown away a large duty which you held secure 
and quiet in your hands, for the vain hope of getting one three- 
fourths less, through every hazard, through certain litigation, and 
20 possibly through war. 

The manner of proceeding in the duties on paper and glass, 
imposed by the same act, was exactly in the same spirit. There 
are heavy excises on those articles when used in England. On 
export, these excises are drawn back. But instead of withhold¬ 
ing the drawback, which might have been done, with ease, with¬ 
out charge, without possibility of smuggling; and instead of 
applying the money (money already in your hands) according 
to your pleasure, you began your operations in finance by fling¬ 
ing away your revenue ; you allowed the whole drawback on 
30 export, and then you charged the duty, (which you had before 
discharged,) payable in the colonies; where it was certain the 
collection would devour it to the bone, if any revenue were ever 
suffered to be collected at all. One spirit pervades and animates 
the whole mass. 

Could anything be a subject of more just alarm to America, 
than to see you go out of the plain high-road of finarfce, and 
give up your most certain revenues and your clearest interests, 
merely for the sake of insulting your colonies ? No man ever 
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doubted that the commodity of tea could bear an imposition of 
three-pence. But no commodity will bear three-pence, or will 
bear a penny, when the general feelings of men are irritated, and 
two millions of people are resolved not to pay. The feelings of 
the colonies were formerly the feelings of Great Britain. Theirs 
were formerly the feelings of Mr. Hampden when called upon 
for the payment of twenty shillings. Would twenty shillings have 
ruined Mr. Hampden’s fortune ? No ! but the payment of half 
twenty shillings, on the principle it was demanded, would have 
made him a slave. It is the weight of that preamble, of which 10 
you are so fend and not the weight of the duty, that the Ameri¬ 
cans are unable and unwilling to bear. 

It is then. Sir, upon the principle of this measure, and notliing 
else, that we are at issue. It is a principle of political expedi¬ 
ency. Your act of 1767 asserts, that it is expedient to raise a 
revenue in America ; your act ol 1769, which takes away that 
revenue, contradicts the act of 1767; and, by something much 
stronger thart words, asserts that it is not expedient. It is a 
reflection upon your wisdom to persist in a solemn parliamen¬ 
tary declaration of the expediency of any object, for which, at 20 
the same time, you make no vsort of provision. And pray. Sir, 
let not this circumstance escape you ; it is very material ; that 
the preamble of this act, which we wish to repeal, is not decla¬ 
ratory of a right, as some gentlemen seem to argue it; it is only 
a recital of the expediency of a certain exercise of a right sup¬ 
posed already to have been asserted; an exercise you are now 
contending for by way and means which you confess, though 
they were obeyed, to be utterly insufficient for their purpose. 
You are therefore at this moment in the awkward situation of 
fighting for a phantom ; a quiddity ; a thing that wants, not only 30 
a substance, but even a name; for a thing, which is neither 
abstract right, nor profitable enjoyment. 

They tell you. Sir, that your dignity is tied to it. I know 
not how it happens, but this dignity of yours is a terrible 
encnimbrance to you ; for it has of late been ever at war with 
your interest, your equity, and every idea of your policy. Show 
the thing you contend for to be reason ; show it to be common 
sense; show it to be the means of attaining some useful end; 
and then I am content to allow it what dignity you please. But 
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what dignity is derived from the perseverance in absurdity, is 
more than ever I could discern. The honourable gentleman has 
said well—indeed, in most of hisi general observations I agree 
with him—^he says, that this subject does not stand as it did 
formerly. Oh, certainly not! Every hour you continue on this 
ill-chosen ground, your difficulties thicken cn you; and there¬ 
fore my conclusion is, remove from a bad position as quickly 
as you can. The disgrace, and the necessity of yielding, both 
of them, grow upon you every hour of your delay. 

10 But will you repeal the act, says the honourable gentleman, 
at this instant when America is in epen resistance to your autho¬ 
rity, and that you have just revived your system of taxation ? 
He thinks he has driven us into a corner? But thus pent up, 

I am content to meet him ; because I enter the lists supported 
by my old authority, his new friends, the ministers themselves. 
'The honourable gentleman remembers, that about five years ago 
as great disturbances as the present prevailed in America on 
account of the new taxes. The ministers represented these 
disturbances as treasonable; and this House thought proper, 
20 on that representation, to make a famous address for a revival, 
and for a new application of a statute of Henry VIII. We 
besought that king, in that well-considered address, to inquire 
into treasons, and to bring the supposed traitors from America 
to Great Britain for trial. His Majesty was pleased graciously 
to promise a compliance with our request. All the attempts from 
this side of the House to resist these violences, and to bring 
about a repeal, were treated with the utmost scorn. An appre¬ 
hension of the very consequences now stated by the honourable 
gentleman, was tlien given as a reason for shutting the door 
30 against all hope of such an alteration. And so strong was the 
spirit for supporting the new taxes, that the session concluded 
with the following remarkable declaration. After stating the 
vigorous measures which had been pursued, the Speech from the 
Throne proceeds : 

You have assured me of your firm support in the prosecution 
of them. Nothing, in my opinion, could be more likely to enable 
the\ well-disposed among my subjects in that part of the world, 
effectually to discourage and defeat the designs of the factious 
and seditious, than the hearty concurrence of every branch of 
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the legislature, in maintaining the execution of the laws in every 
part oj my dominions. 

After this no man dreamt that a repeal under this ministry 
could possibly take place. The honourable gentleman knows 
as well as I, that the idea was utterly exploded by those who 
sway the House. This speech was made on the ninth day of 
May, 1769. Five days after this speech, that is, on the 13th of 
the same month, the public circular letter, a part of which I 
am going to read to you, was written by Lord Hillsborough, 
Secretary of State for the colonies. After reciting the substance 10 
of the king’s speech, he goes on thus : 

“ I can take upon me to assure you, notwithstanding inshiua- 
tions to the contrary, from men with factious and seditious views, 
that his Majesty's present administration have at no time enter¬ 
tained a design to propose to parliament to lay any further 
taxes upon America for the purpose of RAISING A REVENUE ; 
and that it is at present their intention to propose, the next ses¬ 
sion of parliament, to take off the duties upon glass, paper 
and colours, upon consideration of such duties having been laid 
contrary to the true principles of commeicc. 20 

“ These have always been, and still are, the sentiments of his 
Majesty’s present servants ; and by which their conduct in res¬ 
pect to America has been governed. And his Majesty relies upon 
your prudence and fidelity for such an explanation of his 
measures, as may tend to remove the prejudices which have been 
excited by the misrepresentations of those who are enemies to 
the peace and prosperity of Great Britain and her colonies; and 
to re-establish that mutual confidence and affection upon which 
the glory and s'afety of the British empire depend." 

Here, Sir, is a canonical book of ministerial scripture; the 30 
General Epistle to the Americans. What does the gentleman say 
to it ? Here a repeal is promised ; promised without condition ; 
and while your authority was actually resisted. I pass by the 
public promise of a peer relative to the repeal of taxes by this 
House. I pass by the use of the king’s name in a matter of 
supply, that sacred and reserved right of the commons. I conceal 
the ridiculous figure of parliament, hurling its thunders at the 
gigantic rebellion of America ; and then five days after prostrate 
at the feet of those assemblies we affected to despise ; begging 
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them, by the intervention of our ministerial sureties, to receive 
our submission, and heartily promising amendment. These might 
have been serious matters formerly; but we are grown wiser 
than our fathers. Passing, therefore, from the constitutional 
considerations to the mere policy, does not this letter imply, 
that the idea of taxing America for the purpose of revenue is an 
abominable project ; when the ministry suppose that none but 
factious men, and with seditious views, could charge them with 
it ? docs not this letter adopt and sanctify the American distinc- 
10 tion of laxiti^ for a revenue ? does it not formally reject all 
future taxation on that principle ? does it not state the minis¬ 
terial rejection of such principle of taxation, not as the occa¬ 
sional, but the constant, opinion of the king’s servants ? does it 
not say, (I care not how consistently), but does it not say, 
their conduct with regard to America has been always 
governed by this policy? It goes a great deal fin then These 
excellent and trusty servants of the king, justly fearful lest they 
themselves should have lost all credit with the world, bring out 
the image of their gracious sovereign from the inmost and most 
20 sacred shrine, and they pawn him as a security for their pro¬ 
mises^ His Majesty relies on your prudence and fidelity for 
such an explanation of his measures." These sentiments of the 
minister and these measures' of his Majesty, can only relate to 
the principle and practice of taxing for a revenue ; and accord¬ 
ingly Ix)rd Botetourt, stating it as such, did, with great propriety, 
and in the exact spirit of his instructions, endeavour to remove 
the fears of the Virginian assembly, lest the sentiment, which 
it seems (unknown to the world) had always been those of the 
ministers, and by which their conduct in respect to America hetd 
30 been governed, should by some possible resolutions favourable 
to wicked American taxers, be hereafter counteracted. He ad¬ 
dressed them in this manner : 

It may possibly be objectenl, that, as diis Majesty s present 
administration are not immortal, their successors may be inclined 
to attempt to undo ivhat the present ministry shall have 
attempted to perform ; and to that objection I can give but this 
answer ; that it is my firm opinion, that the plan I have stated 
to you will certainly take place; and that it will never be de¬ 
parted from : and so determined am I for ever to abide by it. 
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that I will hel content to be declared infamous, if I do not. to 
the last hour of my life, at all thnes, in all places, and upon all 
occasions, exert every power with which I either am or ever 
shall be legally invested, in order to obtain and maintain for the 
continent of America that satisfaction which I have bren autho¬ 
rized to promise this day, by the confidential servants of our 
gracious sovereign, who to my certain knowledge rates his honour 
so high, that he would rather part with his crown, than preserve 
it by deceit. 

A glorious and true character ! which (since we suffer his 10 
ministers with impunity to answer for his ideas of taxation) we 
ought to make it our business to enable his Majesty to preserve 
in all its lustre. Let him have character, since ours is no more ! 

Let some part of government be kept in respect ! 

This epistle was not the letter of Lord Hillsborough solely ; 
though he held the official pen. It was the letter of the noble 
lord upon the floor, and of all the king’s then ministers, who 
(with I think the exception of two only) are his ministers at 
this hour. The very first news that a British parliament heard 
of what it was to do with the duties which it had given and 20 
granted to the king, was by the publication of the votes of 
American assemblies. It was in America that your resolutions 
were pre-declared. It was from thence that we knew to a cer¬ 
tainty, how much exactly, and not a scruple more or less, wc 
were to repeal. We were unworthy to be let into the secret 
of our own conduct. The assemblies had confidential communi¬ 
cations from his Majesty’s confidential servants. We were 
nothing but instruments. Do you, after this, wonder that you 
have no weight and no respect in the colonies ? After this, are 
you surprised, that parliament is every day and everywhere 30 
losing (I feel it with sorrow, I utter it with reluctance) that 
reverential affection which so endearing a name of authority 
ought ever to carry with it; that you are obeyed solely from 
respect to the bayonet; and that this House, the ground and 
pillar of freedom, is itself held up only by the treacherous under¬ 
pinning and clumsy buttresses of arbitrary power ? 

If this dignity, which is to stand in the place of just policy and 
common sense, had been consulted, there was a time for pre¬ 
serving it, and for reconciling it with any concession. If in the 
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session of 1768, that session of idle terror and empty menaces, 
you had as you were often pressed to do, repealed these taxes, 
then your strong operations would have come justified and en¬ 
forced, in case your concessions had been returned by outrages'. 
But, preposterously, you began with violence; and before terrors 
could have any effect, either good or bad, your ministers im* 
mediately begged pardon, and promised that repeal to the 
obstinate Americans, which they had refused in an easy, good- 
natured, complying British parliament. The assemblies, which 
10 had been publicly and avowedly dissolved for iheir contumacy, 
are called together to receive your submission. Your ministerial 
directors blustered like tragic tyrants here; and then ,went 
mumping with a sore leg in America, canting and whinning, and 
complaining of faction, which represented them as friends to a 
revenue from the colonies. I hope nobody in this’ House will 
hereafter have the impudence to defend American taxes in the 
name of ministry. The moment they do, with this letter of 
attorney in my hand, I will tell them, in the authorized terms, 
they are wretches, “ with factious and seditious views ; enemies 
20 to the peace and prosperity of the mother country and the 
colonies,” and subverters ” of the mutual affection and confi¬ 
dence on which the glory and safety of the British empire 
depend,” 

After this letter, the question is no more on propriety or 
dignity. They are gone already. The faith of your sovereign 
is pledged for the political principle. The general declaration 
in the letter goes to the whole of it. You must therefore either 
abandon the scheme of taxing; or you must send the ministers 
tarred and feathered to America, who dared to hold out the 
30 royal faith for a renunciation of all taxes for revenue. Then 
you must punish, or this faith you must preserve. The Pre¬ 
servation of this faith is of more consequence than the duties 
on red lea^, or white lead, or on broken g^ass, or atlas-ordinary, 
or demy-fine, or blue royal, or bastard, or fooVs-cap, which you 
have given up ; or the three-jjence on tea which you retained. 
The letter went stamped with the public authority of this king¬ 
dom. The instructions for the colony government go under no 
other sanction ; and America cannot believe, and will not obey 
you, if you do not preserve this channel of communication sacred. 
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You are now punishing the colonies for acting on distinctions, 
held out by that very ministry which is here shining in riches, 
in‘ favour and in power; and urging the punishment of the very 
offence to which they had themselvesi been the tempters. 

Sir, if reasons respecting simply your own commerce, which 
is your own convenience, were the sole ground of the lepeal of 
the five duties ; why does Lord Hillsborough, in disclaiming in 
the name of the king and ministry their ever having had an 
intert to tax for revenue, mention it as the means “of re~ 
establishing the confidence and affection of the colonies ^ Is 10 
it a way of soothing others, to assure them'that you will take 
good care of yourself ? The medium, the only medium, for re¬ 
gaining their affection and confidence, is, that you will take off 
something oppressive to their minds. Sir, the letter strongly 
enforces that idea : for though the repeal of the taxes is pro¬ 
mised on commercial principles, yet the means of counteracting 
“the insinuation of men with factious and seditious views” is, 
by a disclaimer of the intention of taxing for revenue, as a 
constant, invariable sentiment and rule of conduct in the govern¬ 
ment of America. 20 

I remember that the noble lord on the floor, not in a former 
debate to be sure, (it would be disorderly to refer to it, I sup¬ 
pose I read it somewhere,) but the noble lord was pleased to 
say, that he did not conceive how it could enter into the head 
of man to impose such taxes as those of 1767; I mean those 
taxes which he voted for imposing, and voted for repealing; 
as being taxes contrary to all the principles of commerce, laid 
on British manufactures. 

I dare say the noble lord is perfectly well read, because the 
duty of his particular office requires he should be so, in all our 30 
revenue laws; and in the policy which is to be collected out 
of them. Now, Sir, when he had read this act of American 
revenue, and a little recovered from his astonishment, I sup¬ 
pose he made one step retrograde (it is but one) and looked at 
the act which stands just before in the statute-book. The 
American Revenue Act is the forty-fifth chapter; the other to 
which I refer is the forty-fourth of the same session. These two 
acts are both to the same purpose ; both revenue acts; both 
taxing out of the kingdom ; and both taxing British manufactures 
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exported. As the 45th is an act for rais'ing a revenue in America, 
the 44th is an act for raising a revenue in the Isle of Man. The 
two acts perfectly agree in all lespects, except one. In the act 
for taxing the Isle of Man, the noble lord will find (not, as in 
the American act, four or five articles) but almost the wfiole body 
of British manufactures, taxed from two and a half to fifteen 
per cent., and some articles, such as that of spirits a great deal 
higher. You did not think it uncommercial to tax the whole 
mass of your manufactures, and, let me add, your agriculture 
10 too ; for, I now recollect, British corn is there also taxed up to 
ten per cent., and this too in the very head quarters, the very 
citadel of smuggling, the Isle of Man. Now will the noble lord 
condescend to tell me why he repealed the taxes on your manu¬ 
factures sent out to America, and not the taxes on the manu¬ 
factures exported to the Isle of Man ? The principle was exactly 
the same, the objects charged infinitely more extensive, the 
duties, without comparison, higher. Why ? Why, notwithstand¬ 
ing all his childish pretexts, because the taxes were quietly 
submitted to in the Isle of Man ; and because they raised a 
20 flame in America. Your reasons were political, not commercial. 
The repeal was made, as Lord Hillsborough's letter well expresses 
it, to regain “ the confidence and affection of the colonies, on 
which the gloiy and safety of the British empire depend.” A 
wise and just motive surely, if ever there was such. But the 
mischief and dishonour is, that you have not done what you 
had given the colonies just cause to expect, when your ministers 
disclaimed the idea of taxes for a revenue. There is nothing 
simple, nothing manly, nothing ingenuous, open, decisive, or 
steady in the proceeding, with regard either to the continuance 
30 or the repeal of the taxes. The whole has an air of little¬ 
ness and fraud. The article of tea is slurred over in the circular 
letter, as it were by accident- nothing is said of a resolution 
either to keep that tax, or to give it up. ’ There is no fair deal¬ 
ing in any part of the transaction. 

If you mean to follow your true motive and your public faith, 
give up your tax on tea for raising a revenue, the principle of 
which has, in effect, been disclaimed in your name ; and which 
produces you no advantage ; no, not a penny. Or, if you choose 
to go on with a poor pretence instead of a solid reason, and will 
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still adhere to your cant of commerce, you have ten thousand 
times more strong commercial reasons for giving up this duty 
on tea, than for abandoning the five others that you have al¬ 
ready renounced. 

The American consumption of teas is annually, I believe 
worth £ 300,000 at the least farthing. If you urge the American 
violence as a justification of your perseverance in enforcing this 
tax, you know that you can never answer this plain question— 
Why did you repeal the others given in the same act, whilst the 
very same violence subsisted ?—But you did not find the violence 10 
cease upon that concession—No ! because the concession was 
far short of satisfying the principle which Lord Hillsborough had 
abjured ; or even the pretence on which the repeal of the other 
taxes was announced ; and because, by enabling the East India 
Company to open a shop for defeating the American resolution 
not to pay that specific tax, you manifestly showed a hankering 
after the principle of the act which you formerly had renounced. 
Whatever road you take leads to a compliance with this motion. 

It opens to you at the end of every vista. Your commerce, 
your policy, your promises, your reasons', your pretences, your 20 
consistency, your inconsistency- all jointly oblige you to this 
repeal. 

But still it sticks in our throats, if we go so far, the Americans 
will go farther. We do not know that. We ought, from ex¬ 
perience, rather to presume the contrary. Do we not know for 
certain that the Americans arc going on as fast as possible, 
whilst wc refuse to gratify them ? Can they do more, or can 
they do worvSe, if we yield this point? I think this concession 
will rather fix a turnpike to prevent their further progress'. It 
is impossible to answer for bodies of men. But I am sure the 30 
natural effect of fidelity, clemency, kindness in governors, is 
peace, good-will, order, and esteem on the part of the governed. 

I would certainly, at least, give these fair principles a fair trial ; 
which, since the making of this act to this hour, they never 
have had. 

Sir, the honourable gentleman having spoken what he thought 
necessary fipon the narrow part of the subject, I have given him, 

I hope, a satisfactory answer. He next presses me by a variety 
of direct challenges and oblique reflections to say somethin,; on 
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the historical part. I shall, therefore, Sir, open myself fully 
on that important and delicate subject; not for the sake of 
telling you a long story, (which I know, Mr. Speaker, you arc 
not particularly fond of,) but for the sale of the weighty in¬ 
struction that, I flatter myself, will necessarily result from it. 
I shall not be longer, if I can help it, than so serious a matter 
requires. 

Permit me then. Sir, to lead your attention very far back ; 
back to the Act of Navigation ; the corner-stone of the policy 
10 of this country with regard to its colonies. Sir, that policy was', 
from the beginning, purely commercial ; and the commercial 
system wavS wholly restrictive. It was the system of a mono¬ 
poly. No trade was let loose from that constraint, but merely 
to enable the colonists to dispose of what, in the course of your 
trade, you could not take ; or to enable them to dispose of such 
articles as we forced upon them, and for which, without some 
degree of liberty, they could not pay. Hence all your specific 
and detailed enumerations : hence the innumerable checks and 
counterchecks : hence that infinite variety of paper chains by 
20 which you bind together this complicated system of the colonies. 
This principle of commercial monopoly runs through no less than 
twenty-nine acts of parliament, from the year 1660 to the un¬ 
fortunate period of 1764. 

In all those acts the system of commerce is established, as 
that, from whence alone you proposed to make the colonies 
contribute (I mean directly and by the operation of your super¬ 
intending legislative power) to the strength of the empire. I 
venture to say, that during that whole period, a parliamentary 
revenue from thence was never once in contemplation. Accord- 
v20 ingly, in all the number of laws passed with regard to the 
plantations, the words which distinguish revenue laws, specifi¬ 
cally as such, were, I think, premeditately avoided. I do not 
say, Sir, that a form of words alters the nature of the law, or 
abridges the power of the law-giver. It certainly does not. 
However, titles and formal preambles are not always idle words ; 
and the lawyers frequently argue from them. I state these facts 
to show, not what was your right, but what has been your 
settled policy. Our revenue laws have usually a title, purport¬ 
ing their being grants ; and the words give and grant usually 
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precede the enacting parts. Although duties were imposed on 
America in acts of King Charles II. and in acts of King William, 
no one title of giving “ an aid to his Majesty," or any other 
of the usual titles to revenue acts, was to be found in any of 
them till 1764; nor were the words “ give and grant" in any 
preamble until the 6th of George II. However, the title of this 
act of George II., notwithstanding the words of donation, con¬ 
siders it merely as a regulation of trade, " an act for the better 
securing of the trade of his Majesty’s sugar colonies in America." 
This act was made on a compromise of all, and at the express 10 
desire of a part, of the colonies themselves. It was therefore 
in some meavSure with their consent; and having a title directly 
purporting only a commercial regulation, and being in tmth 
nothing more, the words were passed by, at a time when no jea¬ 
lousy was entertained, and things were little scrutinzed. Even 
Governor Bernard, in his second printed letter, dated in 1763, 
gives it as his opinion, that “ it was an act of prohibition, not of 
revenue.’' This is certainly true, that no act avowedly for the 
purpose of revenue, and with the ordinary title and recital taken 
together, is found in the statute book until the year 1764. All 20 
before this period stood on commercial regulation and restraint. 
The scheme of a colony revenue by British authority appeared 
therefore to the Americans in the light of a great innovation ; 
the words of Governor Bernard’s ninth letter, written in Nov. 
1765, state this idea very strongly ; “ it must," says he, " have 
been supposed, such an innovatmi as a parliamentary taxation 
would cause a great alarm, and meet with much opposition in 
most parts of America ; it was quite new to the people, and had 
no visible bounds set to it." After stating the weakness of 
government there, he says, " was this a time to introduce so 30 
great a novelty as a parliamentary inland taxation in America ? " 
Whatever the right might have been, this mode of using it was 
absolutely new in policy and practice. 

Sir, they who are friends to the schemes of American revenue 
say, that the commercial restraint is full as hard a law for 
America to live under. I think so too. I think it. if uncom¬ 
pensated, to be a condition of as rigorous servitude as men can 
be subject to. But America bore it from the fundamental Act 
of Navigation until 1764. Why? because men do bear th3 im 
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evitable constitution of their original nature with all its infirm¬ 
ities. The Act of Navigation attended the colonies from their 
infancy, grew with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength. They were confirmed in obedience to it, even more 
by usage than by law. They scarcely had! remembered a time 
when they were not subject to such restraint. Besides, they 
were indemnified for it by a pecuniary compensation. Their 
monopolist happened to be one of the richest men in the world. 
By his immense capital (primarily employed, not for their 
10 benefit, but his own) they ^^'ere enabled to proceed with their 
fisheries, their agriculture, their ship-building, (and their trade 
too within the limits',) in such a manner as got far the start 
of the slow, languid op>erations of unassisted nature. This capi¬ 
tal was a hot-bed to them. Nothing in the history of mankind 
is like their progress. For my part, I never cast an eye on 
their flourishing commerce, and their cultivated and commodious 
life, but they seem to me rather ancient nations grown to per¬ 
fection through a long series of fortunate events, and a train 
of successful indUvStry, accumulating wealth in many centuries, 
20 than the colonies of yesterday ; than a set of miserable c/utcasts, 
a few years ago, not so much sent as thrown out, on the bleak 
and barren shore of a desolate wilderness, three thc/usand miles 
from all civilized intercourse. 

All this was done by England, whilst England pursued trade, 
and forgot revenue. You not only acquired commerce, but you 
actually created the very objects of trade in America ; and by 
that creation you raised the trade of this kingdom at least 
fourfold. America had the compensation of your capital, which 
made her bear her servitude. She had another compensation, 
,')() which you arc now going to take away from her. She had, 
except the commercial restraint, every characteristic mark of a 
free people in all her internal concerns. She had the image of 
the British constitution. She had the substance. She was taxed 
by her own representatives. She chose most of her own magis¬ 
trates. She paid them all. She had in effect the sole disposal 
of her own internal government. This whole state of commercial 
seiAMtude and civil liberty, taken together, in certainly not per¬ 
fect freedom ; but comparing it with the ordinary circumstances 
of human nature, it was a happy and a liberal condition. 
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I know, Sir, that great and not unsuccessful pains have been 
taken to inflame our minds by an outcry, in this House and out 
of it, that in America the Act of Navigation neither is, nor ever 
was, obeyed. But if you take the colonies through, I affirm, 
that its authority never was disputed ; that it was nowhere dis¬ 
puted for any length of time; and, on the whole, that it was 
well observed. Wherever the act pressed hard, many individuals 
indeed evaded it. This is nothing. These scattered individuals 
nevtr denied the law, and never obeyed it. Just as it happens 
whenever the laws of trade, whenever the laws of revenue, press 10 
hard upon the people in England , in that case all your shores 
are full of contraband. Your right to give a monopoly to the 
East India Company, your right to lay immense duties on 
French brandy, are not disputed in England. You do not make 
this charge on any man. But you know that there is not a 
creek from Pentland Frith to the Isle of Wight, in which they 
do not smuggle immense quantities of teas. East India goods, 
and brandies. I take it for granted, that the authority of 
Governor Bernard in this iDoint is indisputable. Speaking of 
these laws as they regarded that part of America now in so 20 
unhappy a condition, he says, *‘ I believe they are nowhere 
better supported than in this province ; I do not pretend that 
it is entirely free from a breach of these laws; but that such a 
breach, if discovered, is justly punished.*' What more can you 
say of the obedience to any laws in any country ? An obedi¬ 
ence to these laws formed the acknowledgment, instituted by 
yourselves, for your superiority; and was the payment you 
originally imposed for your protection. 

Whether you were right or wrong in establishing the colonies 
on the principles of commercial monopoly, rather than on that 30 
of revenue, is at this day a problem of mere speculation. You 
cannot have both by the same authority. To join together the 
restraints of an universal internal and external monopoly, with 
an universal internal and external taxation, is an unnatural 
union ; perfect, uncompensated slavery. You have long since 
decided for yourself and them ; and you and they have pros¬ 
pered exceedingly under that decision. 

This nation, Sir, never thought of departing from that choice 
until the period immediately on the close of the last war. Then 
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a scheme of government new in many things seemed to have 
been adopted. I saw, or I thought I saw, several symptoms 
of a great change, whilst I sat in your gallery, a good while 
before I had the honour of a seat in this House. At that 
period the necessity was established of keeping up no less than 
twenty new regiments, with twenty colonels capable of seats in 
this House. This scheme was adopted with very general ap¬ 
plause from all sides, at the very time that, by your conquests 
in America, your danger from foreign attempts in that part of 
10 the world was much lessened, or indeed rather quite over. 
When this huge increase of military establishment was resolved 
on, a revenue was to be found to support so great a burthen. 
Country gentlemen, the great patrons of economy, and the great 
resisters of a standing armed force, would not have entered 
with much alacrity into the vote for so large and so expensive 
an army, if they had been very sure that they were to continue 
to pay for it. But hopes of another kind were held out to 
them ; and in particular, I well remember, that Mr. Townshend 
in a brilliant harangue on this subject, did dazzle them, by 
20 playing before their eyes the image of a revenue to be raised 
in America. 

Here began to dawn the first glimmerings of this new colony 
system. It appeared more distinctly afterwards, when it was 
devolved upon a person to whom, on other accounts, this country 
owes very great obligations. I do believe, that he had a very 
serious desire to benefit the public. But with no small study of 
the detail, he did not seem to have his view, at least equally, 
carried to the total circuit of our affairs. He generally considered 
his objects in lights that were rather too detached. Whether 
30 the business of an American revenue was imposed upon him 
altogether; whether it was entirely the result of his own specu¬ 
lation ; or, what is more probable, that his own ideas rather 
coincided with the instructions he had r^eived ; certain it is, 
that, with the best intentions in the world, he first brought this 
fatal scheme into form, and established it by act of parliament. 

No man can believe, that at this time of day I mean to lean 
on the venerable memory of a great man, whose loss we deplore 
in common. Our little party differences have been long ago 
composed; and I have acted more with him and certainly with 
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more pleasure with him, than ever I acted against him. Un¬ 
doubtedly Mr. Grenville was a first-rate figure in this country. 
With a masculine understanding, and a stout and resolute heart, 
he had an application undissipated and unwearied. He took 
public business, not as a duty which he was to fulfil, but as a 
pleasure he was to enjoy ; and he seemed to have no delight 
out of this House, except in such things as some way related 
to the business that was to be done within it. If he was am¬ 
bitious, I will say this for him, his ambition was of a noble 
and generous strain. It was to raise himself, not by the low, 10 
pimping politics of a court, but to win his way to power, through 
the laborious gradations of public service; and to secure to 
himself a well-earned rank in parliament, by a thorough know¬ 
ledge of its constitution, and a perfect practice in all its business. 

Sir, if such a man fell into errors, it must be from defects 
not intrinsical ; they must be rather sought in the particular 
habits of his life ; which, though they do not alter the ground¬ 
work of character, yet tinge it with their own hue. He was 
bred in a profession. He was bred to the law, which is, in my 
opinion, one of the first and noblest of human sciences; a 20 
science which does more to quicken and invigorate the under¬ 
standing, than all the other kinds of learning put together, but 
it is not apt, except in persons very happily born, to open and 
to liberalize the mind exactly in the same proportion. Passing 
from that study he did not go very largely into the world ; but 
plunged into business ; I mean into the business of office ; and 
the limited and fixed methods and forms established there. 
Much knowledge is to be had undoubtedly in that line ; and 
there is no knowledge which is not valuable. But it may be 
truly said, that men too much conversant in office are rarely 30 
minds of remarkable enlargement. Their habits of office are 
apt to give them a turn to think the substance of business not 
to be much more important than the forms in which it is con¬ 
ducted. These forms are adapted to ordinary occasions ; and 
therefore persons who are nurtured in office do admirably well 
as long as things go on in their common order ; but when the 
high roads are broken up, and the waters out, when a new and 
troubled scene is opened, and the file affords no precedent, then 
it is that a greater knowledge of mankind, and a far more 
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extensive comprehension of things, is requisite, than ever office 
gave, or than office can ever give. Mr. Grenville thought better 
of the wisdom and power of human legislation than in truth it 
deserves. He conceived and many conceived along with him, 
that the flourishing trade of this country was greatly owing to 
law and institution, and not quite so much to liberty , for but 
too many are apt to believe regulation to be commerce, and 
taxes to be revenue. Among regulations, that which stood first 
in reputation was his idol. I mean the Act of Navigation. lie 
10 has often professed it to be so. The policy of that act is, I 
readily admit, in many respects, well understood. But I do say, 
that if the act be suffered to run the full length of its principle, 
and is not ’changed and modified according to the change of 
times and the fluctuation of circumstances, it must do great 
mischief, and frequently even defeat its own purpose. 

After the war, and in the last years of it, the trade of America 
had increased far beyond the speculations of the most sanguine 
imaginations. It swelled out on every side. It filled all its 
proper channels to the brim. It overflowed with a rich redund- 
20 ance, and breaking its banks on the right and on the left, it 
spread out upon some places where it was indeed improper, upon 
others where it was only irregular. It is the nature of all great¬ 
ness not to be exact ; and great trade will always be attended 
with considerable abuses. The contraband will always keep pace 
in some measures with the fair trade. It should stand as a 
fundamental maxim, that no vulgar precaution ought to be 
employed in the cure of evils, which are closely connected with 
the cause of our prosperity. Perhaps this great person turned 
his eyes somewhat less than was just towards the incredible 
30 increase of the fair trade ; and looked with something of too 
exquisite a jealousy towards the contraband. He certainly felt 
a singular degree of anxiety on the subject; and even began to 
act from that passion earlier than is commonly imagined. For 
whilst he was First Ix)rd of the Admiralty, though not strictly 
called upon in his official line, he presented a very strong memo¬ 
rial to the lords of the treasury, (my Lord Bute was then at 
the head of the board,) heavily complaining of the growth of 
the illicit commerce in America. Some mischief happened even 
at the time from this over-earnest zeal. Much greater happened 
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afterwards, when it operated with greater power in the highest 
department of the finances. The bonds of the Act of Navigation 
were straitened so much, that America was on the point of hav¬ 
ing no trade, either contraband or legitimate. They found, under 
the construction and execution then used, the act no longer 
tying, but actually strangling them. AH this coming with new 
enumerations of commodities; with regulations which in a man¬ 
ner put a stop to the mutual coasting intercourse of the colonies : 
with the appointment of courts of admiralty under various 
improper circumstances ; with a sudden extinction of the paper 10 
currencies ; with a compulsory provision for the quartering of 
soldiers ; the people of America thought themselves proceeded 
against as delinquents, or, at best, as people under suspicion of 
delinquency ; and in such a manner as they imagined, their 
recent services in the war did not at all merit. Any of these in¬ 
numerable regulations, perhaps, would not have alarmed alone ; 
some might be thought reasonable; the multitude struck them 
with terror. 

But the grand manoeuvre in that business of new regulating 
the colonies, was the 15th act of the fourth of George III ; which, 20 
besides containing several of the matters to which I have just 
alluded, opened a new principle ; and here properly began the 
second period of the policy of this country with regard to the 
colonies ; by which the scheme of a regular plantation parlia¬ 
mentary revenue was adopted in theory, and settled in practice. 

A revenue not vsubstituted in the place of, but superadded to, 
a monopoly ; which monopoly was enforced at the same time 
with additional strictness, and the execution put into military 
hands. 

This act, Sir, had for the first lime the title of “ granting dO 
duties in the colonies and plantations of America ; ” and for 
the first time it was asserted in the preamble, “ that it was just 
and necessary that a revenue should be raised there.” Then came 
the technical words of ” giving and granting,’'’ and thus a com¬ 
plete American revenue act was made in all the forms, and with 
a full avowal of the right, equity, ipolicy, and even necessity of 
taxing the colonies, without any formal consent of theirs. There 
are contained also in the preamble to* that act these very remark¬ 
able words- the commons, ^c.—” being desirous to make orne 
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provisions in the present session of parliament towards raising 
the said revenue.** By these words it appeared to the colonies, 
that this act was but a beginning of sorrows; that every session 
was to produce something of the same kind ; that we were to go 
on, from' day to day, in charging them with such taxes as we 
pleased, for such a military force as we should think proper. 
Had this plan been pursued, it was evident that the provincial 
assemblies, in which the Americans felt all their portion of im¬ 
portance, and beheld their sole image of freedom, were tpso facto 
10 [ikereby] annihilated. This ill prospect before them seemed to 
be boundless in extent, and endless in duration. Sir, they were 
not mistaken. The ministry valued themselves when this act 
passed, and when they gave notice of the Stamp Act, that both 
of the duties came very short of their ideas of American taxa¬ 
tion. Great was the applause of this measure here. In England 
we cried out for new taxes on America, whilst they cried out that 
they were nearly crushed with those which the war and their 
own grants had brought upon them. 

Sir, it has been said in the debate, that when the first American 
20 revenue act (the act in 1764, imposing the port duties) passed, 
the Americans did not object to the principle. It is true they 
touched it but very tenderly. It was not a direct attack. They 
were, it is true, as yet novices; as yet unaccustomed to direct 
attacks upon any of the rights of parliament. The duties were 
port duties, like those they had been accustomed to bear ; with 
this difference, that the title was not the same, the preamble not 
the same, and the spirit altogether unlike. But of what service 
is this observation to the cause of those that make iti? It is a 
full refutation of the pretence for their present cruelty to 
30 America ; for it shows, out of their own mouths, that our colo¬ 
nies were backward to enter into the present vexatious and ruin¬ 
ous controversy. 

There is also another circulation abroad, (spread with a 
malignant intention, which I cannot attribute to those who say 
the same thing in this House,) that Mr. Grenville gave the 
colony agents an option for their assemblies to tax themselves, 
which they had refused. I find that much stress is laid on this, 
as a fact. However, it happens neither to be true nor possible. 
I will observe first that Mr. Grenville never thought fit to make 
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this apology fco* himself in the innumerable debates that were 
had upon the subject. He might have proposed to the colony 
agents, that they should agree in some mode of taxation as the 
grcoind of an act of parliament. But he never could have pro 
posed that they should tax themselves on requisition, which is 
the assertion of the day. Indeed, Mr. Grenville well knew, that 
the colony agents could have no general powers to consent to 
it; and they had no time to consult their assemblies for parti¬ 
cular powers, before he passed his first revenue act. If you 
compare dates you will find it impossible. Burthened as the 10 
agents knew the colonies were at that time, they could not give 
the least hope of such grants. His own favourite governor was 
of opinion that the Americans were not then taxable objects : 

“ Nor ivas the time less favourable io the equity of such a 
taxation. I don't mean to dispute the reasonableness of America 
contributing to the charges of Great Britain when she is able , 
nor, I believe, would the Amerkans themselves have disputed it, 
at a proper time and season, ' But it should b^ considered that 
the American governments themselves have, in the prosecution 
of the late war, contracted very large debts ; which it will take 20 
some years to pay off, and in the mean time occasion very 
burdensome taxes for that purpose only. For instance, this 
government, which is as much beforehand as any, raises every 
year £37500 sterling for sinking their debt, and must continue 
it for four years longer at least before it will be clear.** 

These are the words of Governor Bernard’s letter to a member 
of the old ministry, and which he has since printed. Mr. Gren¬ 
ville could not have made this proposition to the agents, for 
another reason. He was of opinion, which he has declared in 
this house an hundred times, that the colonies could not legally 30 
grant any revenue to the crown ; and that infinite mischiefs 
would be the consequence of such a power. When Mr. Grenville 
had passed tlie first revenue act, and in the same session had 
made this House come to a resolution for laying a stamp duty 
on America, between that time and the passing the Stamp Act 
into a law, he told a considerable and most respectable merchant, 
a member of this House, whom I am truly sorry I do not now 
see in his place, when he represented against this proceeding, 
that if the stamp duty was disliked, he was willing to exchange 
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it for any other equally productive ; but that, if he objected to 
the Americans being taxed by parliament, he might save him¬ 
self the trouble of the discussion, as he was determined on the 
measure. This is the fact, and if you please, I will mention 
a very unquestionable authority for it. 

Thus, Sir, I have disposed of this falsehood. But falsehood has 
a perennial spring. It is said, that no conjecture could be made 
of the dislike of the colonies to the principle. This is as untrue 
as the other. After the resolution of the House, and before the 
10 passing of the Stamp Act, the colonies of Masvsachusetts Bay and 
New* York did send remonstrances, objecting to this mode of 
parliamentary taxation. What was the consequence ? They 
were suppressed ; they were put under the table, notwithstand¬ 
ing an order of council to the contrary, by the ministry which 
composed the very council that had made the order : and thus 
the House proceeded to its business of taxing without the least 
regular knowledge of the objections which were made to it. But 
to give that House its due, it was not over-desirous to receive 
information, or to hear remonstrance. On the 15th of February, 

20 1765, whilst the Stamp Act was under deliberation, they refused 
with vseorn even so much as to receive four petitions presented 
from so respectable colonics as Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vir¬ 
ginia, and Carolina ; besides one from the traders of Jamaica. 
As to the colonies they had no alternative left to them, but to 
disobey ; or to pay the taxes imposed by that parliament which 
was not suffered, or did not suffer itself, even to hear them re¬ 
monstrate upon the subject. 

This was the state of the colonies before his Majesty thought 
fit to change his ministers. It vStands upon no authority of mine. 

30 It is proved by uncontrovertible records. The honourable gentle¬ 
man has desired some of us to lay our hands upon cur hearts, 
and answer to his queries upon the historical part of this con¬ 
sideration ; and by his manner (as well as my eyes could dis¬ 
cern it) he seemed to address himself to me. 

Sir, I will answer him as clearly as I am able, and with great 
openness ; I have nothing to conceal. In the year sixty-five, 
being in a very private station, far enough from any line of 
business, and not having the honour of a seat in this House, it 
was my fortune, unknowing and unknown to the then ministry, 
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by the intervention of a common friend, to become connected 
with a very noble person, and at the head of the treasury depart¬ 
ment. It was indeed in a situation of little rank and no conse¬ 
quence, suitable to the mediocrity of my talents and pretensions. 

But a situation near enough to enable me to sec, as well as 
others, what was going on ; and I did see in that noble person 
such sound principles, such an enlargement of mind, such dear 
and sagacious sense, and such unshaken fortitude, as have bound 
me, iS well as others much better than me, by an inviolable 
attachment to him from that time forward. Sir, Lord Rocking- 10 
ham very early in that summer received a strong representation 
from many weighty English merchant^' and manufacturers, from 
governors of provinces and commanders of men of war, against 
almost the whole of the American commercial regulations : and 
particularly with regard to the total ruin which was threatened 
to the Spanish trade. I believe. Sir, the noble lord soon saw his 
way in this business. But he did not rashly determine against 
acts which it might be supposed were the result of much deli¬ 
beration. However, Sir, he scarcely began to open the ground, 
when the whole veteran body of office took the alarm. A violent 20 
outcry of all (except those who knew and felt the mischief) was 
raised against any alteration. On one hand, his attempt was a 
direct violation of treaties' and public law ; on the other, the 
Act of Navigation and all the corps of trade laws were drawn 
up in array against it. 

The first step the noble lord took, was to have the opinion of 
his excellent, learned, and ever-lamented friend the late Mr. 
Yorke, then attorney-general, on the point of law. When he 
knew that formally and officially, which in substance he had 
known before, he immediately despatched orders to rediess the 30 
grievance. But I will say it for the then minister, he is of that 
constitution of mind, that I know he would have issued, on 
the same critical occasion, the very same orders, if the acts of 
trade had been, as they were not, directly against him ; and 
would have cheerfully submitted to the equity of parliament for 
his indemnity. 

On the conclusion of this business of the Spanish trade, the 
news of the troubles, on account of the Stamp Act, arrived in 
England. It was not until the end of Octol^r that these 
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accounts were received. No sooner had the sound of that mighty 
tempest reached us in England, than the whole of the then 
opposition, instead of feeling humbled by the unhappy issue of 
their measures, seemed to be infinitely elated, and cried out, 
that the ministry, from envy to the glory of their predecessors, 
were prepared to repeal the Stamp Act. Near nine years after 
the honourable gentleman takes quite opposite ground, and now 
challenges me to put my hand to my heart, and say, whether the 
ministry had resolved on the repeal till a considerable time after 
10 the meeting of parliament. Though I do not very well know 
what the honourable gentleman wishes to infer from the admis¬ 
sion, or from the denial, of this fact, on which he so earnestly 
adjures me ; I do put my hand on my heart, and assure him, 
that they did not come to a resolution directly to repeal. They 
weighed this matter as its difficulty and importance required. 
They considered maturely among themselves. They consulted 
with all who could give advice or information. It was not deter¬ 
mined until a little before the meeting of parliament; but it 
was determined, and the main lines of their own plan marked 
20 out, before that meeting. Two questions arose- (I hope I am 
not going into a narrative troublesome to the House) — 

[A cry of, Go on, go on.) 

The first of the two considerations was, whether the repeal 
should be total, or whether only partial ; taking out everything 
burthensome and productive, and reserving only an empty 
acknowledgment, such as a stamp on cards' or dice. The other 
question was, on what principle the act should be repealed ? 
In this head also two principles were started. One, that the 
legislative rights of this country, with regard to America, were 
30 not entire, but had certain restrictions and limitations. The 
other principle was, that taxes of this kind were contrary to the 
fundamental principles of commerce on wffiich the colonies were 
founded ; and contrary to every idea of political equity; by 
which equity we are bound, as much as possible, to extend the 
spirit and benefit of the British constitution to every part of 
the British dominions. The option, both of the measure, and 
of the principle of repeal, was made before the session ; and I 
wonder how any one can read the king's speech at the opening 
of that session, without seeing in that speech both the repeal 
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and the Declaratory Act very sufficiently crayoned out. T^iose 
who cannot see this can see nothing. 

Surely the honourable gentleman will not think that a great 
deal lea's time than was then employed ought to have been spent 
in deliberation, when he considers that the news of the troubles 
did not arrive till towards the end of October. The parliament 
sat to fill the vacancies on the 14th day of December, and on 
business the 14th of the following January. 

Sir, a partial repeal, or, as the bon ion of the Court then 10 
was, a notification, would have satisfied a timid, unsystematic, 
procrastinating minivStry, as such a measure has since done such 
a ministry. A modification is the constant resource of weak, 
undeciding minds. To repeal by the denial of our right to tax 
in the preamble, (and this too did not want advisers,) would 
have cut, in the heroic style, the Gordian knot with a sword. 
Either measure would have cost no more than a day's debate. 
But when the total repeal was adopted ; and adopted on princi¬ 
ples of policy, of equity, and of commerce; this plan made it 
necessary to enter into many and difficult measures. It became 20 
necessary to open a very large field of evidence commensurate 
to these extensive views. But then this labour did knight’s 
service. It opened the eyes of several to the trtie vState of ^he 
American affairs ; it enlarged their ideas ; it removed prejudices ; 
and it conciliated the opinions' and affections of men. The noble 
lord, who then took the lead in administration, my honourable 
friend under me, and a right honourable gentleman, (if he will 
not reject his share, and it was a large one, of this business,) 
exerted the most laudable industry in bringing before you the 
fullest, most impartial, and least garbled body of evidence that 30 
ever was produced to this House. I think the inquiry lasted in 
the committee for six weeks; and, at its conclusion, this House, 
by an independent, noble, spirited, and unexpected majority ; 
by a majority that will redeem all the acts ever done by majo¬ 
rities in parliament; in the teeth of all the old mercenary Swiss 
of state, in despite of all the speculators and augurs of political 
events, in defiance of the whole embattled legion of veteran pen¬ 
sioners and practised instruments of a Court, gave a total repeal 
to the Stamp Act, and (if it had been so permitted) a lasting 
peace to this whole empire. 
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I state, Sir, these particulars, because this act of spirit and 
fortitude has lately been, in the circulation of the season, and in 
some hazarded declamation^ in this House, attributed to timi¬ 
dity. If, Sir, the conduct of ministry, in proposing the repeal, 
had arisen from timidity with regard to themselves, it would 
have been greatly to be condemned. InterevSted timidity dis¬ 
graces as much in the cabinet, as personal timidity does in the 
field. But timidity, with regard to the well being of our country, 
is heroic virtue. The noble lord who then conducted affairs, 
10 and his worthy colleagues, whilst they trembled at the prospect 
of such distresses as you have since brought upon yourselves, 
were not afraid steadily to look in the face that glaring and daz¬ 
zling influence at which the eyes of eagles' have blenched. He 
looked in the face one of the ablest, and, let me say, not the 
most scrupulous, oppositions, that perhaps ever was in this 
House ; and withstood it, unaided by even one of the usual 
supports of administration. He did this when he repealed the 
Stamp Act. He looked in the face of a person he had long re¬ 
spected and regarded, and whose aid was then particularly 
20 wanting ; I mean Lord Chatham. He did this when he passed 
the Declaratory Act. 

It is now given out for the usual purposes by the usual emis¬ 
saries, that Lord Rockingham did not consent to the repeal of 
this act until he was' bullied into it by Lord Chatham ; and the 
reporters have gone so far as publicly to assert, in a hundred 
companies, that the honourable gentleman under the gallery, 
who proposxid the repeal in the American committee, had an¬ 
other set of resolutions in his pocket directly the reverse of those 
he moved. These artifices of a desperate cause are at this time 
30 spread abroad, with incredible care, in every part of the town, 
from the highest to the lowest companies; as if the industry 
of the circulation were to make amends for the absurdity of the 
report. 

Sir, whether the noble lord is of a complexion to be bullied 
by Lord Chatham, or by any man, I must submit to those who 
know him. I confess, when I look back to that time, I consider 
him as placed in one of the most trying situations in which, 
perhaps, any man ever stood. In the House of Peers there were 
very few of the ministry, out of the noble lord's own particular 
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connexion, (except Lord Egmont, who acted, as fai as I could 
discern, an honourable and manly part,) that did not look to 
some other future arrangement, which warped his politics. There 
were in both Houses new and menacing appearances, that might 
very naturally drive any other, than a most resolute minister, 
from his measure or from his station. The household troops 
openly revolted. The allies of ministry (those, I mean, who 
supported some of their measures, but refused responsibility for 
any) endeavoured to undermine their credit, and to take ground 
that must be fatal to the success of the very cause which they 10 
would be thought to countenance. The question of the repeal 
was brought on by ministry in the committee of this House, in 
the very instant when it was known that more than one Court 
negotiation was carrying on with the heads of the opposition. 
Everything, upon every side, was full of traps and mine»'. Earth 
below shook ; heaven above menaced ; all the elements of minis¬ 
terial safety were dissolved. It was in the midst of this chaos 
of plots' and cdunter-plots; it was in the midst of this compli¬ 
cated warfare against public opposition and private treachery, 
that the firmness of that noble person was put to the proof. He 20 
never stirred from his ground ; no, not an inch. He remained 
fixed and determined, in principle, in measure, and in conduct. 

He practised no managements. He secured no retreat. He 
sought no apology. 

I will likewise do justice, I ought to do it, to the honourable 
gentleman who led us in this house. Far from the duplicity 
wickedly charged on him, he acted his part with alacrity and 
resolution. We all felt inspired by the example he gave us, 
down even to myself, the weakest in that phalanx. I declare 
for one, I knew well enough (it could not be concealed from 30 
anybody) the true state of things; but, in my life, I never 
came with so much spirits' into this House. It was a time for 
a man to act in. We had powerful enemies ; but we had faith¬ 
ful and detei mined friends; and a glorious cause. We had a 
great battle to fight; but we had the means of fighting ; not as 
now, when our arms are tied behind us. We did fight that day. 
and conquer. 

I remember. Sir, with a melancholy pleasure, the situation 
of the honourable gentleman who made the motion for the 
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repeal; in that crisis, when the whole trading interest of this 
empire, crammed into your lobbies, with a trembling and anxious 
expectation, waited, almost to a winter’s return of light, their 
fate from your resolutions. When, at length, you had deter¬ 
mined in their favour, and your doors, thrown open, showed 
them the figure of their deliverer in the well-earned triumph of 
his important victory, from the whole of that grave multitude 
there arose an involuntary burst of gratitude and transport. 
They jumped upon him like children on a long absent father. 
10 They clung about him as captives about their redeemer. All 
England, all America, joined to his applause. Nor did he seem 
insensible to the best of all earthly rewards, the love and admi¬ 
ration of his fellow-citizens. Hope elevated and joy brightened 
hib crest. I stood near him; and his face, to use the expression 
of the Scripture of the first martyr, “ his face was as if it had 
been the face of an angel.” I do not know how others feel ; 
but if I had stood in that situation, I never would have ex¬ 
changed it for all that kings in their profusion could bestow. 
1 did hope that that day’s' danger and honour would have been 
20 a bond to hold us all together for ever. But, alas ! that, with 
other pleasing visions, is long vsince vanished. 

Sir, this act of supreme magnanimity has been represented, 
as if it had been a measure of an administration, that having 
no scheme of their own, took a middle line, pilfered a bit from 
one side and a bit from the other. Sir, they took no middle 
lines. They differed fundamentally from the schemes of both 
parties ; but they preserved the objects of both. They preserved 
the authority of Great Britain. They preserved the equity of 
Great Britain. They made the Declaratory Act; they repealed 
30 the stamp act. They did both fully ; because the Declaratory 
Act was without qualification ; and the repeal of the stamp act 
total. This they did in the situation I have described. 

Now, Sir, what will the adversary s'ay to both these acts? 
If the principle of the Declaratory Act was not good, the principle 
we are contending for this day is monstrous. If the principle of 
the repeal was not good, why are we not at war for a real, 
substantial, effective revenue ? If both were bad, why has this 
ministry incurred all the inconveniences of both and of all 
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schemes? Why have they enacted, repealed, enforced, yielded, 
and now attempt to enforce again ? 

Sir, I think I may as well now, as at any other time, speak 
to a certain matter of fact, not wholly unrelated to the question 
under your consideration. We, who would persuade you to re¬ 
vert to the ancient policy of this kingdom, labour under the 
effect of this short current phrase, which the court leaders have 
given out to all their corps, in order to take away the credit of 
those who would prevent you from that frantic war you are 
going to wage upon your colonies. Their cant is this ; “ All the 10 
disturbances in America have been created by the repeal of the 
Stamp Act.’’ I suppress for a moment my indignation at the 
falsehood, baseness, and absurdity of this most audacious asser¬ 
tion. Instead of remarking on the motives and character of those 
who have issued it for circulation, I will clearly lay before you 
the state of America, antecedently to that repeal ; after the 
lepeal; and since the renewal of the schemes of American 
taxation. 

It is said, that the disturbances, if there were any, before the 
repeal, were slight; and. Without difficulty or inconvenience 20 
might have been suppressed. For an answer to this assertiooi 
I will send you to the great author and patron of the Stamp Act, 
who certainly meaning well to the authority of this country, 
and fully apprized of the state of that, made, before a repeal was 
so much as agitated in this House, the motion which is on your 
journals ; and which, to save the Clerk the trouble of turning 
to it, I Will now read to you. It was for an amendment to the 
address of the 17th December, 17S5 • 

“To ey:press our just resentment and indignation at the out¬ 
rages, tumults, and insurrections which have been excited and 30 
carried on in North America; and at the resistance given, by 
open and rebellious force, to the execution of the laws in that 
part of hh Majesty s dominions. And to assure his Majesty, 
that his faithful commons, animated with the warmest duty and 
attachment to his royal person and government, will firmly and 
effectually support his Majesty in all such measures as shall be 
necessary for preserving and supporting the legal dependence of 
the colonies on the mother country," &c. &c. 
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Here was certainly a disturbance preceding the repeal ; such a 
disturbance as Mr. Grenville thought necessary to qualify by 
the name of an insurrection, and the epithet of a rebellious force : 
terms much stronger than any by which those, who then sup¬ 
ported his motion, have ever since thought proper to distinguish 
the subsequent disturbances in America. They were disturbances 
which seemed to him and his friends to justify as strong a 
promise cf support, as hath been usual to give in the beginning 
of a war with the most powerful and declared enemies. When 
10 the accounts of the American governors came before the House, 
they appeared stronger even than the warmth of public imagina¬ 
tion had painted them ; so much stronger, that the papers on 
your table bear me out in saying, that all the late disturbances, 
which have been at one time the minister’s motives for the re¬ 
peal of five out of six of the new court taxes, and are now his 
pretences for refusing to repeal that sixth, did not amount—why 
do I compare them ?~no, not to a tenth part of the tumults 
and violence which prevailed long before the repeal of that act. 
Ministry cannot refuse the authority of the commander in 
20 chief. General Gage, who, in his letter of the 4th of November, 
from New York, thus represents the state of things : 

" It is difficult to say, from the highest to the lowest, who has 
not been accessory to this insurrection, either by writing or 
mutual agreements, to oppose the act, by what they are pleased 
to term all legal opposition to it. Nothing etiectual has been 
proposed, either to prevent or quell the tumult. The rest of the 
provinces are in the same situation as to a positive refusal to 
take the stamps; and threatening those who shall take them, 
U) plunder and murder them , and this ajlai) stands in all the 
30 provinces, that unless the act, from its own nature, enforce itself, 
nothing but a very considerable military force can do it.** 

It is lemarkable, Sir, that the persons who formerly trumpeted 
forth the most loudly, the violent resolutions of assemblies ; the 
universal insurrections; the seizing and burning the stamped 
papers; the forcing stamp offcers to resign their commissions 
undei the gallows , th(' iitlmg and pulling down of the houses 
of magistrates ; and the expulsion from their country of all who 
dared to write or speak a single word in defence of the powers 
of parliament; these very trumpeters are now the men that re- 
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present the whole as a mere trifle; and chose to date all the 
disturbances from the repeal of the Stamp Act, which put an end 
to them. Hear your officers abroad, and let them refute this 
shameless falsehood, who, in all their correspondence, state the 
disturbances as owing to their true causes, the discontent of the 
people, from the taxes. You have this evidence in your own 
archives—and it will give you complete satisfaction ; if you are 
not so far lost to all parliamentary ideas of information, as rather 
to credit the lie of the day, than the records of your own House. 

Sir, this vermin of court reporters, when they are forced into Tf) 
day upon one point, are sure to buriow in another ; but they shall 
have no refuge ; I will make them bolt out of all their holes. 
Conscious that they must be baffled, when they attribute a pre¬ 
cedent disturbance to a subsequent measure, they take other 
ground, almost as absurd, but very common in modern practice, 
and very wicked ; which is, to attribute the ill effect of ill- 
judged conduct to the arguments which had been used to dis¬ 
suade us from it. They say, that the opposition made in parlia¬ 
ment to the Stamp Act at the time of its passing, encouraged the 
Americans to their resistance. This has even formally appeared 20 
in print in a regular volume, from an advocate of that faction, 
a Dr, Tucker. This Dr. Tucker is already a dean, and his 
earnest labours in this vineyard will, I suppose, raise him to a 
bishopric. But this assertion, too, just like the rest, is false. 

In all the papers which have loaded your table ; in all the vast 
crowd of verbal witnesses that appeared at your bar, witnesses 
which w'ere indiscriminately produced from both sides of the 
House ; not the least hint of such a cause of disturbance has 
ever appeared. As to the fact of a strenuous opposition to the 
Stamp Act, I sat as a stranger in your gallery when the act was 30 
under consideration Far from anything inflammatory, I never 
heard a more languid debate in this House. No more than two 
or three gentlemen, as I remember, spoke against the act, and that 
with great reserve, and remarkable temper. There was but one 
division in the whole progre.ss of the bill : and the minority did 
not reach to more than 39 or 40. In the House of I>ords I do 
not recollect that there was any debate or division at all. I am 
sure there was no protest. In fact, the affair passed with so 
very, very little noise, that in town they scarcely knew the 
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nature of what you were doing. The opposition to the bill in 
England never could have done this mischief, because there 
scarcely ever was less of oppOvSition to a bill of consequence. 

Sir, the agents and distributors of falsehoods have, with 
their usual industiy, circulated another lie of the same nature 
with the former. It is this, that the disturbances arose from 
the account which had been received in America of the change in 
the ministry. No longer awed, it seems, with the spirit of the 
former rulers, they thought themselves a match for what our 
10 calumniators chc-se to qualify by the name of so feeble a minis¬ 
try as succeeded. Feeble in one .sense these men certainly may 
be called ; for, with all their efforts, and they have made many, 
they have not been able to resist the distempered vigour, and 
insane alacrity, with which you are rushing to your ruin. But 
it does so happen, that the falsity of this circulation is (like 
the rest) demonstrated by indisputable dates and records. 

So little was the change known in America, that the letters 
of your governors, giving an account of these disturbances long 
after they had airived at their highest pitcli, were all directed 
20 to the old ministry, and particularly to the Earl of Halifax, the 
secretary of state corresponding with the colonies, without once 
in the smallest degree intimating the slightest suspicion of any 
ministerial revolution whatsoever. The ministry was not changed 
in Pmgland until the 10th day of July, 1765. On the 14th ol 
the preceding June, Governor Fauquier from Virginia writes 
thus ; and writes thus to the Earl of Halifax : “ Government is 
set at defiance, not having strenfftli enough in theii hands to 
enforce obedience to the laws of the community. The private 
distress ivhich every man feels, increases the general dissatisfac- 
30 tion at the duties laid by the Stamp Act, which breaks out and 
shows itself upon every trifling occasion." The general dissatis¬ 
faction had produced some lime before, that is, on the 29th of 
May, several strong public resolves agaiiist the Stamp Act ; and 
those resolves are assigned by Governor Bernard as the cause of 
the insurrections in Massachusetts Bay, in his letter of the 15th 
of August, still addressed to the Earl of Halifax ; and he conti¬ 
nued to address such accounts to that minister quite to the 7th 
of September of the same year. Similar accounts, and of as 
late a date, were sent from other governors and all directed to 
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Lord Halifax. Not one of these letters indicates the slightest 
idea of a change, either known, or even apprehended. 

Thus are blown away the insect race of courtly falsehoods ! 
thus perish the miserable inventions of the wretched runners for 
a wretched cause, which they have fly-blown into every weak 
and rotten part of the country, in vain hopes that when their 
maggots had taken wing, their importunate buzzing might sound 
something like the public voice 1 

Sir, I have troubled you sufficiently with the state of America 
before the repeal. Now I turn to the honourable gentleman who 10 
so stoutly challenges us to tell, whether, after the repeal, the 
provinces were quiet ? This is coming home to the point. Here 
I meet him directly and answer most readily. They were quiet. 
And I in my turn, challenge him to prove when, and where, and 
by whom, and in what numbers, and with what violence, the 
other laws of trade, as gentlemen assert, were violated in conse¬ 
quence of your concession ? or that even your other revenue 
laws were attacked ? But I quit the vantage-ground on which I 
stand, and where I might leave the burthen of the proof upon 
him : I walk down upon the open plain, and undertake to show, 20 
that they were not only quiet, but showed many unequivocal 
marks of acknowledgment and gratitude. And to give him every 
advantage, I select the obnoxious colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
which at this time (but without hearing her) is so heavily a 
culprit before parliament I will select their proceedings even 
under circumstances of no small irritation. For, a little impru¬ 
dently, I must say. Governor Bernard mixed in the administra¬ 
tion of the lenitive of the repeal no small acrimony arising from 
matters of a separate nature. Yet see, Sir, the effect of that 
lenitive, though mixed with these bitter ingredients ; and how 30 
this rugged people can express themselves on a measure of 
concessicn. 

“ // it is not in our power/* (say they in their address to 
Governor Bernard,) so full a manner as will be expected^ to 
show our respectful gratitude to the mother country, or to make 
a dutiful and affectionate return to the indulgence of the king 
and parliament, it shall be no fault of ours; for this we intend, 
and hope we shall be able fully to effect.** 

Would to God that this temper had been cultivated, managed- 
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and set in action ! other effects than those which we have since 
felt would have resulted from it. On the requisition for com¬ 
pensation to those who had suffered from the violence of the 
populace, in the same address they say, “ The recommendation 
enjoined by Mr. Secretary Conway s letter^ and in consequence 
thereof made to us, we will embrace the first convenient oppor¬ 
tunity to consider and act upon!* They did consider; they did 
act upon it. They obeyed the requisition. I know the mode 
has been chicaned upon ; but it was substantially obeyed ; and 
10 much better obeyed than I fear the parliamentary requisition of 
this session will be, though enforced by all your rigour, and 
backed with all your power. In a word, the damages of popular fury 
were compensated by legislative gravity. Almost every other part 
of America in various ways demonstrated their gratitude. I 
am bold to say, that so sudden a calm recovered after so violent 
a storm is without parallel in history. To say that no other 
disturbance should happen from any other cause, is folly. But 
as far as appearances went, by the judicious vSacrifice of one law, 
you procured an acquiescence in all that remained. After this 
20 experience, nobody shall persuade me, when a whole people are 
concerned, that acts of lenity are not means of conciliation. 

I hope the honourable gentleman has received a fair and full 
answer to his question. 

I have done with the third period of your policy ; that of 
your repeal ; and the return of your ancient system, and your 
ancient tranquillity and concord. Sir, this peric/d was not as 
long as it was happy. Another scene was opened, and other 
actors appeared on the stage. The state, in the condition I have 
described it, was delivered into the hands of Lord Chatham—a 
30 great and celebrated name ; a name that keeps the name of this 
country respectable in every other on the globe. It may be 
truly called, 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Genlihiit^, el mulfum no^trae quod proderat uihi. 

[A name illustrious and respected in the world, and one which 
helped our city muck.^] 

Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his merited rank, 
his superior eloquence, his splendid qualities, his eminent services, 
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the vast space he fills in the eye of mankind ; and, more than 
all the rest, his fall from power, which like death, canonizes and 
sanctifi(N a great character, will not suffer me to censure any 
part of his conduct. I am afraid to flatter him ; I am sure I 
am not disposed to blame him. Let those, who have betrayed 
him by their adulation, insult him with their malevolence. But 
what I do not presume to censure, I may have leave to lament. 

Foi a wise man, he seemed to me at that time to be governed too 
muc 1 by general maxims. I speak with the freedom of history, 
and I hope without offence. One or two of these maxims, flow- 10 
ing from an opinion not the most indulgent to our unhappy 
species, and surely a little too general, led him into measures 
that were greatly mischievous to himself; and for that reason, 
among others, fatal to his country; measures, the effects of 
which, I am afraid, are for ever incurable. He made an adminis¬ 
tration, so checkered and speckled ; he put together a piece of 
joinery, so crossly indented and whimsically dove-tailed ; a cabi¬ 
net so variously inlaid ; such a piece of diversified Mosaic ; such 
a tesselated pavement without cement; here a bit of black stone, 
and there a bit of white ; patriots and courtiers, king s friends 20 
and republicans; whigs and tories; treacherous friends and open 
enemies; that it was indeed a very curious show; but utterly 
unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand on. The colleagues whom 
he had assorted at the same boards, stared at each other, and 
were obliged to ask, ‘'Sir, your name?—Sir, you have the ad¬ 
vantage of me—Mr. Such-a-one—I beg a thousand pardons— 

Ii venture to say, it did so happen, that persons had a single 
office divided between them, who had never spoke to each other 
in their lives, until they found themselves, they knew not how, 
pigging together, heads and points, in the same truckle-bed. 30 
Sir, in consequence of this arrangement, having put so much 
the larger part of his enemies and opposers into power, the 
confusion was such, that his own principles could not possibly 
have any effect or influence in the conduct of affairs. If ever 
he fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other cause withdrew 
him from public cares, principles directly the contrary were sure 
to predominate. When he had executed his plan, he had not an 
inch of ground to stand upon. When he had accomplished his 
scheme of administration, he was no longer a minister. 
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When his face was hid but for a moment, his whole system 
was on a wide^ sea, without chart or compass. The gentlemen, 
his particular friends, who, with the names of various deparl- 
ments of ministry, were admitted to seem as if they acted a 
part under him, with a modesty that becomes all men, and with 
a confidence in him, which was justified even in its extravagance 
by his superior abilities, had never, in any instance, presumed 
upon any opinion of their own.' Deprived of his guiding influ¬ 
ence, they were whirled about, the sport of every gust, and 
10 easily driven into any port; and as those who joined with them 
in manning the vessel were the most directly opposite to his 
opinions, measures, and character, and far the most artful and 
most powerful of the set, they easily prevailed, so as to seize 
upon the vacant, unoccupied, and derelict minds of his friends ; 
and instantly they turned the vessel wholly out of the course 
of his policy. As if it wcie to insult as well as to betray him, 
even long before the close of the first session of his administra¬ 
tion, when everything was publicly transacted, and with great 
parade, in his name, they made an act, declaring it highly just 
20 and expedient to raise a revenue in America. For even then, 
Sir, even before this splendid orb was entirely set, and while 
the western horizon was in a blaze with his descending glory, 
on the opposite quarter of the heavens arose another luminary, 
and, for his hour, became lord of the ascendant. 

This light too is passed and set for evei. You iindeistand, to 
be sure, that I speak of Charles Townshend, officially the re¬ 
producer of this fatal scheme; whom I cannot even now remem¬ 
ber without some degree of sensibility. In truth, Sir, he was 
the delight and ornament of this House, and the charm of every 
30 private society which he honoured with his presence. Perhaps 
there never arose in this country, nor in any country, a man of 
a more pointed and finished wit; and (where his passions were 
not concerned) of a more refined, exquisite, and penetrating 
judgment. If he had not so great a stock, as some have had 
who flourished formerly, of knowledge long treasured up, he 
knew better by far, than any man I ever was acquainted with, 
how to bring together, within a short time, all that was neces¬ 
sary to establish, to illustrate, and to decorate that side of the 
question he supported. He stated his matter skilfully and power- 
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fully. He particularly excelled in a most luminous explanation 
and display of his subject. His ^>tyle of argument was neither 
trite and vulgar, nor subtle and abstruse. He hit the House 
just between wind and water.—And not being troubled with 
too anxious a zeal for any matter in question, he was never 
more tedious, or more earnest, than the pre-conceived opinions 
and present temper of his hearers lequired ; to whom he was 
al^^ays in perfect unison. He confonned exactly to the temper of 
the House; and he seemed to guide, because he was also sure 
to follow it. 10 

I beg pardon, Sir, if, when I speak of this and of other great 
men, I appear to digress in saying something of their chaiacicrs. 

In this eventful history of the revolutions of America, the 
characters of such men are of much importance. Great men are 
the guide-posts and land-marks in the state. The credit of such 
men at court, or in the nation, is the sole cause of all the public 
measures. It would be an invidious thing (most foreign, I trust, 
to what you think my disposition) to remark the errors into 
which the authority of great names has brought the nation, 
without doing justice, at the same time, to the great qualities 20 
whence that authority arose. The subject is instructive to those 
who wish to form themselves on whatever of excellence has 
gone before them. There are many young members in the 
House (such of late has been the rapid succession of public 
men) who never saw that prodigy, Charles Townshend ; nor of 
course know what a ferment he was able to excite in everything 
by the violent ebullition of his mixed virtues and failings. For 
failing he had undoubtedly—many of us remember them ; we 
are this day considering the effect of them. But he had no 
failings which were not owing to a noble cause ; to an ardent, 30 
generous, perhaps an immoderate, passion for fame ; a passion 
which is the instinct of all great souls. He worshipped that 
goddess wheresoever she appeared ; but he paid his particular 
devotions to her in her favourable habitation, in her chosen 
temple, the House of Commons. Besides the characters of the 
individuals that compose our body, it is impossible, Mr. Speaker, 
not to observe that this House has a collective character of its 
own. That character too, however imperfect, is not unamiable. 
Like all greali public collections of men, you possess a marked 
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love of virtue and an abhorrence of vice. But among vices, 
there is none which the House abhors in the same degree with 
obstinacy. Obstinacy, Sir, is certainly a great vice ; and in the 
changeful state of political affairs it is frequently the cause of 
great mischief. It happens, however, very unfortunately, that 
almost the whole lino of the great and masculine virtues, com 
stancy, gravity, magnanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firmness, 
are closely allied to this disagreeable quality, of which you have 
so just an abhorrence ; and, in their excess, all these virtues 
10 very easily fall into it. He, who paid such a punctillious atten¬ 
tion to all youi feelings, certainly took care not to shock them 
by that vice which is the mo^t disgustful to you. 

That fear of displeasing those who ought most to be pleased, 
betrayed him sometimes into the other extreme. He had voted, 
and in the year 1765, had been an advocate, for the Stamp Act. 
Things and the disposition of men’s minds were changed. In 
short, the Stamp Act began to be no favourite in this House. He 
therefore attended at the private meeting, in which the resolu¬ 
tions moved by a right honourable gentleman were settled ; re- 
20 solutions leading to the repeal. The next day he voted for that 
repeal , and he would have spoken for it loo, if an illness, (not, 
as was then given out, a political,) but to my knowledge, a veiy 
real illness, had not prevented it. 

The very next session, as the fashion of this world passelh 
away, the repeal began to be in as bad an odour in this House 
as the Stamp Act had been in the session before. To conform 
to the temper which began to prevail, and to prevail mostly 
amongst those most in power, he declared, very early in the 
winter, that a revenue must be had out of Americ'a. Instantly 
30 he was tied down to his engagements by some, who had no 
objection to such experiments, when made at the cost of persons 
for whom they had no particular regard. The whole body ot 
courtiers drove him onward. They always* talked as if the king 
stood in a sort of humiliated stale, until something of the kind 
should be done. 

Here this extraordinary^ man, then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
found himself in great straits. To please universally was the 
object of his life ; but to tax and to please, no m.ore than to 
love and to be wise, is not given to men. However, he attempted 
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it. To render the tax palatable to the partisans of American 
revenue he made a preamble stating the necessity of such a 
revenue. To close with the American distinction, this revenue 
was external or port duty ; but again, to soften it to the other 
party, it was a duty of supply. To gratify tfie colonists, it was 
laid on British manufactures ; to satisfy the merchants oj Bri¬ 
tain, the duty was trivial, and (except that on tea, which touched 
only the devoted East India Conjpany) on none of tlv' grand 
objects of commerce. To cctinterwork the American contraband, 
the duty on tea was reduced from a shilling to three-pence. But It) 
to secure the favour of those who would tax America, the scene 
of collection was changed, and, wuth the rest, it was levied in 
the colonics. What need I say more ? 'This fine-spun scheme 
had the usual fate of all exquisite policy. But the original plan 
of the duties, and the mode of executing that plan, both arose 
singly and solely from a love of our applause. He was truly 
the child of the House. He never thought, did, or said any¬ 
thing, but with a view to you. He every day adapted himself 
to your disposition ; and adjusted himself before it as at a 
looking-glass. 20 

He had observed (indeed it could not escape him) that 
several persons, infinitely his inferiors in all respects, had 
formerly rendered themselves considerable in this House by one 
method alone. They were a race of men tl hope in God the 
species is extinct) who, when they rose in their place, no man 
living could divine, from any known adherence to parties, to 
opinions, or to principles, from any order or system in their 
politics, or from any sequel or connexion in their ideas, what 
part they were going to take in any debate. It is astonishing 
how much this uncertainty, especially at critical times, called 30 
the attention of all parties on such men. All eyes were fixed 
on them, all ears open to hear them ; each party gaped, and 
looked alternately for their vote, almost to the end of their 
speeches. While the House hung in this uncertainty, now the 
hear hims rose from this side—now they rebellowed from the 
other ; and that party, to whom they fell at length fiom their 
tremulous and dancing balance, alwaysi received them in a tem¬ 
pest of applause. The fortune of such men was a temptation 
too great to be resisted by one, to whom a single whiff of incense 
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withheld gave much greater pain, than he received delight in 
the clouds of it, which daily rose about him from the prodigal 
superstition of innumerable admirers'. He was a candidate for 
contradictory honours; and his great aim was to make those 
agree in admiration of him who never agreed in anything else. 

Hence arose this unfortunate act, the subject of this day’s 
debate; from a disposition which, after making an American 
revenue to please one, repealed it to please others, and again 
levived it in hopes of pleasing a third, and of catching some- 
10 thing in the ideas of all. 

This revenue act of 1767 formed the fourth period of American 
policy. How we have fared since then—-what woeful variety of 
schemes have been adopted ; what enforcing, and what repealing ; 
what bullying, and what .submitting ; what doing, and undoing ; 
what straining, and what relaxing ; what assemblies dissolved for 
not obeying, and called again without obedience ; what troops 
sent out to quell resistance, and on meeting that resistance, 
recalled ; what shiftings, and changes, and jumblings of all kinds 
of men at home, which left no possibility of order, consistency, 
20 vigour, or even so much as a decent unity of colour in any one 
public measure.—It is a tedious irksome task. My duty may 
call me to open it out some other time ; on a former occasion 
I tried your temper on a part of it ; for the present I shall for¬ 
bear. 

After all these changes' and agitations, your immediate situa¬ 
tion upon the question on your paper is at length brought to 
this. You have an act of parliament, stating, that “ it is expe- 
dienl to raise a revenue in America.” By a partial repeal you 
annihilated the greatest part of that revenue, which this pre- 
30 amble declares to be so expedient. You have substituted no 
other in the place of it. A secretary of state has disclaimed, in 
the king’s name, all thoughts of such a substitution in future. 
The principle of this disclaimer goes to what has been left, as 
well as what has been repealed. The tax which lingers after its' 
companions (under a preamble declaring an American revenue 
expedient, and for the sole purpose of supporting the theory 
of that preamble) militates with the assurance authentically con¬ 
veyed to the colonies ; and is an exhaustless source of jealousy 
and animosity. On this state, which I take to be a fair one ; 
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not being able to discern any grounds of honour, advantage, 
peace, or power, for adhering, either lo the act or to the pre¬ 
amble, I vShall vote for the question which leads to the repeal of 
both. 

If you do not fall in with this motion, then secure :omething 
to fight for, consistent in theory and valuable in practice. If 
you must employ your strength, employ it to uphold you in some 
honourable right, or vsome profitable wrong. If j^ou arc appre¬ 
hensive that the concession recommended to you, though proper, 
should be a means of drawing on you further but unreasonable 10 
claims,—why then employ your force in supporting that reason¬ 
able concevssion against those unreasonable deinands. You will 
employ it with more grace ; with better effect ; and with great 
probable concurrence of all the quiet and rational people in the 
provinces ; who are now united with, and hurried away by, the 
violent ; having indeed different dispositions, but a common 
interest. If you apprehend that on a concession you shall be 
pushed by metaphysical process to the extreme lines, and argued 
out of your whole authority, my advice is this ; when you have 
recovered your old, your strong, your tenable jxisition, then face 20 
about stop short do nothing more reason not at all—oppose 
the ancient policy and practice of the empire, as a rampart 
against the speculations of innovators on both sides of the ques¬ 
tion ; and you will stand on great, manly, and sure ground. On 
the solid basis fix your machines, and they will draw worlds 
towards you. 

Your ministers, in their own and his Majesty’s name, have 
already adopted the American distinction of internal and external 
duties. It is a distinction, whatever merit it may have, that was 
originally moved by the Americans themselves ; and I think they 30 
will acquiesce in it, if they are not pushed with too much logic 
and too little sense, in all the consequences. That is, if external 
taxation be understood, as they and you understand it, when you 
please, to be not a distinction of geography, but of policy ; that 
it is a power for regulating trade, and not for supporting esta¬ 
blishments. The distinction, which is as nothing with regard 
to right, is of most weighty consideration in practice. Recover 
your old ground, and your old tranquillity—try it—I am persu¬ 
aded the Americans will compromise with you. When confidence 
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is once restored, the odious and suspicious summum jus [rigour 
of the law] will perish of course. The spirit of practicability, of 
moderation and mutual convenience, will never call in geometri¬ 
cal exactness as the arbitrator of amicable settlement. Consult 
and follow your experience. Let not the long story, with which 
I have exercised your patiimce, prove fruitless to your interests. 

For my part, I should choose (if I could have my wish) that 
the proposition of the honourable gentleman for the repeal could 
go to America without the attendance of the penal bills. Alone 
10 I could almost answer for its success. I cannot be certain of its 
reception in the bad company it may keep. In such heterogene¬ 
ous assortments, the most innocent person will lose the effect of 
his innocency. Though you should send out this angel of peace, 
yet you are sending out a destroying angel too ; and what would 
be the effect of the conflict of these two adverse spirits, or which 
would predominate in the end, is what I dare not say : whether 
the lenient measures would cause American passion to subside, 
or the severe would increase its fury—all this is in the hand 
of Providence. Yet now, even now, I should confide in the pre- 
20 vailing virtue and efficacious operation of lenity, though working 
in darkness, and in chaos, in the mid^t of all this unnatural 
and turbid combination : I should hope it might produce order 
and beauty in the end. 

Let us. Sir, embrace some system or other before we end this 
session. Do you mean to tax America, and to draw a produc¬ 
tive revenue from thence? If you do, speak out; name, fix, 
ascertain this revenue ; settle its quantity , define its objects; 
provide for its collection ; and then fight when >ou have some¬ 
thing to fight for. If you murder, rob ; if you kill, take pos- 
30 session : and do not appear in the character of madmen, as wtH 
as a.^sassins, violent, vindictive, bloody, and tyrannical, without 
an object. But may better counsels guide you ! 

Again, and again, revert to your own principles - seek peace 
and ensue it -leave America, if she has taxable matter in her, 
to tax herself. I am not here going into the divStinctions of rights, 
not attempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter into 
theso metaphysical distinctions ; I hate the very sound of them. 
Leave the Americans as they anciently stood, and these distinc¬ 
tions born of our unhappy contest, will die along with it. They 
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and wc, and their and our ancestors', have been happy under 
that vsystem. Let the memory of all actions, in contradiction to 
that good old mode, on both sides, be extinguished for ever. Be 
content to bind America by laws of trade ; you have always done 
it. Let this be your reason for binding their trade. Do not 
burthen them by taxes ; you were not used to do so from the 
beginning. Let this be your reason for not taxing. These are 
arguments of states and kingdoms Leave the rest to tire scnools ; 
for thire only they may be discu^sod wath safety. But if, in- 
temperately, unwisely, fatally, you sophisticate and poison the 10 
very source of government, by urging subtle deductions, and 
consequences odious to those you govern, from the unlimited 
and illimitable nature of vS'upreme sovereignty you w^ill teach 
(hem by these means to call that sovereignty itself in question. 
When you drive him hard, the boar will surely turn upon the 
hunters. If that sovereignty and their freedom cannot be recon¬ 
ciled, which will they take ? They will cast your sovereignty 
in your face. Nobody will be argued into slavery. Sir, let the 
gentlemen on the other side call forth all their ability ; let the 
best of them get up, and tell me, what one character of liberty 20 
the Americans' have, and what one brand of slavery they are 
free from, if they are bound in their property and industiy, 
by all the restraints you can imagine on commerce, and at the 
same time are made pack-horses of every tax you choose to im¬ 
pose, without the least share in granting them. When they bear 
the burthens of unlimited monopoly, will you bring them to bear 
the burthens of unlimited revenue too ? The Englishman in 
America will feel that this is slavery- that it is legal slavery, will 
be no compensation, either to his feelings or his understanding. 

A noble lord, who spoke some time ago, is full of the fire of 30 
ingenuous youth ; and when he has modelled the ideas of a lively 
imagination by further experience, he will be an ornament to 
his country in either House. He has said, that the Americans 
are our children, and how can they revolt against their parent ? 

He says, that if they are not free in their present state, England 
is not free ; because Manchester, and other considerable places, 
are not represented. So then, because some towns in England 
are not represented, America is to have no representative at all. 
They are “ our children ; but when children ask for bread we 
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are not to give a stone. Is it because the natural resistance of 
thin^(s, and the various mutations of time, hinders our govern¬ 
ment, or any scheme of government, from being any more than 
a sort of approximation to the right, is it therefore that the colo¬ 
nies are to recede from it infinitely ? When this child of ours 
wishes to assimilate to its parent, and to reflect with a true filial 
resemblance the beauteous countenance of British liberty ; are 
we to turn to them the shameful part of our constitution ? are 
we to give them our weakness for their strength ? our opprobrium 
10 for their glory ^ and the slough of slavery, which we are not 
able to work off, to serve them for their freedom ? 

If this be the case, ask yourselves this question. Will they 
be content in such a state of slavery ? If not, look to the conse¬ 
quences. Reflect how you are to govern a people, who think they 
ought to be free, and think they are not. Your scheme yields 
no revenue ; it yields nothing but discontent, disorder, disobe¬ 
dience ; and such is the state of America, that after wading up 
to your eyes in blood, you could only end just where you begun ; 
that is, to tax where no revenue is to be found, to—my voice 
20 fails me ; my inclination indeed carries me no further—all is 
confusion beyond it. 

Well, Sir, I ha\T recovered a little, and before I sit down I 
must say something to another point with which gentlemen urge 
us. What is to become of the Declaratory Act asserting the 
entireness of British legislative authority, if we abandon the 
practice of taxation ? 

For my part I look upon the rights stated in that act, exactly 
in the manner in which I viewed them on its very first proposi¬ 
tion, and which I have often taken the liberty, with great humi- 
30 lity, to lay before you. I look, I say, on the imperial rights of 
Great Britain, and the privileges which the colonists ought to 
enjoy under these rights, to be just the most reconcilable things 
in the world. The parliament of Great Britain sits at the head 
of her extensive empire in two capacities : one is the local legis¬ 
lature of this island, providing for all things at home, immedi¬ 
ately, and by no other instrument than the executive power.-- 
The other, and I think her nobler capacity, is what I call her 
imf>erMl character; in which, as from the throne of heaven, she 
superintends all the several inferior legislatures, and guides and 
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controls them all, without annihilating any. As all these provin¬ 
cial le^islatuies are only co-ordinate to each other, they oii^ht 
all to be subordinate to her ; else they can neither preseivc 
mutual peace, nor hope for mutual justice, nor effectually afford 
mutual assistance. It is necessary to coerce the negligent, to 
restrain the violent, and to aid the weak and deficient, by the 
overruling plenitude of her power. She is nevei to intrude into 
the place of the others, whilst they are equal to the common 
ends of their institution. But in order to enable parliament to 
answer all these ends of provident and beneficent superintendence, 10 
her powers must be boundless. The gentlemen who think the 
powers of parliament limited, may please themselves to talk of 
requisitions. But suppose the requisitions are not obeyed ? What ! 
Shall there be no reserved power in the empire, to supply a defi¬ 
ciency which may weaken, divide, and dissipate the whole ? We 
are engaged in war the secretary of state calls upon the colo¬ 
nies to contribute— some would do it, I think most would 
cheerfully furnish whatever is demanded - one or two, suppose, 
hang back, and; easing themselves, let the stress of the draft 
lie on the others--surely it is propei, that some authority might 20 
legally say - ‘ Tax yourselves for the common supply, or parlia¬ 
ment will do it for you.” This backwardness was, as I am told, 
actually the case of Pennsylvania for some short time towards the 
beginning of the last war, owing to some internal dissensions 
in the colony. But whether the fact were aO, or otherwise, tlie 
case is equally to be provided for by a competent sovereign 
power. But then this ought to be no ordinary power ; nor ever 
used in the first instance. This is what I meant, when I have 
said at various times, that I consider the power of taxing in 
parliament as an instalment of empire, and not as a means of 30 
supply. 

Such, Sir, is my idea of the constitution of the British empire, 
as distinguished from the constitution of Britain ; and on these 
grounds I think subordination and liberty may be sufficiently 
reconciled through the whole; whether to serve a refining 
s'peculatist, or a factious demagogue, I know not ; but enough 
surely for the ease and happiness of man. 

Sir, whilst we held this happy course, we drew more from the 
colonies than all the impotent violence of despotism ever could 
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extort from them. We did this abundantly in the last war. It 
has never been once denied- and what reason have we to imagine 
that the colonies' would not have proceeded in supplying govern¬ 
ment as liberally, if you had not stepped in and hindered them 
from contributing, by interrupting the channel in which their 
liberality flowed with so strong a course ; by attempting to take, 
instead of being satisfied to receive ? Sir William Temple says, 
that Holland has loaded itself with ten times the impositions 
which it revolted from Spain rather than submit to. He says 

10 true. Tyranny is a poor provider. It knows neither how to 
accumulate, nor how to extract. 

I charge therefore to this new and unfortunate system the loss 
not only of peace, of union, and of commerce, but even of 
revenue, which its friends are contending for. It is morally 
certain, that we have lost at least a million free grants since 
the peace. I think we have lost a great deal more ; and that 
those, who look for a revenue from the provinces, never could 
have pursued, even in that light, a couise more directly repug¬ 
nant to (heir purposes. 

20 Now, Sir, I trust I have shown, fiist on that narrow ground 
which the honouiable gentleman measured, that you are likely 
to lose nothing by complying with' the motion, except what you 
have lost already. I have shown afterwards, that in time of 
peace you flourished in commerce, and, when war required it, 
had sufficient aid from the colonies, while you pursued your 
ancient policy ; that you threw everything into confusion when 
you made the Stamp Act ; and that you restored everything to 
peace and order when you repealed it. I have shown that the 
revival of the system of taxation has produced the veiy worst 

30 effects ; and that the partial repeal has produced not partial 
gCK'id, but universal evil Let these considerations, founded on 
facts, not one of which can be denied, bring us back to our 
reason by the road of our experience. 

1 cannot, as 1 have said, answer for mixed mca ures : but 
surely this mixtuie of lenity would give the whole a better 
chance of success. When you once regain confidence, the way 
will be clear before you. Then you may enforce the Act of 
Navigation when it ought to be enforced. You will yourselves 
open it where it ought still further to be opened. Proceed in 
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what you do, whatever you do, from policy, and not from 
rancour. Let us act like men, let us act like statesmen. Let us 
hold some sOrt of consistent conduct.—It is agreed that a revenue 
IS not to be had in America. If we lose the profit, let us get 
rid of the odium. 

On this business of America, I confess I am serious, even to 
sadness*. I have had but one opinion concerning it since I sat, 
and before I sat in parliament. The noble loid will, os u^ual, 
probably attribute the part taken by me and my fiiends in this 
business, to a desire of getting his places. Let him enjoy this 10 
happy and original idea. If I deprived him of it, I should take 
away most of his wit, and all his argument. But I had rather 
bear the brunt of all his wit and indeed blows much heavier, than 
stand answerable to God for embracing a system that tends to the 
destruction of some of the very best and fairest of his work. But 
I know the map of England, as well as the noble loid, or as any 
other person ; and I know that the way I take is not the road 
to preferment. My excellent and honourable friend under me 
on the floor has trod that road with great toil for upwards of 
twenty years together. He is not yet arrived at the noble lord’s 20 
destination. However, the tracks of my worthy fiiend are those 
I have ever wished to follow ; becau.sc I know they lead to 
honour. Long may we tread the vSame road together ; whoever 
may accompany us, or whoever may laugh at us on our journey ! 

I honestly and scfemnly declare, I hav^e in all seasons adhered 
to the system of 1766, for no other reason, than that 1 think it 
laid deep in your truest interest and that, by limiting (he exer¬ 
cise, it fixes, on the firmest foundations, a real, consistent, well- 
grounded authority in parliament. Until you come back to that 
system, there will be no peace for England. 30 
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I HOPE, Sir, that, notwithstanding the austerity of the Chair, 
your good-nature will incline you to some degree of indulgence 
towards human frailty. You will not think it unnatural, that 
those who have an object depending, which strongly engages' their 
hopes and fears, should be somewhat inclined to superstition. 
As I came into the House full of anxiety about t!ie event of my 
motion, I found, to my infinite surprise, that the grand penal 
bill, by which we had passed sentence on the trade and susten¬ 
ance of America, is to be returned to us from the other House. 
10 I do confess, I could not help looking on this event as a fortu¬ 
nate omen. I look upon it as a sort of providential favour ; by 
which we are put once more in possession of our deliberative 
capacity, upon a business so very questionable in its nature, so 
very uncertain in its issue. By the return of this bill, which 
seemed to have taken its flight for ever, we are at this very 
instant nearly as free to choose a plan for our American govern¬ 
ment as we weie on the first day of the session. If, Sir, we 
incline to the side of reconciliation, we are not at all embarrassed 
(unless we please to make oun^lves so) by any incongruous 
20 mixture of coercion and restraint. We are therefore called upon, 
as it were by a superior warning voice, again to attend to 
America ; to attend to the whole of it together ; and to review 
the subject with an unusual degree of care and calmness. 

Surely it is an awful subject; or there is none so on this side 
of the grave. When I first had the honour of a seat in this 
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House, the affairs of that continent pressed themselves upon us, 
a^' the most important and most delicate object of parliamentary 
attention. My little share in this great deliberation oppressor; 
me. I found myself a partaker in a very high trust ; and havii g 
no sort of reason to rely on the strength of my natural abilities 
for the proper execution of that trust, I was obliged to take more 
than common pains to instruct myself in everything which 

relates to our colonies. I was not less under the necessity of 
forming some fixed ideas concerning the general policy of the 
British Empire. Something of this sort seemed to be indispens- 10 
able; in order, amidst so vast a fluctuation of passions and 
opinions, to concentre my thoughts ; to ballast my conduct ; to 
preserve me from being blown about bv every kind of fashion¬ 
able doctrine. I really did not think it s'afe,, or manly, to have 
fresh principles to seek upon every fresh mail which should 

arrive from America. 

At that period I had the fortune to find myself in perfect 

concurrence with a large majority in this House. Bowing under 
that high authority, and penetrated with the sharpness and 
strength of that early impression, I have continued ever since, 20 
without the least deviation, in my original sentiments. Whether 
this be owing to an obstinate perseverance in error, or to a 
religious adherence to what appears to me truth and reason, 

it is in your equity to judge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of objects, made, 
during this interval, more irequent changes' in their sentiments 
and their conduct, than could be justified in a particular person 
upon the contracted scale of private information. But though 
I do not hazard anything approaching to censure on the motives 
of former parliaments to all those alterations, one fact is un- 30 
doubted,—that under them the state of America has been kept 
in continual agitation. Everything administered as remedy to 
the public complaint, if it did not produce, was' at least followed 
by, an heightening of the distemper ; until, by a variety of ex¬ 
periments, that important country has been brought into her 
present situation ; - a situation which I will not miscall, which I 
dare not name ; which I scarcely know how to comprehend in 
the terms of any description. 
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In this posture, Sir, things stood at the beginning of the ses¬ 
sion. About that time, a worthy member of great parliamentary 
experience, who, in the year 1766, filled the chair of the American 
committee with much ability, took me aside; and, lamenting 
the present aspect of our politics, told me, things were come to 
such a pass, that our former methods of proceeding in the House 
would be no longer tolerated. That the public tribunal (never 
too indulgent to a long and unsuccessful opposition) would now 
scrutinize our conduct with uniksual severity. That the very vicis'- 
10 situdes and shillings of ministerial measures instead of convict¬ 
ing their authors of inconsistency and want of system, would be 
taken as an occasion of charging us with a predetermined dis¬ 
content which nothing could satisfy; whilst we accused every 
measure of vigour as cruel, and every proposal of lenity as' weak 
and irresolute. The public, he said, would not have patience to 
see us play the game out with oiu adversaries: we must produce 
our hand. It w^ould be expected, that those who for many years 
had been active in such affairs should show% that they had formed 
some clear and decided idea of the principles of colony govern- 
20 ment; and were capable of drawing out something like a plat¬ 
form of the ground which might be laid for future and permanent 
tranquillity. 

I felt the truth of what my hon. friend reprevSented ; but I 
felt my situation too. His application might have been made 
with far greater propriety to many other gentlemen. No man 
was indeed ever better disposed, or worse qualified, for such an 
undertaking, than my^^elf. Though I gave so far in to his opi¬ 
nion, that I immediately threw my thoughts into a sort of 
jxirliamentary form, I was by no means equally leady to produce 
20 them. It generally argues some degree of natural ifhpotencc of 
mind or some want of knowledge of the world, to hazard plans 
of government except from a seat of authority. Propositions 
are made, not only ineffectually, but somewhat disreputably, 
wiien the minds of men are not properly disposed for their recep¬ 
tion ; and for my part, I am not ambitious of ridicule ; not 
absolutely a candidate for disgrace. 

Besides, Sir, to speak the plain truth, I have in general no 
very exalted opinion of the virtue of paper government; nor of 
any politics in w'hich the plan is to be wholly separated from 
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the execution. But when I saw that anger and violence prevailed 
every day more and more; and that things were hastening 
towards an incurable alienation of our colonicr>'; I confess my 
caution gave way. I felt this ao’ one of those few moments in 
which decorum yields to a higher duty. Public calamity is a' 
mighty leveller"; and there are occasions when any. ev^n the,' 
slightest, chance of doing good, must be laid hold on, even by the 
most inconsiderable person. 

To restore order and repose to an empire so great and so 
distracted as ours, is, merely in the attempt, an undertaking 10 
that would ennoble the flights of the highest genius, and obtain 
pardon for the efforts of the meanec^t understanding. Struggling 
a good while with these thoughts, by degrees I felt myself more 
firm. I derived, at length, some confidence from what in other 
circumstances usually produces timidity. I grew less anxious, 
even from the idea of my own insignificance. For, judging of 
what you are by what you ought to be, I persuaded myself that 
you would not reject a reasonable proposition because it had 
nothing but its reason to recommend it. On the other hand, 
being totally destitute of all shadow of influence, natural or 20 
adventitious, I was very sure that, if my proposition were futile 
or dangerous ; if it were weakly conceived, or improperly timed, 
there was nothing exterior to it, of power to awe, dazzle, or 
delude you. You will see it just as it is : and you will treat it 
just as it deserves. 

The proposition is peace. Not peace through the medium of 
war ; not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of intricate 
and endless negotiations ; not peace to arise out of universal 
discord, fomented from principle, in all parts of the empire ; not 
peace to depend on the juridical deteimination of pciplexing 20 
questions, or the precise maiking the shadowy boundaries of a 
complex government. It is simple peace ; sought in its natural 
course, and in its ordinary haunts.—It is peace sought in the 
spirit of peace ; and laid in principles purely pacific. I propose, 
by removing the ground of the difference, and by restoring the 
former unsuspecting confidence of the colonies in the mother 
country, to give permanent satisfaction to your people ; and (far 
from a scheme of ruling by discord) to reconcile them to ^ach 
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other in the «ame act, and by the bond of the very same interest 
which reconciles* them to British K<>vernment. 

My idea is nothin^: more. Refined policy ever has been the 
parent of confusion ; and ever will be so, as long as the world 
endures. Plain good intention, which is as easily discovered at 
the first view, as fraud is surely detected at last, is, let me say, 
of no mean force in the government of mankind. Genuine sim¬ 
plicity of heart is an healing and cementing principle. My plan, 
therefore, being formed upon the most simple grounds imaginable, 

10 may disappoint some people, when they hear it. It has nothing 
to recommend it to the pruriency of curious ears. There is 
nothing at all new and captivating in it. It has* nothing of the 
splendour of the project, which has been lately laid upon your 
table by the noble lord in the blue riband. It does not propose 
to fill your lobby with squabbling colony agents, who will require 
the interposition of your mace, at every instant, to keep the 
peace amongst them. It does not institute a magnificent auction 
of finance, where captivated provinces come to general ransom by 
bidding against each other, until you knock down the hammer, 

20 and determine a proportion of payments' beyond all the powers 
of algebra to equalize and settle. 

The plan which I shall presume to .suggest, derives, however, 
one great advantage from the proposition and registry of that 
noble lord’s project. The idea of conciliation is admissible. First, 
the House, in accepting the re.-^lution moved by the noble lord, 
has admitted, notwithstanding the menacing front of our address, 
notwithstanding our heavy bills of pains and penalties that we 
do not think ourselves precluded from all ideas of free grace and 
bounty. 

30 The House has gone further; it has’ declared conciliation 
admissible, previous to any submission on the part of America. 
It has even shot a good deal beyond that mark, and has admit¬ 
ted, that the complaints of our former mode of exerting the 
right of taxation were not wholly unfounded. That right thus 
exerted is allowed to have had something reprehensible in it ; 
something unwise, or something grievous ; since, in the midst 
of our heat and resentment, we, of ourselves, have proposed a 
capital alteration ; and, in order to get rid of what seemed so 
very exceptionable, have instituted a mode that is altogether 
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new; one that is, indeed, wholly alien from all the ancient 
methods and forms of parliament. 

The principle of this proceeding is large enough for my pur¬ 
pose. The means proposed by the noble loid for carrying his 
ideas into execution, I think, indeed, are very indifferently suited 
to the end ; and this I shall endeavour to show you before I sit 
down. But, for the present, I take my ground on the admitted 
principle. I mean to give peace. Peace implies reconciliation ; 
and, where there has been a material dispute, reconciliation 
does in a manner always imply concession on the one part or 10 
on the other. In this state of things I make no difficulty in 
affirming that the proposal ought to originate from us. Great 
and acknowledged force is not impaired, either in effect or in 
opinion, by an unwillingness to exert itself. The superior power 
may offer peace with honour and with safety. Such an offer from 
such a power will be attributed to magnanimity. But the con¬ 
cessions of the weak are the concessions of fear. When such a 
one is disarmed, he is wholly at the mercy of his superior ; and 
he loses for ever that time and those chances, which, as they 
happen to all men, are the strength and resources of all inferior 20 
power. 

The capital leading questions on which you must this day 
decide, are these two : First, whether you ought to concede ; 
and secondly, what your concession ought to be. On the first 
of These questions we have gained (as I have just taken the 
liberty of observing to you) ^me ground. But I am sensible 
that a good deal more is still to be done. Indeed, Sir, to enable 
us to determine both on the one and the other of these great 
questions with a firm and precise judgment, I think it may be 
necessary to consider distinctly the true nature and the peculiar 30 
circumstances of the object which we have before us'. Because 
after all our struggle, whether we will or not, we must govern 
America according to that nature, and to those circumstances; 
and not according to our own imaginations ; nor according to 
abstract ideas of right ; by no means according to mere general 
theories of government, the resort to which appears to me, in 
our present situation, no better than arrant trifling. I shall 
therefore endeavour, with your leave, to lay before you Jome 
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of the most material of these circumstances in as full and as 
clear a manner as I am able to state them. 

The first thing that we have to consider with regard to the 
nature of the object is—the number of people in the colonies. 
I have taken for some years a good deal of pains on that point. 
I can by no calculation justify myself in placing the number 
below two millions of inhabitants of our own European blood 
and colour; besides at least 500,000 others, who form no in¬ 
considerable part of the strength and opulence of the whole. 
10 This, Sir, is, I believe, about the true number. There is no 
occasion to exaggerate, where plain truth is of so much weight 
and importance. But whether I put the present numbers too 
high or too low, is a matter of little moment. Such is the 
vStrength with which population shoots in that part cf the world, 
that state the numbers as high as we will, whilst the dispute 
continues, the exaggeration ends. Whilst we are discussing any 
given magnitude, they are grown to it. Whilst we spend our 
time in deliberating on the mode of governing two millions, wc 
.shall find wc have millions more to man'^ge. Your children do 
20 not grow faster from infancy to manhood, than they spread from 
families to communities, and from villages to nwUions. 

I put this consideration of the present and the growing 
numbers in the front of our deliberation ; because, Sir, this 
consideration will make it evident to a blunter discernment than 
yours, that no partial, narrow, contracted, pinched, occasional 
system will be at all aiiitable to such an object. It will show 
you, that it is not to be considered as one of those minhm 
[tyifles] which are out of the eye and consideration of the law; 
not a paltry excrescence of the state ; not a mean dependent, 
20 who may be neglected with little damage, and provoked with 
little danger. It will prove that ^omc degree of care and caution 
is required in the handling such an object ; it will show that you 
ought not, in reason, to tiiflc with so large a mass of the 
interests and feelings of the human race. You could at no time 
do so without guilt ; and be assured you will not be able to 
do it long with impunity. 

But the population of this country, the great and growing 
population, though a very impoitant consideration, will lose much 
of its weight, if not combined with other circumstances. The 
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commerce of your colonies is out of all proportion beyond the 
numbers of the people. This ground of their commerce indeed 
has been trod some days ago, and with great ability, by a 
distinguished person, at your bar. This gentleman, after thirty- 
five years—it is so long since he first appeared at the same 
place to plead for the commerce of Great Britain—has come again 
before you to plead the same cause, without any other effect of 
time, than, that to the fire of imagination and extent of erudi¬ 
tion, which even then marked him as one of the first literary 
characters of his age, he has added a consummate knowledge 10 
in the commercial interest of his country, formed by a long 
course of enlightened and discriminating experience. 

Sir, I should be inexcusable in coming after such a person 
with any detail, if a great part of the members who now fill 
the House had not the misfortune to be absent when he appeared 
at your bar. Besides, Sir, I propose to take the matter at 
periods of time somewhat different from his. There is, if I 
mistake not, a point of view, from whence if you will look at 
this subject, it is impossible that it should not make an impres¬ 
sion upon you. 20 

I have in my hand two accounts ; one a comparative stale of 
the export trade of England to its colonies, as it stood in the 
year 1704, and as it stood in the year 1772. The other a state 
of the export trade of this country to its colonies alone, as it 
stood in 1772, compared with the whole trade of England to 
all parts of the world (the colonies included) in the year 1704. 
They are from good vouchers; the latter period from the 
accounts on your table, the earlier from an original manuscript 
of Davenant, who first established the inspector-generars office, 
which has been ever since his time so abundant a source of 30 
parliamentary information. 

The export trade to the colonies consists of three great 
branches. The African, which, terminating almost wholly in 
the colonies, must be put to the account of their commerce ; 
the West Indian; and the North American. All these are so 
interwoven, that the attempt to separate them, would tear to 
pieces the contexture of the whole ; and if not entirely destroy 
would very much depreciate the value of all the parts. I there- 
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fore consider these three denominations to be, what in effect 
they are, one trade. 

The trade to the colonies, taken on the export side, at the 
beginning of this century, that is, in the year 1704, stood thus : 
Exports to North America, and the West 

Indies .. .. . • £483,265 

To Africa 86,665 

£569,930 


In the year 1772, which I take as a middle year between the 
10 highest and lowest of those lately laid on your table, the 
account was as follows : 

To North America, and the West Indies ,. £4,791,734 

To Africa .. 866,398 

To which if you add the export trade from Scot¬ 
land, which had in 1704 no existence 364,000 

£6,022,132 

From five hundred and odd thousand, it has grown to six 
millions. It has increased no less than twelve-fold. This is the 
state of the colony trade, as compared with itself at these two 
20 periods, within this century ;—^and this is matter for meditation. 
But this is not all. Examine my second account. See how the 
export trade to the colonies alone in 1772 stood in the other 
point of view, that is, as compared to the whole trade of Eng¬ 
land in 1704. 

The whole export trade of England, including 

that to the colonies, in 1704 £6,509,000 

Export to the colonies alone, in 1772 .. .. 6,024,000 

Difference £485,000 

The trade with America alone is now within less than £500,000 
30 of being equal to what this great commercial nation, England, 
carried on at the beginning of this' century with the whole world ! 
If I had taken the largest year of those on your table, it would 
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rather have exceeded. But, it will be said, is not this American 
trade an unnatural protuberance, that has drawn the juices from 
the rest of the body? The reverse. It is the very food that 
has nourished every other part into its present magnHude. Our 
general trade has been greatly augmented, and augmented more 
or less in almost every part to which it ever extended ; but with 
this material difference, that of the vSix millions which in the 
beginning of the century constituted the whole mass of our 
expoit commerce, the colony trade was but one twelfth part; 
it is now (as' a part of .sixteen millions) considerably more than 10 
a third of the whole. This is the relative proportion of the 
importance of the colonies at these two periods : and all reason¬ 
ing concerning our mode of treating them must have this pro¬ 
portion as its basis, or it is a reasoning weak, rotten, and 
sophistical. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over this 
great consideration. It is good for us to be here. We stand 
where we have an immense view of what is, and what is past. 
Clouds, indeed, and darkness rest upon the future. Let us, 
however, before we descend from this noble eminence, reflect 20 
that this growth of our national prosperity has happened within 
the short period of the life of man. It has happened within 
sixty-eight years. There are those alive whose memory might 
touch the two extremities. For instance, my I^rd Bathurst 
might remember all the stages of the progress. He was in 1704 
of an age at least to be made to comprehend such things. He 
was then old enough acta parentum jam le^ere, el quee sit potuit 
cogmscere virtus [to study the doing of his forefathers, and to 
learn the meaning of virtue] —^Suppose, Sir, that the angel of 
this auspicious youth, foreseeing the many virtues, which made 30 
him one of the most amiable, as he is one of the most fortunate, 
men of his age, had opened to him in vision, that when, in the 
fourth generation, the third prince of the House of Brunswick had 
sat twelve years on the throne of that nation, which (by the 
happy ivssue of moderate and healing counsels) was to be made 
Great Britain, he should see his son, Lord Chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, turn back the current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, 
and raise him to a higher rank of peerage, whilst he enriched 
the family with a new one—If amidst these bright and happy 
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scenes of domestic honour and prosperity, that angel should have 
drawn up the curtain, and unfolded the rising glories of his 
country, and whilst he was’ gazing with admiration on the then 
commercial grandeur of England, the genius should point out to 
him a little speck, vScarce visible in the mass of the national 
interest, a small seminal principle, rather than a formed body, 
and should tell him “ Young men, there is America which at 
this day serves for little more than to amuse you with stories of 
savage men, and uncouth manners ; yet shall, before you taste 
10 of death, show itself equal to the whole of that commerce which 
now attracts the envy of the world. Whatever England has 
been growing to by a progres'sive increase of improvement, 
brought in by varieties of people, by succession of civilizing con¬ 
quest and civilizing settlements in a series of seventeen hundred 
years, you shall see as much added to her by America in the 
course of a single life ! ” If this state of his country had been 
foretold to him, would it not require all the sanguine credulity 
of youth, and all the fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make him 
believe it ? Fortunate man, he has lived to see it ! Fortunate 
20 indeed, if he lives to see nothing that shall vary the prospect, 
and cloud the setting of his day ! 

Excuse me, Sir, if turning from such thoughts I resume this 
comparative view once m.orc. You have seen it on a large 
scale ; look at it on a small one. I will point out to your atten¬ 
tion a particular instance of it in the single province of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. In the year 1704, that province called for £11,459 in 
value of your commodities, native and foreign. This was the 
whole. Wliat did it demand in 1772 ^ Why nearly fifty times 
as much ; for in that year the export to Pennsylvania was 
£507,909, nearly equal to the export to all the colonies together 
30 in the first period. 

I choose, Sir, to enter into these minute and particular details ; 
because generalities, which in all other cases are apt to heighten 
and raise the subject, have here a tendency to sink it. When 
we speak of the commerce with our colonies, fiction lags after 
tnith ; invention is unfruitful, and imagination cold and barren. 

So far, Sir, as to the importance of the object in view of its 
commerce, as concerned in the exports from England. If I were 
to detail the imports, I could show how many enjoyments they 
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procure, which deceive the burthen of life ; how many materials 
v\hich invigorate the springs of national industry, and extend 
and animate every part of our toreign and domestic commerce. 
This w^ould be a curious subject indeed—but I must prescribe 
bounds to myself in a matter so vast and various. 

I pass therefoie to the colonies in another point of view, theii 
agriculture. This they have prosecuted with such a spirit, that, 
besides feeding plentifully their own growing multitude, their 
annual export of grain, comprehending rice, has some years ago 
exceeded a million in value. Of their last harvest, I am per- 10 
suaded they will export much moic. At the beginning of the 
century some of these colonies impoited corn from the mother 
country. For some time past, the Old World has been fed from 
the New. The scarcity which you have felt would have been) 
a desolating famine, if this child of your old age, with a tru^^ 
filial piety, with a Roman charity, had not put the full breast 
of its youthful exuberance to the mouth of its exhausted parent. 

As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from the sea 
by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at your 
bar. You surely thought these acquisitions of value, for they 20 
seemed even to excite your envy , and yet the spirit by which 
that enterprising employment has been exercised, ought rather, 
in my opinion, to have raised your esteem and admiration. And 
pray. Sir, what in the world is equal to it? Pass by the other 
parts, and look at the manner in which the people of New 
England have of late carried on the whale fishery. Whilst we 
follow them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold 
them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s 
Bay and Davis’s Straits, whilst we are looking for them beneath 
the arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced into the oppo- 30 
site region of polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, and 
engaged under the frozen serpent of the south. Falkland Island, 
which seemed too remote and romantic an object for the grasp 
of national ambition, is but a stage and resting-place in the 
progress of their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial 
heat more discouraging to them, than the accumulated winter of 
both the poles. We know that whilst some of them draw the 
line and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run 
the longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of 
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Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries. No climate 
that is not witness to their toils. Neither the perseverance 
of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm 
sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried this most perilous 
mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it has been 
pushed by this recent people; a people who are still, as it were, 
but in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of man¬ 
hood. When I contemplate these things; when I know that the 
colonies in general owe little or nothing to any care of ours, 
10 and that they are not squeezed into this happy form by the 
constraints of watchful and suspicious government, but that, 
through a wise and salutary neglect, a generous nature has been 
suffered to take her own way to perfection ; when I reflect upon 
these effects,, when I see how profitable they have been to us, 
I feel all the pride of power sink, and all presumption in the 
wisdom of human contrivances melt and die away within me. 
My rigour relents. I pardon something to the spirit of liberty. 

I am sensible, Sir, that all which I have asserted in my detail, 
is admitted in the gross ; but that quite a different conclusion is 
20 drawn from it, America, gentlemen vsay, is a noble object. It 
is an object well worth fighting for. Certainly it is, if fighting 
a i>eople be the best of gaining them. Gentlemen in this respect 
will be led to their choice of means by their complexions and 
their habits. Those who undeistand the military art, will of 
course have same predilection for it. Those who wield the 
thunder cf the state, may have more confidence in the efficacy 
of arms. But I confess, possibly for want of this knowledge, 
my opinion is much more in favour of prudent management, 
than of force ; considering force not as an odious, but a feeble 
30 instrument, for preserving a people so numerous, so active, so 
growing, so spirited as this, in a profitable and subordinate con¬ 
nexion with us. 

First, Sir, permit me to observe, that use of force alone 
is but temporary. It may subdue for a moment; but it does 
not remove the necessity of subduing again ; and a nation is 
not governed, which is perpetually to be conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always the 
effect of force : and an armament is not a victory. If you do 
not succeed, you are without resources ; for, conciliation failing, 
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force I emains; but, force failing, no further hope of reconcilia¬ 
tion 1 left. Power and authority are sometimes bought by 
kindnt ss; but they can never be begged as alms by an im- 
I3overi>hed and defeated violence. 

« A further objection to force is, that you impair the object by 
your very endeavours to preserve it. The thing you fought for is 
not the thing which you recover; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, 
and consumed in the contest. Nothing less will content me, than 
whole America. I do not choose to consume its strength along 
with our own ; because in all parts it is the British strength that 10 
I consume. I do not choose to be caught by a foreign enemy 
at the end of this exhausting conflict; and still less in the midst 
of it. I may escape ; but I can make no insurance against such 
an event. Let me add, that I do not choose wholly to break 
the American spirit ; because it is the spirit that has made the 
country. 

» ' Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favour of force as 
an instrument in the rule of our colonies. Their growth and 
their utility has been owing to methods aliogethci different. 

Our ancient indulgence has been said to be pursued to a fault. 20 
It may be so. But we know if feeling is c’/idence, that our fault 
was more tolerable than our attempt to mend it and our sin 
far more salutary than our penitence. 

These, Sir, are my leasons for not entertaining that high 
opinion of untried force, by which many gentlemen, for whose 
sentiments in ether particulars I have great respect, seem to be 
so greatly captivated. But there is still behind a third con^ 
sideration concerning this object, which serves to determine 
my opinion on the sort of policy which ought to be pursued in 
the management of America, even more than its population and 30 
its commerce, I mean its temper and characjjer. 

In this character of the Americans, a love of freedom is the 
predominating feature which marks and distinguishes the whole : 
and as an ardent is always a jealous affection, your colonies 
become suspicious, restive, and untractable, whenever they see 
the least attempt to wrest from them by force, or shuffle from 
them by chicane, what they think the only advantage worth 
living for. This fierce spirit of liberty is stronger in the English 
colonies probably than in any other people of the earth ; and 

Bk.~F 
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this from a great variety of powerful causes ; which, to under¬ 
stand the true temper of their minds, and the direction which 
this spirit takes, it will not be amiss to lay open somewhat more 
largely. 

^^st, the people of the colonies are descendants of English- 
meii. England, Sir, is a nation, which still I hope respects, and 
formerly adored, her freedom. The colonists emigrated from you 
when this part of your character was most predominant; and 
they took this bias and direction the moment they parted from 
10 your hands. They are therefore not only devoted to liberty, 
but to liberty according to English ideas, and on English prin¬ 
ciples. Abstract liberty, like other mere abstractions, is not to 
be found. Liberty inheres in some sensible object; and every 
nation has formed to itself some favourite point, which by way 
of eminence becomes the criterion of their happiness. It hap¬ 
pened, you know. Sir, that the great contests for freedom in this 
country were from the earliest times chiefly upon the question 
of taxing. Most of the contests in the ancient commonwealths 
turned primarily on the right of election of magistrates; or on 
20 the balance among the several orders of the state. The question 
of money was not with them so immediate. But in England it 
was-Otherwise. On this point of taxes the ablest pens, and most 
eloquent tongues, have been exercised ; the greatest spirits have 
acted and suffered. In order to give the fullest satisfaction con¬ 
cerning the importance of this point, it was not only necessary 
for those who in argument defended the excellence of the Eng¬ 
lish constitution, to insist on this privilege of granting money 
as a dry point of fact, and to prove, that the right had been 
acknowledged in ancient parchments, and blind usages, to reside 
30 in a certain body called a House of Commons. They went much 
farther; they attempted to prove, and they succeeded, that in 
theory it ought to be so, from the particular nature of a House 
of Commons, as an immediate representative of the people; 
whether the old records had delivered this oracle or not. They 
took infinite pains to inculcate, as a fundamental principle, that 
in all monarchies the people must in effect themselves, mediately 
or immediately, possess the power of granting their own money, 
or no shadow of liberty could subsist. The colonies draw from 
you, as with their life-blood, these ideas and principles. Their 
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love of liberty, as with you, fixed and attached on this specific 
point of taxing. Liberty might be safe, or might be endangered, 
in twenty other particulars, without their being much pleased 
or alarmed. Here they felt its pulse ; and as they found that 
beat, they thought themselves sick or sound. I do not say 
whether they were right or wrong in applying your general argu¬ 
ments to their own case. It is not easy indeed to make a mono¬ 
poly of theorems and corollaries. The fact is, that they did 
thus apply those general arguments : and your mode of govern¬ 
ing them, whether through lenity or indolence, through wisdom 10 
or mistake, confirmed them in the imagination, that they, as 
well as you, had an interest in these common principles. 

They were further confirmed in this pleasing error by the form 
of their provincial legislative assemblies. Their governments are 
popular in a high degree ; some are merely popular ; in all, the 
popular representative is the most weighty ; and this share of 
the people in their ordinary government never fails to inspire 
them with lofty sentiments, and with a strong aversion from 
whatever tends to deprive them of their chief importance. 

If anything were wanting to this necessary operation of the 20 
form of government, religion would have given it a complete 
effect. Religion, always a principle of energy, in this new people 
is no way worn out or impaired ; and their mode of professing 
it is also one main cause of this free spirit. The people are 
Protestants; and of that kind which is the most adverse to all 
impliat submission of mind and opinion. This is persuasion not 
only favourable to liberty, but built upon it. I do not think. 

Sir, that the reason of this averseness in the dissenting churches, 
from all that looks like absolute government, is so much to be 
sought in their religious tenets, as in their history. Every one 30 
knows that the Roman Catholic religion is at least coeval with 
most of the governments where it prevails ; that it has generally 
gone hand in hand with them, and received great favour and 
every kind of support from authority. The Church of England 
too was formed from her cradle under the nursing care of regular 
governments. But the dissenting interests have sprung up in 
direct opposition to all the ordinary powers of the world; and 
could justify that opposition only on a strong claim to natural 
liberty. Their very existence depended on the powerful and 
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unremitted assertion of that claim. All Protestantism, even the 
most cold and passive, is a sort of dissent. But the religion 
most prevalent in our northern colonies is a refinement on the 
principle of resistance; it ia the dissidence of dissent, and the 
Protestantism of the ProtCvVtant religion. This religion, under 
a variety of denominations agreeing in nothing but in the com¬ 
munion of the spirit of liberty, is predominant in most of the 
northern provinces ; where the Church of England, notwithstand¬ 
ing its legal rights, is in reality no more than a sort of private 
10 sect, not composing most probably the tenth of the people. The 
colonists left England when this spirit was high, and in the 
emigrants was the highest of all; and even that stream of 
foreigners, which has been constantly growing into these colonies, 
has, for the greatest part, been composed of dissenters from the 
establishments of their several countries, and have brought with 
them a temper and character far from alien to that of the 
people with whom they mixed. 

Sir, I can perceive by their manner, that some gentlemen 
object to the latitude of this description; because in the southern 
20 colonics the Church of England forms a large body, and has a 
regular establishment. It is certainly true. There is, however, 
a circumstance attending these colonies, which, in my opinion, 
fully counterbalances this difference, and makes the spirit of 
liberty still more high and haughty than in those to the north¬ 
ward. It is, that in Virginia and the Carolinas they have a vast 
multitude of slaves. Where this is the case in any part of the 
world, those who are free, are by far the most proud and jealous 
of their freedom. Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, 
but a kind of rank and privilege. Not seeing there, that freedom, 
30 as in countries where it is a common blessing, and as broad and 
general as the air, may be united with much abject toil, with 
great misery, with all the exterior of servitude, liberty locks, 
amongst them, like something that is more noble and liberal. 

I do not mean. Sir, to commend the superior morality of this 
sentiment, which has at least as much pride as virtue in it; 
but I cannot alter the nature of man. The fact is so ; and these 
people of the southern colonies are much more strongly, and with 
a higher and more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty, than those 
to the northward, Such were all the ancient commonwealths ; 
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such were our Gothic ancestors; such in our days were the 
Poles ; and such will be all masters of slaves, who are not slaves 
themselves. In such a people, the haughtiness of domination 
combines with the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders 
it invincible. 

Permit me, Sir, to add another circumstance in our colonies, 
which contributes no mean part towards the growth and effect 
of this untractable spirit. I mean their education. In no country 
perii aps in the_ world is the law 50 geaeral a study. The profes¬ 
sion itself is numerous and powerful ; and in most provinces it 10 
takes the lead. The greater number of the deputies sent to the 
congress vere lawyers. But all who read, and most do read, 
endeavour to obtain some smattering in that science. I have 
been told by an eminent bookseller, that in no branch of his 
business, after tracts of popular devotion, were so many books 
as those on the law exported to the plantations. The colonies 
have now fallen into the way of printing them for their own 
use. I hear that they have sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries in America as in England. General Gage marks 
out this disposition very particularly in a letter on your table. 20 
He states, that all the people in his government are lawyers, or 
smatterers in law ; and that in Boston they have been enabled, 
by successful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of one of 
your capital penal constitutions. The smartness of debate will 
say, that this knowledge ought to teach them more clearly the 
rights of legislature, their obligations to obedience, and the 
penalties of rebellion. All this is mighty A\ell. But my honour¬ 
able and learned friend on the floor, who condescends to mark 
what I say for animadversion, will disdain that ground. He has 
heard, as well as I, that when great honours and great emolu- 30 
ments do not win over this knowledge to the service of the state, 
it is a formidable adversary to government. If the spirit be 
not tamed and broken by these happy methods, it is stubborn 
and litigious. Abeunt studia in more^, [Pursuits influence char¬ 
acter.] This study renders men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, 
prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of resources. In other 
countries, the people, more simple, and of a less mercurial cast, 
judge of an ill principle in government only by an actual griev¬ 
ance ; here they anticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure 
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of the grievance by the badness of the principle. They augur 
misgovemment at a distance ; and snuff the approach of tyranny 
in every tainted breeze. 

The last caus^ of this disobedient spirit in the colonies is 
hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely moral, 
but laid deep in the natural constitution of things. Thre^ 
thousand miles of ocean lie between you and them. No con¬ 
trivance can prevent the effect of this distance in weakening 
government. [ Seas roll, and months pass, between the order and 
10 the execution ; and the want of a speedy explanation of a single 
point is enough to defeat a whole system. You have, indeed, 
winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your bolts in their 
pounces to the remotest verge of the sea. But there a power 
steps in, that limits the arrogance of raging passions and furious 
elements, and says, “ So far shalt thou go, and no farther." Who 
are you, that should fret and rage, and bite the chains of nature ? 
—Nothing worse happens to you than docs to all nations who have 
extensive empire ; and it happens in all the forms into which 
empire can be thrown. In large bodies, the circulation of power 
20 must be less vigorous at the extremities. Nature has said it. 
The Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdistan, as 
he governs Thrace ; nor has he the same dominion in Crimea 
and Algiers, which he has at Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism 
itself is obliged to truck and huckster. The Sultan gets vSuch 
obedience as he can. He governs with a loose rein, that he 
may govern at all; and the whole of the force and vigour of 
his authority in his centre is derived from a prudent relaxation 
in all his borders. Spain, in her provinces, is, perhaps, not so 
well obeyed as you are in yours. She complies too ; she sub- 
30 mits; she watches times. This is the immutable condition, the 
eternal law, of extensive and detached empire. 

Then, Sir, from these six capital sources ; of descent; of form 
of government; of religion in the northern provinces ; of man¬ 
ners in the southern ; of education ; of the remoteness of situa¬ 
tion from the first mover of government; from all these causes a 
fierce spirit of liberty has grown up. It has grown with the 
growth of the people in your colonies, and increased with the 
increase of their wealth ; a spirit that unhappily meeting with 
an exercise of power in England, which, however la^^fful, is not 
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reconcilable to any ideasl of liberty, much less with theirs, has 
kindled this flame that is ready to consiune us. 

I do not mean to commend either the spirit in this excess, 
or the moral causes which produce it. Perhaps a more smooth 
and accommodating spirit of freedom in them would be more 
acceptable to us. Perhaps ideas of liberty might be desired, 
more reconcilable with an arbitrary and boundless authority. 
Perhaps might wish the colonists to be persuaded, that their 
libe’ty is more secure when held in trust for them by us (as 
their guardians during a perpetual minority) than with any part 10 
of it in their own hands. The question is, not whether their 
spirit deserves praise or blame, but—what, in the name of God, 
shall we do with it!? You have before you the object, such as 
it is, with all its glories, with all its imperfections on its head. 
You see the magnitude; the importance; the temper; the 
habits; the disorders. By all these considerations we are 
strongly urged to determine something concerning it. We are( 

called upon to fix some rule and line for our future conduct,! 
which may give a little stability to our politics, and prevent) 
the return of such unhappy deliberations as the present. Every 20 
such return will bring the matter before us in a still more un- 
tractable form. For, what astonishing and incredible things have 
we not seen already ! What monsters have not been generated 
from this unnatural contention! Whilst every principle of 
authority and resistance has been pushed, upon both sides, as 
far as it would go, there is nothing so solid and certain, either 
in reasoning or in practice, that has not been shaken. Until 
very lately, all authority in America seemed to be nothing but 
an emanation from yours. Even the popular part of the colony 
constitution derived all it> activity, and its first vital movement, 30 
from the pleasure of the Crown. We thought. Sir, that the utmost 
which the discontented colonists could do, was to disturb auth¬ 
ority ; we never dreamt they could of themselves supply it ; 
knowing in general what an operose business it is to establish a 
government absolutely new. But having, for our purposes in this 
contention, resolved, that none but an obedient assembly should 
sit; the humours of the people there, finding all passage through 
the legal channel^ stopped, with great violence broke out an¬ 
other way. Some provinces have tried their experiment, as we 
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have tried ours; and theirs has succeeded. They have formed 
a government sufficient for its purposes, without the bustle of 
a revolution, or the troublesome formality of an election. Evi¬ 
dent necessity, and tacit consent, have done the business in an 
instant. So well they have done it, that Lord Dunmore (the 
account is among the fragments on your table) tells you, that 
the new institution is infinitely better obeyed than the ancient 
government ever \^as in its most fortunate periods. Obedience 
is what makes government, and not the names by which it is 
10 called ; not the name of governor, as formerly, or committee, 
as at present. This new government has originated directly from 
the people ; and was not transmitted through any of the ordi¬ 
nary artificial media of a positive constitution. It was not a 
manufacture ready formed, and transmitted to them in that 
condition from England. The evil arising from hence is this ; 
that the colonists having once found the possibility of enjoying 
the advantages of order in the midst of a struggle for liberty, 
such stmggles will not henceforward seem so terrible to the 
.settled and sober part of mankind as they had appeared beffia' 
20 the trial. 

Pursuing the same plan of punishing by the denial of the 
exercise of government to still greater lengths, we wholly abro¬ 
gated the ancient government of Massachusetts. We were con¬ 
fident that the first feeling, if not the very prospect of anarchy, 
would instantly enforce a complete submission. The experiment 
was tried. A new, strange, unexpected face of things appeared. 
Anarchy is found tolerable. A vast province has now subsisted, 
and subsisted in a considerable degree of health and vigour, for 
near a twelvemonth, without governor, without public council, 
30 without judges, without executive magistrates. How long it will 
continue in this state, or what may arise out of thist unheard- 
of situation, how can the wisest of us conjecture ? Our late 
experience has taught us that many of those fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, formerly believed infallible, are either not of the import¬ 
ance they were imagined to be ; or that we have not at all 
adverted to some other far more important and far more power¬ 
ful principles, which entirely overrule those we had considered 
as omnipotent. I am much against any further experiments, 
which tend to put to the proof any more of these allowed 
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opinions, which contribute so much to the public tranquillity. 

In effect, we suffer as much at home by this loosening of all ties, 
and this concussion of all established opinions, as we du abroad. 
For, in order to prove that the Americans have no right to their 
liberties, we are every day endeavouring to subvert the maxims 
which preserve the whole spirit of our own. To prove (hat the! 
Americans ought not to be free, we are obliged to depreciate the! 
valui of freedom itself ; and we never seem to gain a paltry 
advantage over them in debate, without attacking some of those 
principles, or deriding some of those feelings, for which our 10 
ancestors have shed their blood. 

But, Sir, in wishing to put an end to pernicious experiments, 

I do not mean to preclude the fullest inquiry. Far from it. Far 
from deciding on a sudden or partial view, I would patiently 
go round and round the subject, and survey it minutely in every 
possible aspect. Sir, if I were capable of engaging you to an 
equal attention, I would state, that, as far as I am capable of 
discerning, there are but three ways of proceeding relative to 
this stubborn spirit, which prevails in your colonies, and disturbs 
your government. These are-^o change that spirit, as incon- 20 
venient, by removing the ^causes. .-9)T6 prosecute it as criminal. 

3) Or, to comply with it as necessary. I would not be guilty of an 
imperfect enumeration ; I can think of but these three. Another 
has indeed been started, that of giving up the colonies; but it 
met so slight a reception, that I do not think myself obliged 
to dwell a great while upon it. It is nothing but a little sally 
of anger, like the frowardness of peevish children, who, when 
they cannot get all they would have, are resolved to take 
nothing. 

The first of these plans, to change the spirit as inconvenient, 30 
by/ removing the causes, I think is the most like a vsystematic 
proceeding. It is radical in its principle ; but it is attended with 
great difficulties, some of them little short, as I conceive, of 
impossibilities. This will appear by examining into the plans 
which have been proposed. 

As the growing population in the colonies is evidently one 
cause of their resistance, it was last session mentioned in both 
Houses, by men of weight, and received not without appla ise, 
that in order to check this evil, it would be proper for the 
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crown to make no further grants of land. But to this scheme 
there are two objections. The first, that there is already so much 
unsettled land in private hands, as to afford room for an immense 
futuie population, although the crown not only withheld its 
grants, but annihilated its soil. If this be the case, then the only 
effect of this avarice of desolation, this hoarding of a royal 
wilderness, would be to raise the value of the possessions in the 
hands of the great private monopolists, without any adequate 
check to the growing and alarming mischief of population. 

10 But if you stopped your grants, what viX)uld be the conse¬ 
quence? The people would occupy without grants. They have 
already so occupied in many places. You cannot station gar¬ 
risons in every part of these deserts. If you drive the people 
fiom one place, they will carry on their annual tillage, and 
remove with their flocks and herds to another. Many of the 
people in the back settlements are already little attached to 
particular situations. Already they have topped the Appalachian 
mountains. From thence they behold before them an immense 
plain, one vast, rich, level meadow; a square of five hundred 
20 miles. Over this they would wander without a possibility of 
restraint; they would change their manners with the habits of 
their life; would soon forget a government by which they were 
disowned ; would become hordes of English Tartars; and pour¬ 
ing down upon your unfortified frontiers a fierce and irresistible 
cavalry, become masters of your governors and your counsel¬ 
lors, your collectors and comptrollers, and of all the slaves that 
adhered to them. Such would, and, in no long time, must be, 
the effect of attempting to forbid as a crime, and to suppress 
as an evil, the command and blessing of Providence, “Encrease 
30 and multiply. ’ Such would be the happy result of an endeavour 
to keep as a lair of wild beasts, that earth, which God by an 
express charter, has given to the children of men. Far different, 
and surely much wiser, has been our policy hitherto. Hitherto 
we have invited our people, by every kind of bounty, to fixed 
establishments. We have invited the husbandman to look to 
authority for his title. We have taught him piously to believe 
in the mysterious virtue of wax and parchment. We have thrown 
eaA tract of land, as it was peopled, into districts; that the 
ruling power should never be wholly out of sight. We have 
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settled all we cx>uld ; and we have carefully attended every settle¬ 
ment with government. 

Adhering, Sir, as I do, to this policy, as well as for the reason 
I have just given, I think this new project of hedging-in popu¬ 
lation to be neither prudent nor practicable. 

To impoverish the colonies in general, and in particular to 
arrest the noble course of their marine enterprises, would be 
a more easy task. I freely confess it. We have shown a dis¬ 
position to a system of this kind ; a disposition even to continue 
the restraint after the offence; looking on ourselves as rivals 10 
to our colonies, and persuaded that of course we must gain all 
that they shall lose. Much mivschief we may certainly do. The 
power inadequate to all other things is often more than sufficient 
for this. I do not look on the direct and immediate power of 
the colonies to resist our violence as very formidable. In this, 
however, I may be mistaken. But when I consider, that we 
have colonies for no purpose but to be serviceable to us, it 
seems to my poor understanding a little preposterous, to make 
them unserviceable, in order to keep them obedient. It is, in 
truth, nothing more than the old, and, as I thought, exploded 20 
problem of tyranny, which proposes to beggar its subjects into 
submission. But remember, when you have completed your 
system of impoverishment, that nature still proceeds in her ordi¬ 
nary course ; that discontent will increase with misery ; and that 
there are critical moments in the fortune of all states, when 
they who are too weak to contribute to your prosperity, may be 
strong enough to complete your ruin. Spoliatis arma supersunt. 
[The plundered n^er want arms.] 

The temper and character which prevail in our colonies are, 

I am afraid, unalterable by any human art. We cannot, I fear, 30 
falsify the pedigree of thi^ fierce people, and persuade them 
that they are not sprung from a nation in whose veins the blood 
of freedom circulates. The language in which they would hear 
you tell them this tale would detect the imposition ; your speech 
would betray you. An Englishman is the unfittest person onj 
earth to argue another Englishman into slavery. 

I think it is nearly a s little in our-power_to rhange their j*e- 
publican- religion, as th eir Tme descent ; or to substitute the 
Roman Catholic, as a penalty; or the Church of England, as 
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an improvement. The mode of inquisition and dragooning is 
going out of fashion in the Old World ; and I should not confide 
much to their efficacy in the New. The ed ucation of the 
Americans is also on the same unalterable bottom with their 
r^igion. You cannot persuade them to burn their books of 
curious science; to banish their lawyers from their courts of 
laws ; or to quench the lights of their assemblies, by refusing 
to choose those persons who are best read in their privileges. It 
would be no lea's impracticable to think of wholly annihilating 
10 the popular assemblies, in which these lawyers vsit. The army, 
by which we must govern in their place, would be far more 
chargeable to us ; not quite so effectual; and perhaps, in the 
end, full as difficult to be kept in obedience. 

With regard to the high aristocratic spirit of Virginia and 
the southern colonies, it has been proposed, I know, to reduce it, 
by declaring a general enfranchisement of their slaves. This 
pix>jcct has had its advocates and panegyrists ; yet I never could 
argue myself into my opinion of it. Slaves are often much 
attached to their master^'. A general wild offer of liberty would 
20 not always be accepted. History furnishes few instances of it. 
It is sometimes as hard to persuade slaves to be free, as it is 
to compel freedom to be slaves ; and in this auspicious scheme, 
we should have both these pleasing tasks on our hands at once. 
But when we talk of enfranchisement, do we not perceive that 
the American master may enfranchise too ; and arm servile hands 
in defence of freemen ? A measure to which other people have 
had recourse more than once, and not without success, in a des¬ 
perate situation of their affairs. 

Slaves as these unfortunate black people are, and dull as all 
30 men arc from slavery, must they not a little suspect the offer 
of freedom from that very nation which has sold them to their 
present masters? from that nation, one ot^whose causes of quar¬ 
rel with those master*’ is their refusal to deal any more in that 
inhuman traffic ? An offer of freedom from England would come 
rather oddly, shipped to them in an African vessel, which is 
refused an entry into the ports of Virginia or Carolina, with q 
cargo of three hundred Angola negroes. It would be curious to 
see the Guinea captain attempting at the same instant to publish 
his proclamation of liberty, and to advertise his sale of slaves’. 
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But let us suppose all these moral difficulties got over. The 
ocean remains. You cannot pump this dry ; and as long as it 
continues in its present bed, so long all the causes which weaken 
authority by distance will continue. “ Ye gods, annihilate but 
space and time, and make two lovers happy ! '’- was a pious 
and >assionate prayer; but just as reasonable, as many of the 
serious wishes of very grave and solemn politicians, 

If then, Sir, it seems almost desperate to think of any altei- 
ative course, for changing the moral causes (and not quite easy 
to remove the natural) which produce prejudices irreconcilable 10 
to the late exercise of our authority ; but that the spirit infal¬ 
libly will continue ; and, continuing, will produce such effects 
as now embarrass us, the second mode under consideration is, ,, 
to prosecute that spirit in its overt acts, as criminal. 

At this proposition I must pause a moment. The thing seems 
a great deal too big for my ideas of jurisprudence. It should 
seem to my way of conceiving such matters, that there is a 
very wide difference in reason and policy, between the mode of 
proceeding on the irregular conduct of scattered individuals, or 
even of bands of men, who disturb order within the state, and 20 
the civil dissensions which may, from time to time, on great 
questions, agitate the several communities which compose a great 
empire. It looks' to me to be narrow and pedantic, to apply the 
ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this great public contest. I 
do not know the method of drawing up an indictment against a 
whole people. I cannot insult and ridicule the feelings of millions 
of my fellow-creatures, as Sir Edward Coke insulted one excellent 
individual (Sir Walter Raleigh) at the bar. I hope I am not 
ripe to pass sentence on the giavest public bodies, intrusted with 
magistracies of great authority and dignity, and charged with 30 
the safety of their fellow-citizens, upon the very same title that 
I am. I really think, that for wise men this is not judicious ; 
for sober men, not decent; for minds tinctured with humanity, 
not mild and merciful. 

Perhaps, Sir, I am mistaken in my idea of an empire, as dis¬ 
tinguished from a single state or kingdom. But my idea ot it 
is this ; that an empire is the aggregate of many states under 
one common head; whether this head be a monarch, or a presid¬ 
ing republic. It does, in such constitutions, frequently happen 
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(and nothing but the dismal, cold, dead uniformity of servitude 
can prevent its happening) that the subordinate parts have 
many local privileges and immunities. Between these privileges 
and the supreme common authority the line may be extremely 
nice. Of course disputes, often, too, very bitter disputes and 
much ill blood, will arise. But though every privilege is an 
exemption (in the case) from the ordinary exercise of the sup¬ 
reme authority, it is no denial of it. The claim of a privilege 
seems rather, ex vi termini, [by the meaning of the term] to 
10 imply a superior power. For to talk of the privileges of a state, 
or of a person, who has no superior, is hardly any better than 
speaking nonsense. Now, in such unfortunate quarrels among 
the component parts of a great political union of communities', 
I can scarcely conceive anything more completely imprudent, 
than for the head of the empire to insist, that, if any privilege 
is pleaded against his will, or his acts, his whole authority is 
'denied ; instantly to proclaim rebellion, to beat to arms, and to 
put the offending provinces imder the ban. Will not this. Sir, 
very soon teach the provinces to make no distinction on their 
20 part ^ Will it not teach them that the government, against 
which a claim of liberty is tantamount to high treason, is a 
government to which submission is equivalent to slavery ? It 
may not always be quite convenient to impress' dependent com¬ 
munities with such an idea. 

We are indeed, in all disputes with the colonies, by the neces¬ 
sity of things, the judge. It is true. Sir. But I confess, that 
the character of judge in my own cause is a thing that frightens 
me. Instead of filling me with pride, I am exceedingly humbled 
by it. I cannot proceed with a stern, assured, judicial confidence, 
30 until I find myself in something more like a judicial character. 
I must have these hesitations as long as I am compelled to 
recollect, that, in my little reading upon such contests as these, 
the sense of mankind has, at least, as often decided against the 
superior as the subordinate power. Sir, let me add too, that 
the opinion of my having some abstract right in my favour, 
would not put me much at my ease in passing sentence ; unless 
I couM be sure, that there were no rights which, in their exer¬ 
cise under certain circumstances, were not the most odious of 
all wrongs, and the most vexatious of all injustice. Sir, these 
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considerations have great weight with me, when I find things 
so circumstanced, that I see the same party, at once a civil 
litigant against me in point of right, and a culprit before me ; 
while I sit as a criminal judge, on acts of his, whose moral 
quality is to be decided upon the merits of that very litigation 
Men are every now and then put, by the complexity of human 
affairs, into strange situations ; but jUvStice is the came, let tlie 
judge be in what situation he will. 

There is, Sir, also a circumstance which convinces me, that 
this mode of criminal proceeding is not (at least in the present 10 
stage of our contest) altogether expedient; which is nothing less 
than the conduct of those very persons who have seemed to 
adopt that mode, by lately declaring a rebellion in Massachu¬ 
setts Bay, as they had formerly addressed to have traitors 
brought hither, under an act of Henry the Eighth, for trial. For 
though rebellion is declared, it is not proceeded against as such , 
nor have any steps been taken towards the apprehension or 
conviction of any individual offender, either on our late or our 
former address; but modes of public coercion have been 
adopted, and such as have much more resemblance to a sort of 20 
qualified hostility towards an independent power than the 
punishment of rebellious subjects. All this seems rather in¬ 
consistent ; but it shows how difficult it is to apply these juridical 
ideas to our present case. 

In this situation, let us serioiusly and coolly ponder. What is 
it we have got by all our menaces, which have been many and 
ferocious? What advantages have we derived from the penal 
laws we have passed, and which, for the time, have been severe? 
and numerous? What advances have we made towards our 
object, by the sending of a force, which, by land and sea, is no 30 
contemptible strength ? Has the disorder abated ? Nothing 
less.—When I see things in this situation, after such confident 
hopes, bold promises, and active exertions, I cannot, for my 
life, avoid a suspicion that the plan itself is not correctly 
right. 

If then the removal of the causes of this spirit of American 
liberty be, for the greater part, or rather entirely, impracticable ; 
if the ideas' of criminal process be inapplicable, or if applicable, 
are in the highest degree inexpedient ; what way yet remains ? 
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No way is open, but the third and last—to comply with the 
American spirit as necessary ; or, if you please, to submit to it 
as a necessary evil. 

If we adopt this mode ; if we mean to conciliate and concede ; 
let us see of what nature the concession ought to be : to ascer¬ 
tain the nature of our concession, we must look at their com¬ 
plaint. The colonies complain, that they have not the charac¬ 
teristic mark and seal of British freedom. They complain, that 
they are taxed in a parliament in which they are not repre* 
10 sen ted. If you mean to satisfy them at all, you must satisfy 
them with regard to this complaint. If you mean to please any 
people, you must give them the boon which they ask ; not what 
you may think better for them, but of a kind totally different. 
Such an act may be a wise regulation, but it is no concession : 
whereas our present theme is the mode of giving satisfaction. 

Sir, I think you must perceive, that I am resolved this day 
to have nothing at all to do with the question of the right of 
taxation. Some gentlemen startle—but it is true ; I put it totally 
out of the question. It is less than nothing in my consideration. 
20 I do not indeed wonder, nor will you. Sir, that gentlemen of 
profound learning are fond of displaying it on this profound 
subject. But my consideration is narrow, confined, and wholly 
limited to the policy of the question. I do not examine, whether 
(he giving away a man’s money be a power excepted and re¬ 
served out of the general trust of government; and how far all 
mankind, in all forms of polity, are entitled to an exercise of 
that right by the charter of nature. Or whether, on the contrary, 
a light of taxation is necessarily involved in the general prin¬ 
ciple of legislation, and inseparable from the ordinary supreme 
30 power. Tlicse are deep questions, where great names militate 
against each other ; where reason is perplexed ; and an appeal 
to authorities only thickens the confusion. For high and reve- 
icnd authorities lift up their heads on both sides ; and there is 
no sure footing in the middle. This point is the great Serboman 
bog, betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, where armies whole 
have sunk. I do not intend to be overwhelmed in that bog, 

/ though in such respectable company. The question with me is, 

\ not whether you have a right to render your people miserable ; 

J but whether it is not your interest to make them happy. It is 
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not, what a lawyer tells me I may do; but what humanity, 
reason, and justice tell me I ought to do. Is a politic act the 
Worse for being a generous one? Is no concession proper, but 
that which is made from your want of right to keep what you 
grant? Or does it lessen the grace or dignity of relaxing in 
the exercise of an odious claim, because you have your evidence- 
room full of titles, and your magazines stuffed with arms to 
enforce them ? What signify all those titles, and all tho‘'e arms ? 

Of what avail are they, when the reason of the thing tells me, 
that the assertion of my title is the loss of my suit; and that 10 
I could do nothing but wound myself by the use of my own 
weapons ? 

Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute necessity of 
keeping up the concord of this empire by a unity of spirit, 
though in a diversity of operations that, if I were sure the 
colonists had, at their leaving this country, sealed a regular com¬ 
pact of servitude ; that they had solemnly abjured all the rights 
of citizens; that they had made a vow to renounce all ideas of 
liberty for them and their posterity to all generations ; yet 1 
should hold myself obliged to conform to the temper I found 20 
universally prevalent in my own day, and to govern two millions 
of men, impatient of servitude, on the principles of freedom. 

I am not determining a point of law; I am restoring tranquil¬ 
lity ; and the general character and situation of a people must 
determine what sort of government is fitted for them. That 
point nothing else can or ought to determine. 

My idea, therefore, without considering whether we yield as 
matter of right, or grant as matter of favour, is to admit the 
people of our colonies into arh interest in the constitution ; and, 
by recording that admission in the journals of parliament, to 30 
give them as strong an asvsurance as the nature of the thing will 
admit, that we mean for ever to adhere to that solemn declara¬ 
tion of systematic indulgence. 

Some years ago, the repeal of a revenue act, upon its under¬ 
stood principle might have vserved to show, that we intended an 
unconditional abatement of the exercise of a taxing power. Such 
a measure was then sufficient to remove all suspicion, and to 
give perfect content. But unfortunate events, since that time, 
may make something further necessary; and not more neces- 
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sary for the satisfaction of the colonies, than for the dignity and 
consistency of our own future proceedings. 

I have taken a very incorrect measure of the disposition of 
Ihe House, if this proposal in itself would be received with dis¬ 
like. I think. Sir, we have few American financiers. But our 
misfortune is, we are too acute ; we are too exquisite in our 
conjectures of the future, for men oppressed with such great 
and present evils. The more moderate among the opp>osers of 
parliamentary concession freely confess, that they hope no good 

10 from taxation ; but they apprehend the colonists have further 
views ; and if this point were conceded, they would instantly 
attack the trade laws. These gentlemen are convinced, that 
this was the intention from the beginning ; and the. quarrel of 
the Americans with taxation was no more than a cloak and 
cover to this design. Such has been the language even of a 
gentleman of real moderation, and of a natural temper well 
adjusted to fair and equal government. I am, however, Sir, 
not a little surprised at this kind of discourse, whenever I hear 
it; and d am the more surprised, on account of the arguments 

20 which I constantly find in company with it, and which are often 
urged from the same mouths, and on the same day. 

For instance, when we allege, that it is against reason to tax 
a people under so many restraints in trade as the Americans, 
the noble lord in the blue riband shall tell you, that the re¬ 
straints on trade are futile and useless ; of no advantage to us, 
and of no burthen to those on whom they are imposed ; that 
the trade to America is not secured by the acts of navigation, 
but by the natural and irresistible advantage of a commercial 
preference. 

30 Such is the merit of the trade laws in this posture of the 
debate. But when strong internal circumstances are urged 
against the taxes ; when the scheme is dissected ; when expe¬ 
rience and the nature of things are brought to prove, and do 
prove, the utter impossibility of obtaining an effective revenue 
from the colonies ; when these things are pressed, or rather press 
themselves, so as to drive the advocate of colony taxes to a 
clear admission of the futility of the scheme; then, Sir, the 
sleeping trade laws revive from their trance ; and this useless 
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taxation is to be kept sacred, not for its own sake, but as a 
counter-guard and security of the laws of trade. 

Then, Sir, you keep up revenue laws which are mischievous, 
in order to preserve trade laws that are useless. Such is the 
wisdom of our plan in both its members. They are separately 
given up as of no value ; and yet one is always to be defended 
for the sake of the other. But I cannot agree with the noble 
lord, nor with the pamphlet from whence he seems to have bor¬ 
rowed these ideas, concerning the inutility of the trade laws. 

For, without idolizing them, I am sure they are still, in many 10 
ways of great use to us : and in former times they have been 
of the greatest. They do confine, and they do greatly narrow, 
the market for the Americans. But my perfect conviction of this 
does not help me in the least to discern how the revenue laws 
form any security whatsoever to the commercial regulations; or 
that these commercial regulations are the true ground of the 
quarrel; or that the giving way, in any one instance of autho¬ 
rity, is to lose all that may remain unconceded. 

One fact is clear and indisputable. The public and avowed 
origin of this quarrel was on taxation. This quarrel has indeed 20 
brought on new disputes on new questions ; but certainly the 
least bitter, and the fewest of all, on the trade laws. To judge 
which of the two be the real, radical cause of quarrel, we have 
to see whether the commercial dispute did, in order of time, 
precede the dispute on taxation? There is not a shadow of 
evidence for it. Next, to enable us to judge whether at this 
moment a dislike to the trade laws be the real cause of quarrel, 
it is absolutely necessary to put the taxes out of the question 
by a repeal. See how the Americans act in this position, and 
then you will be able to discern correctly what is the true object 30 
of the controversy, or whether any controversy at all will remain. 
Unless you consent toi remove this cause of difference, it is im¬ 
possible, with decency, to assert that the dispute is not upon 
what it is avowed to be. And I would. Sir, recommend to your 
serious consideration, whether it be prudent to form a rule for 
punishing people, not on their own acts, but on your conjec¬ 
tures? Surely it is preposterous at the very best. It is not 
justifying your anger, by their misconduct; but it is converting 
your ill-will into their delinquency. 
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But the colonies will go further.—Alas ! alas ! when will this 
speculating against fact and reason end ?—What will quiet these 
panic fears which we entertain of the hostile effect of a con¬ 
ciliatory conduct? Is it true, that no case can exist, in which 
it is proper for the sovereign to accede to the desires of his 
discontented subjects? Is there anything peculiar in this case, 
to make a rule for itself ? Is all authority of course lost, when 
it is not pushed to the extreme ? Is it a certain maxim, that the 
fewer causes of dissatisfaction arc left by government, the moie 
10 the subject will be inclined to resist and rebel ? 

All these objections being in fact no more than suspicions, 
conjectures, divinations, formed in defiance of fact and experi¬ 
ence ; they did not, Sir, discourage me from entertaining the 
idea of a conciliatory concession, founded on the principles which 
I have just stated. 

In forming a plan for this purixise, I endeavoured to put 
myself in that frame of mind which was the most natural, and 
the most reasonable ; and which was certainly the most probable 
means of securing me from all error. I set out with a perfect 
20 distrust of my own abilities; a total renunciation of every specu¬ 
lation of my own ; and with a profound reverence for the wis¬ 
dom of our ancestors, who have left us the inheritance of so 
happy a constitution, and so flourishing an empire, and what is 
a thousand times more valuable, the treasury of the maxims and 
jirinciples which formed the one, and obtained the other. 

During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the Austrian family, 
whenever they were at a loss in the Spanish councils, it was 
common for their statesmen to say, that they ought to consult 
the genius of Philip the Second, The genius of I^ilip the 
30 ScH:ond might mislead them ; and the issue of their affairs 
showed, that they had not chosen the most perfect standard. 
But, Sir, I am sure that I shall not be misled, when, in a case 
of constitutional difficulty, I consult the, genius of the English 
constitution. Consulting at that oracle (it was with all due 
humility and piety) I found four capital examples in a similar 
case before me; those of Ireland, Wales, Chester, and Durham. 

Ireland, before the English conquest, though never governed 
by a despotic power, had no parliament. How far the English 
parliament itself was at that time modelled according to the 
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present form, is disputed among antiquarians. But we have all 
the reason in the world to be assured that a form of parliament, 
such as England then enjoyed, she instantly communicated to 
Ireland; and we are equally sure that almost every successive 
improvement in constitutional liberty, as fast as it was made 
here, was transmitted thither. The feudal baronage, and the 
feudal knighthood, the roots of our primitive constitution, were 
early transplanted into that soil; and grew and flourished there. 
Magna Charta, if it did not give us originally the House of 
Commons, gave us at least a House of Commons of weight and It) 
consequence. But your ancestors did not churlishly sit down 
alone to the feast of Magna Charta. Ireland was made imme¬ 
diately a partaker. This benefit of English laws and liberties, 

I confess, was not at first extended to all Ireland. Mark the 
consequence. English authority and English liberties had exactly 
the same boundaries. Your standard could never be advanced 
an inch beyond your privileges. Sir John Davies shows beyond 
a doubt, that the refusal of a general communication of these 
rights was the true cause why Ireland was five hundred years 
in subduing ; and after the vain projects of a military govern- 20 
ment, attempted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it was soon 
discovered, that nothing could make that country English, in 
civility and allegiance, but your laws and your forms of legis¬ 
lature. It was not English arms, but the English constitution, 
that conquered Ireland. From that time, Ireland has ever 
had a general parliament, as she had before a partial parlia¬ 
ment. You changed the people; you altered the religion ; 
but you never touched the form or the vital substance 
of free government in that kingdom. You deposed kings ; 
you restored them ; you altered the succession to theirs, 3,0 
as well as to your own crown; but you never altered 
their constitution; the principle of which was respected by 
usurpation ; restored with the restoration of monarchy, and esta¬ 
blished. I trust, for ever, by the glorious Revolution. This has 
made Ireland the great and flourishing kingdom that it is ; and 
from a disgrace and a burthen intolerable to this nation, has 
rendered her a principal part of our strength and ornament. 

This country cannot be said to have ever formally taxed her. 

The irregular things done in the confusion of mighty troubles. 
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and on the hinge of great revolutions, even if all were done that 
is said to have been done, form no example. If they have any 
effect in argument, they make an exception to prove the rule. 
None of your own liberties could stand a moment if the casual 
deviations from them, at such times, were suffered to be used 
as proofs of their nullity. By the lucrative amount of such 
breaches in the constitution, judge what the stated and fixed rule 
of supply has been in that kingdom. Your Irish pensioners would 
cstarve if they had no other fund to live on than taxes granted 
10 by English authority. Turn your eyes to those popular grants 
from whence all your great supplies are come; and learn to 
respect that only source of public wealth in the British empire. 

My next example is Wales. This country was said to be 
reduced by Henry the Third. It was said more truly to be so 
by Edward the First. But though then conquered, it was not 
looked upon as any part of the realm of England. Its old con¬ 
stitution, whatever that might have been, was destroyed ; and 
no good one was substituted in its place. The care of that tract 
was put into the hands of lords marchers—a form of govern- 
20 ment of a very singular kind ; a strange heterogeneous monster, 
something between hostility and government; perhaps it has a 
sort of resemblance, according to the modes of those times, to 
that of commander-in-chief at present, to whom all civil power 
is granted as secondary. The manners of the Welsh nation 
followed the genius of the government; the people were feioci- 
ous, restive, savage, and unailtivated ; somtimes composed, 
never pacified. Wales, within itself, was in perpetual disoitler ; 
and it kept the frontier of England in perpetual alarm. Benefits 
from it to the state there were none. Wales was only known 
30 to England by incursion and invasion. 

Sir, during that state of things, parliament was not idle. 
They attempted to subdue the fierce spirit of the Welsh by all 
.sorts of rigorous laws. They prohibited by statute the sending 
all sorts of arms into Wales, as you prohibit by proclamation 
(with something more of doubt on the legality) the sending arms 
to America. They disarmed the Welsh by statute, as you 
attempted (but still with more question on the legality) to dis¬ 
arm New England by an instruction. They made an act to 
drag offenders from Wales into England for trial, as you have 
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done (but with more hardship) with regard to America. By 
another act, where one of the parties’ was an Englishman, they 
ordained, that his trial should be always by English. They made 
acts to restrain trade, as you do ; and they prevented the Welsh 
from the use of fairs and markets, as you do the Americans 
from fisheries and foreign ports. In short, when the statute book 
was not quite so much swelled as it is now, you find no less than 
fifteen acts of penal regulation on the subject of Wales 

He^'e we rub our hands—A fine body of precedents for the 
authority of parliament and the use of it !—I admit it fully ; 10 
and pray add likewise to these precedents, that all the while, 
Wales rid this kingdom like an incubus ; that it was* an un¬ 
profitable and oppressive burthen; and that an Englishman 
travelling in that country could not go six yards from the high 
road without being murdered. 

The march of the human mind is slow. Sir, it was not, until 
after two hundred years, discovered, that, by an eternal law, 
Providence had decreed vexation to violence, and poverty to 
rapine. Your ancestors did however at length open their eyes 
to the ill husbandry of injustice. They found that the tyranny 20 
of a free people could of all tyrannies the least be endured ; and 
that laws made against a whole nation were not the most effec¬ 
tual methods for vSecuring its' obedience. Accordingly, in the 
twenty-seventh year of Henry VIII the course was entirely 
altered. With a preamble stating the entire and perfect rights 
of the crown of England, it gave to the Welsh all the rights and 
privileges of English subjects. A political order was established ; 
the military power gave way to the civil ; the marches were 
turned into countries. But that a nation should have a right to 
English liberties and yet no share at all in the fundamental 30 
security of these libertievS—the grant of their own property— 
s'eemed a thing so incongruous, that, eight years after, that is 
in the thirty-fifth of that reign, a complete and not ill-piopor- 
tioned reprevSentation by counties and boroughs was bestowed 
upon Wales, by act of parliament. From that moment, as by 
a charm, the tumults subsided, obedience was restored, peace, 
order, and civilization followed in the train of liberty.—When the 
day-star of the English constitution had arisen in their hearts, 
all was harmony within and without— 
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—Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 

Defluit saxis agitatiis humor; 

Concidunt venti, jugiuntqut nubes, 

Et minax {quod sic voltiere) ponto 
IJnda recumbit. 

[Soon as gleam 
Their stars at sea. 

The lasKd spray trickles from the steep, 

10 The wind sings down, the storm-cloud flies, 

The threatening billow on the deep 
Obedient lies,] 

The very same year the county palatine of Chester received 
the same relief from its oppressions, and the same remedy to 
its disorders. Before this time Chester was little less dis¬ 
tempered than Wales. The inhabitants, without rights them¬ 
selves, were the fittest to dCvStroy the rights of others ; and from 
thence Richard II, drew the standing army of archers', with 
which for a time he oppressed England. The people of Chester 
20 applied to parliament in a petition penned as I shall read to 
you : 

“ To the king our sovereign lord, in most humble wise shown 
unto your excellent Majesty, the inhabitants of your Grace’s 
county palatine of Chester ; That where the said county palatine 
of Chester is and hath been always hitherto exempt, excluded 
and separated out and from your high court of parliament, to 
have any knights and burgesses within the said courts ; by reason 
whereof the said inhabitants have hitherto sustained manifold 
disherisons, losses, and damages, as well in their lands, goods, 
30 and bodies, as in the good, civil, and politic governance and 
maintenance of the commonwealth of their said country : (2) 
And forasmuch as the said inhabitants have always hitherto 
been bound by the acts and statutes made and ordained by your 
said Highness, and your most noble progenitors, by authority 
of the said court, as far forth as other counties', cities, and 
boroughs have been, that have their knights and burgesses with¬ 
in your said court of parliament, and yet have had neither knight 
pe burgess there for the said county palatine ; the said inhabit- 
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ants, for lack thereof, have been oftentimes touched and grieved 
with acts and statutes made within the said court, as well dero¬ 
gatory unto the most ancient juridictions, liberties, and privileges 
of your said county palatine, as prejudicial unto the common¬ 
wealth, quietness, rest, and peace of your Grace’s most bounden 
subjects inhabiting within the same.” 

What did parliament with this audacious address ?—Reject it 
as a libel ? Treat it as an affront to government ? Spurn it as 
a derogation from the rights of legislature? Did they toss it 
over the table ? Did they burn it by the hands' of the common 10 
hangman ? They took the petition of grievance, all rugged as 
it was, without softening or temperament, unpurged of the ori¬ 
ginal bitterness and indignation of complaint; they made it the 
very preamble to their act of redress; and consecrated its 
principle to all ages in the sanctuary of legislation. 

Here is my third example. It was attended with the s'uccess 
of the two former. Chester, civilized as well as Wales, has 
demonstrated that freedom, and not servitude, is the cure of 
anarchy ; as religion, and not atheism, is the true remedy for 
superstition. Sir, this pattern of Chester was followed in the 20 
reign of Charles II with regard to the county palatine of Dur¬ 
ham, which is my fourth example. This county had long lain 
out of the pale ot free legislation. So scrupulously was the 
example of Chester followed, that the style of the preamble is 
nearly the same with that of the Chester act ; and, without 
affecting the abstract extent of the authority of parliament, it 
recognises the equity of not suffering any considerable district, in 
which the British subjects may act as a body, to be taxed with¬ 
out their own voice in the grant. 

Now if the doctrines of policy contained in these preambles, and 30 
the force of these examples in the acts of parliament, avail any¬ 
thing, what can be said against applying them with regard to 
America ? Are not the people of America as much Englishmen 
as the Welsh? The preamble of the act of Henry VIII says, 
the Welsh speak a language no way resembling that of his 
Majesty’s English subjects. Are the Americans not as numer¬ 
ous ? If we may trust the learned and accurate Judge Bar¬ 
rington’s account of North W^ales, and take that as a standard 
to measure the rest, there is no comparison. The people cannot 
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amount to above 200,000; not a tenth part of the number in the 
colonies. Is America in rebellion ? Wales was hardly ever free 
from it. Have you attempted to govern America by penal 
statutes ? You made fifteen for Wales. But your legislative 
authority is perfect with regard to America ; was it less perfect 
in Wales, Chester, and Durham ? But America is virtually 
represented. What! does the electric force of virtual representa¬ 
tion more easily pass over the Atlantic, than pervade Wales, 
which lies in your neighbourhood ? or than Chester and Dur- 
10 ham, surrounded by abundance of representation that is actual 
and palpable ? But, Sir, your ancestors thought this sort of 
virtual representation, however ample, to be totally insufficient 
for the freedom of the inhabitants of territories that are so near, 
and comparatively so inconsiderable. How then can I think 
it sufficient for those which are infinitely greater, and infinitely 
more remote ? 

You will now, Sir, perhaps imagine, that I am on the point 
of proposing to you a scheme for a representation of the colonies 
in parliament. Perhaps I might be inclined to entertain some 
20 such thought; but a great flood stops me in my course. O^^po- 
buit natura [Nature hm barred the way] —I cannot remove the 
eternal barriers of the creation. The thing, in that mode, I do 
not know to be po^>sible. As I meddle with no theory, I do not 
absolutely assert the impracticability of such a representation. 
But I do not see my way to it; and those who have been more 
confident have not been more successful. However, the arm 
of public benevolence is not shortened ; and there are often 
several means to the same end. What nature has disjoined in 
one way, wisdom may unite in another. When we cannot give 
30 the benefit as we would wish, let us not refuse it altogether. If 
we cannot give the principal, let us find a substitute. But how? 
Where ? What substitute ? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the wayd and means of this 
substitute to tax my own unproductive ihvention. I am not 
even obliged to go to the rich treasury of the fertile framers of 
imaginary commonwealth ; not to the Republic of Plato ; not 
to the Utopia of More ; not to the Oceana of Harrington. It 
is before me—it is at my feet, and the rude swain treads daily 
on it with his clouted shoon. I only wish you to recognise, for 
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the theory, the ancient constitutional policy of this kingdom with 
regard to representation, as that policy has been declared in acts 
of parliament; and, as to the practice, to return to that mode 
which un uniform experience has’ marked out to you, as best; 
and in which you walked with security, advantage, and honour, 
until the year 1763. 

My resolutions therefore mean to establish the equity and 
justice of a taxation of America, by grant, and not by imposi¬ 
tion. To mark the legal competency of the colony assemblies 
lor the support of their government in peace, and for public 10 
aids in time of war. To acknowledge that this legal competency 
has had a dutiful and beneficial exercise ; and that experience 
has shown the benefit of their grants, and the futility of parlia¬ 
mentary taxation as a method of supply. 

These solid truths compose six fundamental propositions. 
There are three more resolutions corollary to these. If you 
admit the first set, you can hardly reject the others. But if 
you admit the first, I shall be far from solicitous whether you 
accept or refuse the last. I think these six massive pillars will 
be of strength sufficient to support the temple of British con- 20 
cord. I have no more doubt than I entertain of my existence, 
that, if you admitted these, you would command an immediate 
peace; and, with but tolerable future management, a lasting 
obedience in America. I am not arrogant in this confident assur¬ 
ance. The propositions are all mere matters of fact; and if they 
are such facts as draw irresistible conclusions even in the stating, 
this is the power of truth, and not any management of mine. 

Sir, I shall open the whole plan to you, together with such 
observations on the motions as may tend to illustrate them 
where they may want explanation. The first is a resolution— 30 
" That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in North 
America, consisting of fourteen separate governments, and con¬ 
taining two millions and upwards' of free inhabitants, have not 
had the liberty and privilege of electing and sending any knights 
and burgesses, or others, to represent them in the high court of 
parliament.”—^This is a plain matter of fact, necessary to be 
laid down, anid (excepting the description) it is laid down in 
the language of the constitution ; it is taken nearly verbatim from 
acts of parliament, 
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The second is like unto the first—“ That the said colonies 
and plantations have been liable to, and bounded by, several 
subsidies, payments, rates, and taxes, given and granted by 
parliament, though the said colonies and plantations have not 
their knights and burgesses, in the said high court of parliament, 
of their own election, to represent the condition of their country ; 
by lack whereof they have been oftentimes touched and grieved 
by subsidies given, granted, and assented to, in the said court, 
in a manner prejudicial to the commonwealth, quietness, rest, 
10 and peace of the subjects inhabiting within the same.” 

Is this description too hot, or too cold, too strong, or too 
weak ? Does it arrogate too much to the supreme legislature ? 
Does it lean too much to the claims of the people ? If it runs 
into any of these errors, the fault is not mine. It is the language 
of your own ancient acts of parliament. 

mens hie sermo, sed quo proecepit Ofellus, 

Rusticus, abnormis sapiens. 

[Ofellus shall set forth 

('Twas he that taught me it, a shrewd clear wit, 

20 Though country-spun, and for the schools unfit) :] 

It is the genuine produce of the ancient, rustic, manly, home-bred 
sense of this country.—I did not dare to nib off a particle of 
the venerable rust that rather adorns and preserves, than des¬ 
troys, the metal. It would be a profanation 1o touch with a 
t(X)l the stones which construct the sacred altar of peace. I 
would not violate with modern polish the ingenious and noble 
roughness of these truly constitutional materials. Above all 
things, I was resolved not to be guilty of tampering : the odious 
vice of restless and unstable minds. I put my foot in the tracks 
30 of our forefathers, where I can neither wander nor stumble. 
Determining to fix articles of peace, I wgs resolved not to be 
wise beyond what was written ; I was resolved to use nothing 
else than the form of sound words ; to let others abound in their 
own sense ; and carefully to abstain from all expressions of my 
own. What the law has said, I say. In all things else I am 
silent. I have no organ but for her words. This, if it be not 
ingenious, I am sure is safe. 
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There are indeed words expressive of grievance in this second 
resolution, which those who are resolved always to be in the 
right will deny to contain matter of fact, as applied to the 
present case ; although parliament thought them true, with re¬ 
gard to the counties of Chester and Durham. They will deny 
that the Americans were ever “ touched and grieved ” with the 
taxes. If they consider nothing in taxes but their weight as 
pecuniary impositions, there might be some pretence for this 
denial. But men may be sorely touched and deeply grieved in 
their privileges, as well as in their purses. Men may loose little 10 
in property by the act which takes away all their freedom. When 
a man is robbed of a trifle on the highway, it is not the two¬ 
pence lost that constitutes the capital outrage. This is not con¬ 
fined to privileges. Even ancient indulgences withdrawn with¬ 
out offence on the part of those who enjoyed such favours, operate 
as grievances. But were the Americans then not touched and 
grieved by the taxes, in some measure, merely as taxes? If 
so, why were they almost all either wholly repealed or exceed¬ 
ingly reduced ? Were they not touched and grieved even by 
the regulating duties of the sixth of George II ? Else why were 20 
the duties first reduced to one-third in 1764, and afterwards to 
a third of that third in the year 1766? Were they not touched 
and grieved by the Stamp Act? I shall say they were, until 
that tax is revived. Were they not touched and grieved by the 
duties of 1767, which were likewise repealed, and which Lord 
Hillsborough tells you (for the ministry) were laid contrary to 
the true principle of commerce ? Is not the assm*ance given by 
that noble person to the colonies of a resolution to lay no more 
taxes on them, an admission that taxes would touch and grieve 
them ? Is not the resolution of the noble lord in the blue riband, 30 
now standing on your journals, the strongest of all proofs that 
parliamentary subsidies really touched and grieved them ? Else 
why all these changes, modifications, repeals, assurances, and 
resolutions ? 

The next proposition is—'' That, from the distance of the said 
colonies, and from other circumstances, no method hath hitherto 
been devised for procuring a representation in parliament for the 
said colonies.” This is an a.ssertion of a fact, I go no further on 
the paper ; though, in my private judgment, an useful represen- 
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tation is impossible; I sure it is not desired by them ; nor 
ought it perhaps by us; but I abstain from opinions. 

The fourth resolution is - ‘ That each of the said colonies hath 
within itself a body, chosen in part, or in the whole, by the 
freemen, freeholders, or other free inhabitants thereof, commonly 
called the General Assembly, or General Court; with powers 
legally to raise, levy, and assess, according to the several usage 
of such colonies, duties and taxes towards defraying all sorts of 
public services.” 

10 This competence in the colony assemblies is certain. It is 
proved by the whole tenor of their acts of supply in all the 
assemblies, in which the constant style of granting is, ” an aid 
to his Majesty ; ” and acts granting to the crown have regularly 
for near a century passed the public offices without dispute. 
Those who have been pleased paradoxically to deny this light, 
holding that none but the British parliament can grant to the 
crown, are wished to look to what is done, not only in the colo¬ 
nies, but in Ireland, in one uniform unbroken tenor every ses¬ 
sion. Sir, I am surprised that this doctrine should come from 

20 some of the law servants of the crown. I say, that if the crown 
could be responsible, his Majesty—but certainly the ministers, 
and even these law officers themselves, through whose hands the 
acts pass biennially, in Ireland, or annually in the colonies, are 
in an habitual course of committing impeachable offences. What 
habitual offenders have been all presidents of the council, all 
secretaries of state, all first lords of trade, all attornies and all 
solicitors general ! However, they are safe ; as no one impeaches 
them ; and there is no ground of charge against them, except 
in their own unfounded theories. 

30 The fifth resolution is also a resolution of fact—“That the 
.said general assemblies, general courts, or other bodies legally 
qualified as aforesaid, have at sundry times freely granted 
several large subsidies and public aids for bis Majesty’s service, 
according to their abilities, when required thereto by letter from 
one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state ; and that their 
right to grant the same, and their cheerfulness and sufficiency 
in the said grants, have been at sundry times acknowledged by 
parliament.” To say nothing of their great expenses in the Indian 
wars; and not to take their exertion in foreign ones, so high 
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as the supplies in the year 1695 ; not to go back to their public 
contributions in the year 1710; I shall begin to travel only where 
the journals give me light; resolving to deal in nothing but fact, 
authenticated by parliamentary record; and to build myself 
wholly on that solid basis. 

On the 4th of April, 1748, a committee of this House came 
to the following resolution : 

'' Resolved, 

“ That it is the opinion of this committee, that it is just and 
reason'iMe that the several provinces and colonies of Massa- 10 
chusetts Bay, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 
be reimbursed the expenses they have been at in taking and 
securing to the Crown of Great Britain the island of Cape Bre¬ 
ton and its dependencies." 

These expenses were immense for such colonies. They were 
above £200,000 sterling ; money first raised and advanced on 
their public credit. 

On the 28th of January, 1756, a message from the king came 
to us, to this effectHis Majesty, being sensible of the zeal 
and vigour with which his faithful subjects of certain colonies 20 
in North America have exerted themselves in defence of his 
Majesty’s just rights and possessions, recommends it to this 
House to take the same into their consideration, and to enable 
his Majesty to give them such assistance as may be a proper 
rexmid and encouragementy 

On the 3rd of February, 1756, the House came to a suitable 
resolution, expressed in words nearly the same as those of the 
message ; but with the further addition, that the money then 
voted was as an encouragement to the colonies to exert them¬ 
selves with vigour. It will not be necessary to go through all 30 
the testimonies which your own records have given to the truth 
of my resolutions, I will only lefer you to the places in the 
journals : 

Vol, xxvii.—16th and 19th May, 1757. 

Vol. xxviii,—June 1st, 1758—April 26th and 30th, 1759—march 
26th and 31st, and April 28th, 1760—^Jan. 9th 
and 20th, 1761. 

Vol. xxix.—^Jan. 22nd and 26th, 1762—March 14th and 17th, 
1763. 
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Sir, here is the repeated acknowledgment of parliament, that 
the colonies not only gave, but gave to satiety. This nation has 
formerly acknowledged two things ; first, that the colonies had 
gone beyond their abilities, parliament having thought it neces¬ 
sary to reimburse them ; secondly, that they had acted legally 
and laudably in their grants of money, and their maintenance of 
troops, since the compensation is expressly given as reward and 
encouragement. Reward is not bestowed for acts that are unlawful ; 
encouragement is not held out to things that deserve reprehen- 
10 sion. My resolution therefore does nothing more than collect 
into one proposition, what is scattered through your journals. 
I give you nothing but your own ; and you cannot refuse in the 
gross, what, you have so often acknowledged in detail. The admis¬ 
sion of this, which will be so honourable to them and to you, will, 
indeed, be mortal to all the miserable stories, by which the pas¬ 
sions of the misguided people have been engaged in an unhappy 
system. The people heard, indeed, from the beginning of these 
disputes, one thing continually dinned in their ears, that reason 
and justice demanded, * that the Americans, who paid no taxes, 
20 should be compelled to contribute. How did that fact, of their 
I)aying nothing, rtand, when the taxing system began ? When 
Mr. Grenville began to form his system of American revenue, he 
stated in this House, that the colonies were then in debt two 
millions six hundred thousand pounds sterling money ; and was 
of opinion they would discharge that debt in four years'. On 
this state, those untaxed people were actually subject to the 
payment of taxes to the amount of six hundred and fifty 
thousand a year. In fact, however, Mr. Grenville was mistaken. 
The funds given for sinking the debt did not prove quite so 
30 ample as both the colonies and he expected. The cal- 
cTilation was too sanguine ; the reduction was not completed 
till some years after, and at different times in different colonies. 
However, the taxes after the war continued too great to bear 
any addition, with prudence or propriety ; and when the burthens 
imposed in consequence of former requisitions were dis'charged, 
our tone became too high to resort again to requisition. No 
colony, since that time, ever has had any requisition whatsoever 
made to it. 

We see the sense of the crown, and the sense of parlia- 
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nient, on the productive nature of a revenue by grant. Now 
search the same journals for the produce of the revenue by im¬ 
position —Where is it ?—let us know the volume and the page— 
what is the gross, what is the net produce ?—to what service 
is it applied?—how have you appropriated its surplus?—What, 
can none of the many skilful index-makers that we are now em¬ 
ploying, find any trace of it ? ~ Well, let them and that rest 
together.—But are the journals, which say nothing of the reve¬ 
nue, as silent on the discontent ?~Oh no ! a child may find it. 

It is the melancholy burthen and blot of every page. 10 

I think then I am, from those journals, justified in the sixth 
and last resolution, which is—That it hath been found by ex¬ 
perience, that the manner of granting the said supplies and aids, 
by the said general assemblies, hath been more agreeable to the 
said colonies, and more beneficial, and conducive to the public 
service, than the mode of giving and granting aids in parliament, 
to be raised and paid in the said colonies.” This makes the 
whole of the fundamental part of the plan. The conclusion is 
irresistible. You cannot say, that you were driven by any ne¬ 
cessity to an exercise of the utmost rights of legislature. You 20 
cannot assert, that you took on yourselves the task of imposing 
colony taxes, from the want of another legal body, that is com¬ 
petent to the purpose of supplying the exigencies of the state 
without wounding the prejudices of the people. Neither is it 
true that the body so qualified, and having that competence, had 
neglected the duty. 

The question now, on all this accumulated matter, is :—whe¬ 
ther you will choose to abide by a profitable experience, or a 
mischievous theory ; whether you choose to build on imagina¬ 
tion, or fact ; whether you prefer enjoyment, or hope ; satisfac- 30 
tion in your subjects, or discontent ? 

If these propositions are accepted, everything which has' been 
made to enforce a contrary system, must, I take it for granted, 
fall along with it. On that ground, I have drawn the following 
resolution, which, when it comes to be moved, will naturally be 
divided in a proper manner : ” That it may be proper to repeal 
an act, made in the seventh year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled, An act for granting certain duties in the 
British colonies' and plantations in America; for allowing a 
Bk.—G 
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drawback of the duties of customs upon the exportation from this 
kingdom, of coffee and cocoanuts of the produce of the said 
colonies or plantations ; for discontinuing the drawbacks payable 
on China earthenware exported to America ; and for more effec¬ 
tually preventing the clandestine lunning of goods in the said 
coloniesi and plantations.—And that it may be proper to repeal 
an act, made in the fourteenth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled, An act to discontinue, in such manner, and 
for such time, as are therein mentioned, the landing and dis- 
10 charging, lading or shipping, of goods, wares, and merchandise, 
at the town and within the harbour of Boston, in the province 
of Massachusetts Bay, in North America—And that it may be 
proper to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, intituled, An act for the impartial ad¬ 
ministration of justice, in the cases of persons questioned for any 
acts done by them, in the execution of the law, or for the sup¬ 
pression of riots and tumults, in the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, in New England. -And that it may be proper to repeal an 
act, made in the fourteenth year of the reign of the present 

20 Majesty, intituled, An act for the better regulating the govern¬ 
ment of the province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England.— 
And, also, that it may be proper to explain and amend an act, 
made in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, intituled, An act for the trial of treasons committed out 
of the king’s dominions.” 

I wish, Sir, to repeal the Boston Port Bill, because (indepen¬ 
dently of the dangerous precedent of suspending the rights of the 
subject during the king’s pleasure) it was passed, as I apprehend, 
with less regularity, and on more partial principles, than it ought. 

30 The corporation of Boston was not heard before it was con¬ 
demned. Other towns, full as guilty as she was, have not had 
their ports blocked up. Even the restraining bill of the present 
session does not go to the length of the Boston Port Act. The 
same ideas of prudence, which induced you not to extend equal 
punishment to equal guilt, even when you were punishing, in¬ 
duced me, who mean not to chastise, kit to reconcile, to be 
satisfied with the punishment already partially inflicted. 

Ideas of prudence and accommodation to circumstances, pre¬ 
vent you from taking away the charters of Connecticut and 
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Rhode Island, as you have taken away that of Massachusetts 
colony, though the crown has far less power in the two former 
provinces than it enjoyed in the latter; and though the abuses 
have been full as great, and as flagrant, in the exempted as in 
the punished. The same reasons of prudence and accommoda¬ 
tion have weight with me in restoring the character* of Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay. Besides, Sir, the act which changes the character 
of Massachusetts is in many particulars so exceptionable, that 
if I did not wish absolutely to repeal, I would by all means de¬ 
sire to alter it; as several of its provisions tend to the subver- 10 
sion of all public and private justice. Such, among others, is 
the power in the governor to change the sheriff at his pleasure ; 
and to make a new returning officer for every special cause. It 
is shameful to behold such a regulation standing among English 
laws. 

The act for bringing persons accused of committing murder 
under the orders of government to England for trial is but tem¬ 
porary. That act hasi calculated the probable duration of our 
quarrel with the colonies : and is accommodated to that supposed 
duration. I would hasten the happy moment of reconciliation ; 20 
and therefore must, on my principle, get rid of that most justly 
obnoxious act. 

The act of Henry the Eighth, for the trial of treasons, I do not 
mean to take away, but to confine it to its proper bounds, and 
original intention ; to make it expressly for trial of treasons (and 
the greatest treasons may be committed) in places where the 
jurisdiction of the crown does not extend. 

Having guarded the privileges of local legislature, I would next 
secure to the colonies a fair and unbiassed judicature ; for which 
purpose, Sir, I propose the following resolution : “ That, from 30 

the time when the general assembly or general court of any 
colony or plantation in North America, shall have appointed by 
act of assembly, duly confirmed, a settled salary to the offices 
of the chief justice and other judges of the superior court, it may 
be proper that the said chief justice and other judges of the supe¬ 
rior courts of such colony, shall hold his and their office and 
offices during their good behaviour; and shall not be removed 
therefrom, but when the said removal shall be adjudged by his 
Majesty in council, upon hearing on complaint from the 
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general assembly, or on a complaint from the governor, or coun¬ 
cil, or the house of representatives severally, or of the colony in 
which the said chief justice and other judges have exercised the 
said offices.” 

The next resolution relates to the courts of admiralty. 

It is this :—“ That it may be proper to regulate the courts 
of admiralty, or vice-admiralty, authorized by the fifteenth chap¬ 
ter of the fourth of George the Third, in such a manner as to 
make the same more commodious to those who sue, or are sued, 
10 in the said courts, and to provide for the more decent mainten¬ 
ance of the judges in the same.” 

These courts I do not wish to take away ; they are in them¬ 
selves proper establishments. This court is one of the capital 
securities of the Act of Navigation. The extent of its jurisdiction, 
indeed, has been increased ; but this is altogether as proper, and 
is indeed on many accounts more eligible, where new powers 
were wanted, than a court absolutely new. But courts incommo¬ 
diously situated, in effect, deny justice ; and a court, partaking 
in the fruits of its own condemnation, is a robber. The congress 
20 complain, and complain justly, of this grievance. 

These are the three consequential propositions. I have thought 
of two or three more ; but they come rather too near detail, and 
to the province of executive government ; which I wish parlia¬ 
ment always to superintend, never to assume. If the first six 
are granted, congruity will carry the latter three. If not, the 
things that remain unrepealed will be, I hope, rather unseemly 
encumbrances on the building, than very materially detrimental 
to its strength and stability. 

Here, Sir, I should close : but I plainly perceive some objec- 
30 tions remain, which I ought, if possible, to remove. The first 
will be, that, in resorting to the doctrine of our ancestors, as 
contained in the preamble to the Chester act, I prove too much ; 
that the grievance from a want of representation, stated in that 
preamble, goes to the whole of legislation as’ well as to taxation. 
And that the colonies, grounding themselves upon that doctrine, 
will apply it to all parts of legislative authority. 

To this objection, with all possible defence and humility, and 
wishing as little as any man living to impair the smallest par¬ 
ticle of our supreme authority, I answer, that the words are 
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the words of parliament, and not mine, ; and, that all false and 
inconclusive inferences, drawn from them, are not mine ; for I 
heartily disclaim any such inference. I have chosen the words 
of an act of parliament, which Mr. Grenville, surely a tolerably 
zealous and very judicious advocate for the sovereignty of par¬ 
liament, formerly moved to have read at your table in 
confirmation of his tenets. It is true, that Lord Chatham 

considered these preambles as declaring strongly in favour of his 
opi lions. He was a no less powerful advocate for the privileges 
of the Americans. Ought I not from hence to presume, that 10 
these preambles are as favourable as possible to both, when 
properly understood ; favourable both to the rights of parliament, 
and to the privilege of the dependencies of the crown ? But, Sir, 
the object of grievance in my resolution I have not taken from 
the Chester, but from the Durham act, which confines the hard¬ 
ship of want of representation to the case of subsidies ; and which 
therefore falls in exactly with the case of the colonies. But 
whether the unrepresented counties were de jure [in law], or de 
facto [in fact], bound, the preambles do not accurately distin¬ 
guish ; nor indeed was it necessary, for, whether de jure or de,2^ 
factc^, the legislature thought the exercise of the power of taxing, 
as of right, or as of fact without right, equally a grievance and 
equally oppressive. 

I do not know that the colonies have, in any general way, or 
in any cool hour, gone much beyond the demand of immunity 
in relation to taxes. It is not fair to judge of the temper or 
dispositions of any man, or any set of men, when they are com¬ 
posed and at rest, from their conduct, or their expressions, in a 
state of disturbance and irritation. It is besides a very great 
mistake to imagine, that mankind follow up practically any 30 
speculative principle, either of government or of freedom, as far 
as it will go in argument and logical illation. We Englishmen 
stop very short of the principles upon which we support any 
given part of our constitution ; or even the whole of it together. 

I could easily, if I had not already tired you, give you very strik¬ 
ing and convincing instances of it. This is nothing but what is 
natural and proper. All government, indeed every human bene¬ 
fit and enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent act, is 
founded on compromise and barter. We balance inconveniences. 
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we give and take ; we remit some rights that we may enjoy 
others; and we choose rather to be happy citizens than subtle 
disputants. As we must give away some natural liberty, to enjoy 
cwi\ advantages; so we must sacrifice some civil liberties, for the 
advantages to be derived from the communion and feilowship of 
a great empire. But, in all fair dealings, the things bought must 
bear some proportion to the purchase paid. None will barter 
away the immediate jewel of his soul. Though a great house 
is apt to make slaves haughty, yet it is purchasing a part of the 
lOi airtificial importance of a great empire too dear, to pay for it 
all es'sential rights, and all the intrinsic dignity of human na¬ 
ture. None of us who would not risk his life rather than fall 
under a government purely arbitrary. But although there are 
some amongst us who think our constitution wants many im¬ 
provements, to make it a complete system of liberty ; perhaps 
none who are of that opinion would think it right to aim at 
such improvement, by disturbing his country, and risking every¬ 
thing that is dear to him. In every arduous enterprise, we 
consider what we are to lose as well as what we are to gain ; 
20 and the more and better stake of liberty every people possess, 
the lesis they will hazard in a vain attempt to make it more. 
These are the cords of mm. Man acts from adequate motives 
relative to his interest; and not on metaphysical speculations. 
Aristotle, the great master of reasoning, cautions us, and with 
great weight and propriety, against this species of delusive geo¬ 
metrical accuracy in moral arguments, as the most fallacious of 
all sophistry. 

The Americans will have no interest contrary to the grandeur 
and glory* of England, when they are not oppressed by the weight 
30 of it ; and they will rather be inclined to respect the acts of a 
superintending legislature, when they see them the acts of that 
power, which is itself the security, not the rival, of their secon¬ 
dary importance. In this assurance, my min’d most perfectly ac¬ 
quiesces : and I confess, I feel not the least alarm from the dis¬ 
contents which are to arise from putting people at their ease ; 
nor do I apprehend the destruction of this empire, from giving, 
by an act of free grace and indulgence, to two millions of my 
fellow-citizens some share of those rights, upon which I have 
always been taught to value myself. 
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It is said, indeed, that this power of granting, vested in Ame¬ 
rican assemblies would dissolve the unity of the empire ; which 
was preserved entire, although Wales, and Chester, and Durham 
were added to it. Truly, Mr. Speaker, I do not know what this 
unity means ; nor has it ever been heard of, that I know, in the 
constitutional policy of this country. The very idea of subordi¬ 
nation of parts, excludes this notion of simple and undivided 
unity. England is the head ; but she is not the head and the 
members too. Ireland has ever had from the beginning a sepa¬ 
rate, but not an independent, legislature ; which, far from dis- 10 
tracting, promoted the union of the whole. Everything was 
sweetly and harmoniously disposed through both islands for the 
conservation of English dominion, and the communication of 
English liberties. I do not s'ee that the same principles might 
not be carried into twenty islands, and with the same good effect. 
This is my model with regard to America, as far as the internal 
circumstances of the two countries are the same. I know no 
other unity of this empire, than I can draw from its example 
during these periods, when it seemed to my poor understanding 
more united than it is now, or than it is likely to be by the 20 
present method. 

But since I speak of these methods, I recollect, Mr. Speaker, 
almost too late, that I promised, before I finished, tp say some¬ 
thing of the proposition of the noble lord on the floor, which has 
been so lately received, and stands on your jouinals. I must be 
deeply concerned, whenever it is my misfortune to continue a 
difference with the majority of this House. But as the reasons 
for that difference are my apology for thus troubling you, suffer 
me to state them in a very few words. I shall compress them 
into as small a body as' I possibly can, having already debated 30 
that matter at large, when the question was before the com¬ 
mittee. 

First, then, I cannot admit that proposition of ransom by 
auction :—^because it is a mere project. It is a thing new ; un¬ 
heard of; supported by no experience ; justified by no analogy ; 
without example of our ancestors, or root in the constitution. 

It is neither regular parliamentary taxation, nor colony grant. 
Experimentum in corpore vili [Try experiments only upon what 
is oj no value], is a good rule, which will ever make me adverse 
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to any trial of experiments on what is certainly the most valu¬ 
able of all subjects, the peace of this empire. 

Secondly, it is aa experiment which must be fatal in the end 
to our constitution. For what is it but a scheme for taxing the 
colonies in the antechamber of the noble lord and his successors ? 
To settle the quotas and proportions in this House, is clearly im* 
povssible. You, Sir, may flatter yourself you shall sit a state 
auctioneer, with your hammer in your hand, and knock down to 
each colony as it bids. But to settle (on the plan laid down 
10 by the noble lord) the true proportional payment for four or 
five and twenty governments', according to the absolute and the 
relative wealth of each, and according to the British proportion 
of wealth and burthen, is a wild and chimerical notion. This 
new taxation must therefore come in by the back-door of the 
constitution. Each quota must be brought to this House ready 
formed ; you can neither add nor alter. You must register it. 
You can do nothing further. For on what grounds can you 
deliberate either before or after the proposition ? You cannot hear 
the counsel for all these provinces, quarrelling each on its own 
20 quantity of payment, and its proportion to others. If you should 
attempt it, the committee of provincial ways and means, or by 
whatever other name it will delight to be called, must swallow 
up all the time of f>arliament. 

Thirdly, it does not give satisfaction to the complaint of the 
colonies. They complain, that they are taxed without their 
consent^'; you answer, that you will fix the sum at which they 
shall be taxed. That is, you give them the very grievance for 
the remedy. You tell them indeed, that you will leave the mode 
to themselves. 1 really beg pardon ; it gives me pain to men- 
30 tion it ; but you must be sensible that you will not perform this 
part of the compact. For, suppose the colonies were to lay the 
duties, which furnished their contingent, upon the importa¬ 
tion of your manufactures ; you know you' would never suffer 
such a tax to be laid. You know, too, that you would never suffer 
many other modes of taxation. So that, when you come to 
explain yourself, it will be found, that you will neither leave to 
themselves the quantum nor the mode ; nor indeed anything. 
The whole is delusion from one end to the other. 

Fourthly, this method of ransom by auction, unless it be 
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universally accepted, wUj plunge you into great and inextricable 
difficulties. In what year of our Lord are tfie proportions of 
payments to be ^|;tled ? To say nothing j ^ , fre impossibility 
that colony agents should' have general powefre of taxing the 
colonies' at their discretion j consider^ ^i^npjye you, that the 
communication by special ih^^sftfees,' ^^dN>^rs between these 
agents and their constituents oa^'ea^;,>frfiation of the case, 
when the parties come to contend together, and to dispute on 
their relative proportions, will be a matter of delay, perplexity, 
and confusion that never can have an end. 10 

If all the colonies do not appear at the outcry, what is the 
condition of those assemblies, who offer by themselves or their 
agents, to tax themselves up to your ideas of their proportion ? 
The refractory colonies, who refuse all composition, will remain 
taxed only to your old impositions, which, however grievous 
in principle, are trifling as to production. The obedient colonies 
in this scheme are heavily taxed ; the refractory remain un- 
burthened. What will you do? Will you lay new and heavier 
taxes by parliament on the disobedient ? Pray consider in what 
way you can do it. You are perfectly convinced, that, in the 20 
way of taxing, you can do nothing but at the ports. Now sup¬ 
pose it is Virginia that refuses to appear at your auction, while 
Maryland and North Carolina bid handsomely for their ransom, 
and are taxed to your quota, how will you put these colonies 
on a par ? Will you tax the tobacco of Virginia ? If you do. 
you give its death wound to your English revenue at home, and 
to one of the very greatest articles of your own foreign trade. 

If you tax the import of that rebellious colony, what do you tax 
but ycur own manufactures, or the goods of some other obedient 
and already well-taxed colony ? Who has said one word on 30 
this labyrinth of detail, which bewilders you more and more as 
you enter into it ? Who has presented, who can present you with 
a clue, to lead you out of it ? I think, Sir, it is impossible, that 
you should not recollect that the colony bounds are so impli¬ 
cated in one another, (you know it by your other experiments 
in the bill for prohibiting the New England fishery,) that you 
can lay no possible restraint on almost any of them which may 
be presently eluded, if you do not confound the innocent with 
the guilty, and burthen those whom, upon every principle, you 
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ought to exonerate. He must be grossly ignorant of America, 
who thinks that, without falling into this confusion of all rules 
of equity and policy, you can restrain any single colony, especi¬ 
ally Virginia and Maryland, the central and most important of 
them all. 

Let it also be considered, that, either in the present confusion 
you settle a permanent contingent, which will and must be 
trifling ; and then you have no effectual revenue ; or you change 
the quota at every exigency ; and then on every new repartition 
10 you will have a new quarrel. 

Reflect besides, that when you have fixed a quota for every 
colony, you have, not provided for prompt and punctual payment. 
Suppose one, two, five, ten years' arrears. You cannot issue a 
treasury extent against the failing colony. You must make new 
Boston Port Bills, new restraining laws, new acts for dragging 
men to England for trial. You must send out new fleets, new 
armies. All is to begin again. From this day forward the 
empire is never to know an hour's tranquillity. An intestine 
fire will be kept alive in the bowels of the colonies, which one 
20 time or other must consume this whole empire. I allow indeed 
that the empire of Germany raises her revenue and her troops' 
by quotas and contingents ; but the revenue of the empire, and 
the army of the empire, is the worst revenue and the worst 
army in the world. 

Instead of a standing revenue, you will therefore have a 
perpetual quarrel. Indeed the noble lord, who proposed this 
project of a ransom by auction, seemed himself to be of that 
opinion. His project was rather designed for breaking the union 
of the colonies, than for establishing a revenue. He confessed, 
30 he apprehended that his proposal would not be to their taste. 
I say, this scheme of disunion seems to be at the bottom of the 
project; for I will not suspect that the noble lord meant nothing 
but merely to delude the nation by an airy phantom which he 
never intended to realize. But*VRatever his views may be ; as 
I propose the peace and union of the colonies as the very founda¬ 
tion of my plan, it cannot accord with one whose foundation is 
perpetual discord. 

•Compare the two. This I offer to give you is plain and simple. 
The other full of perplexed and intricate mazes. This is mild ; 
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that harsh. This is found by experience effectual for its pur¬ 
poses ; the other is a new project. This ig universal: the other 
calculated for certain colonies only. This is immediate in its 
conciliatory operation; the other remote, contingent, full of 
hazard. Mine is what becomes the dignity of a ruling people ; 
gratuitous, unconditional, and not held out as matter of bargain 
and sale. I have done my duty in proposing it to you. I have 
indeed tired you by a long discourse ; but this is the misfortune 
of these to whose influence nothing will be conceded, and who 
must win every inch of their ground by argument. You have 10 
heard me with goodness. May you decide with wisdom ! For 
my part, I feel my mind greatly disburthened by what I have 
done to-day. I have been the less fearful of trying your patience, 
because on this subject I mean to spare it altogether in future. 

I have steadily opposed the measures that have produced the 
confusion, and may bring on the destruction, of this empire. 

I now go so far as to risk a proposal of my own. If I cannot 
give peace to my country, I give it to my conscience. 

But what (says the financier) is peace to us without money ? 20 
Your plan gives us no revenue. No! But it does—^For it 
secures to the subject the power of REFUSAL; the first of all 
revenuea Experience is a cheat, and fact a liar, if this power 
in the subject of proportioning his grant, or of not granting at 
all, has not been found the richest mine of revenue ever dis¬ 
covered by the skill or by the fortune of man. It does not 
indeed vote you £152,750: 11 : 2>fths, nor any other paltry 
limited sum.—But it gives thej strong box itself, the fund, the 
bank, from whence only revenues can rise amongst a people 
sensible of freedom : Posita luditur area. [The chest is staked.] 30 
Cannot you in England ; cannot you at this time of day; can¬ 
not you, a House of Commons, trust to the principle which has 
raised so mighty a revenue, and accumulated a debt of near 140 
millions in this country ? Is this principle to be true in England, 
and false everywhere else ? Is it not true in Ireland ? Has it 
not hitherto been true in the colonies? Why should you pre¬ 
sume, that, in any country, a body duly constituted for any 
function, will neglect to perform its duty, and abdicate its 
trust ? Such a presumption would go against all governments 
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in all modes. But, in tmth, this dread of penury of supply^ 
from a free assembly, has no foundation in nature. For first 
observe, that, besides the desire which all men have naturally 
of supporting the honour of their own government, that sense of 
dignity, and that security to property, which ever attends free¬ 
dom, has a tendency to increase the stock of the free community. 
Most may be taken where most is accumulated. And what is 
the soil or climate where experience has not uniformly proved, 
that the voluntary flow of heaped-up plenty, bursting from the 
IX) weight of its own rich luxuriance, has ever run with a more 
copious stream of revenue, than could be squeezed from the dry 
husks of oppressed indigence, by the straining of all the politic 
machinery in the world. 

Next we know, that parties must ever exist in a free country. 
We know too, that the emulations of such parties, their contra¬ 
dictions, their reciprocal necessities, their hopes, and their fears, 
must send them all in their turns to him that holds the balance 
of the state. The parties are the gamesters; but government 
keeps the table, and is sure to be the winner in the end. When 
20 this game is played, I really think it is more to be feared that 
the people will be exhausted, than that government will not be 
supplied. Whereas, whatever is got by acts of absolute pow^r 
ill obeyed, because odious, or by contracts ill kept, because 
constrained, will be narrow, feeble, uncertain, and precarious. 
“Ease would retract vows made in pain, as violent and void** 

I, for one, protest against compounding our demands: I 
declare against compounding for a poor limited sum, the im¬ 
mense, evergrowing, eternal debt, which is due to generous 
government from protected freedom. And so may I speed in 
30 the great object I propose to you, as I think it would not only 
be an act of injustice, but would be the worst economy in the 

world, to compel the colonies to a sum certain, either in the 

way of ransom, or in the way of compulsory compact. 

But to clear up my ideas on this subject—a revenue from 
America transmitted hither—do not delude yourselves—^you 
never can receive it—No, not a shilling. We have experience 

that from remote countries it is not to be expected. If, when 

you attempted to extract revenue from Bengal, you were obliged 
to return in loan what you had taken in imposition ; what can 
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you expect from North America ? For certainly, if ever there 
was a country qualified to produce wealth, it is India ; or an 
institution fit for the transmission, it is the East India Company. 
America has none of these aptitudes. If America gives you tax¬ 
able objects, on which you lay your duties here, and gives you, 
at the same time, a surplus by a foreign sale of her commodities 
to pay the duties on these objects, which you tax at home, she 
has performed her part to the British revenue. But with regard 
to her own internal establishment; she may, I doubt not she 
will, contribute in moderation. I say in moderation ; for she 10 
ought not to be permitted to exhaust herself. She ought to be 
reserved to a war; the weight of which, with the enemies that 
we are most likely to have, must be considerable in her quarter 
of the globe. There she may serve you, and serve you essen¬ 
tially. 

For that service, for all service, whether of revenue, trade or 
empire, my trust is in her interest in the British constitution. 

My hold of the colonies is in the close affection which grows 
from common names, from kindred blood, from similar privi¬ 
leges, and equal protection. There are ties, which, though light 20 
as air, are as strong as linksi of iron. Let the colonies always 
keep the idea of their civil rights associated with your govern¬ 
ment ;—they will cling and grapple to you ; and no force under 
heaven will be of power to tear them from their allegiance. But 
let it be once understood, that your goverment may be one 
thing, and their privileges another ; that these two things may 
exist without any mutual relation; the cement is gone ; the 
cohesion is loosened ; and everything hastens to decay and dis¬ 
solution. As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign 
authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred 30 
temple consecrated to our common faith, whether the chosen 
race and sons of England worship freedom, they will turn their 
faces towards you. The more they multiply, the more friends 
you will have ; the more ardently they love liberty, the more 
perfect will be their obedience. Slavery they can have anywhere. 

It is a weed that grows in every soil. They may have it from 
Spain, they may have it from Prussia. But, until you become 
lost to all feeling of your true interest and your natural dignity, 
freedom they can have from none but you. Tliis is the com- 
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modity of price, of which you have the monopoly. This is the 
true Act of Navigation, which binds to you the commerce of the 
colonies, and through them secures to you the wealth of the 
world. Deny them this participation of freedom, and you break 
that sole bond, which originally made, and must still preserve, 
the unity of the empire. Do not entertain so weak an imagina¬ 
tion, as that your registers and your bonds, your affidavits and 
your sufferances, your cockets and your clearances, are what 
form the great securities of your commerce. Do not dream 

10 that your letters of office, and your instructions, and your sus¬ 
pending clauses, are the things that hold together the great con¬ 
texture of the mysterious whole. These things do not make 
your government. Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, 
it is the spirit of the English communion that gives all their life 
and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the English constitution, 
which, infused through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, 
invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, even down to the 
minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for us here 

20 in England ? Do you imagine then, that it is the land tax act 
which raises your revenue? that it is the annual vote in the 
committee of supply which gives you your army? or that it is 
the mutiny bill which inspires it with bravery and discipline? 
No ! surely no ! It is the love of the people ; it is their attach¬ 
ment to their government, from the sense of the deep stake they 
have in such a glorious institution, which gives you your army 
and your navy, and infuses into both that liberal obedience, 
without which your army would be a base rabble, and your 
navy nothing but rotten timber. 

30 All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and chimerical 
to the profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical politicians, 
who have no place among us; a sort of people who think that 
nothing exists but what is gross and material ; and who there¬ 
fore, far from being qualified to be directors of the great move¬ 
ment of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the machine. But 
to men truly initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and master 
principles, which, in tlie opinion of such men as I have men¬ 
tioned, have no substantial existence, are in truth everything, 
and all in all. Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
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wisdom ; and a great empire and little minds go ill together. If 
we are conscious of our situation, and glow with zeal to fill our 
place as becomes our station, and ourselves, we ought to auspi¬ 
cate all our public proceedings on America with the old warning 
of the church, Sursum corda ! [Lift up your hearts^] We ought 
to elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust to v;hich the 
order of Providence has called us. By adverting to the dignity 
of this high calling, our ancestors have turned a savage wilder¬ 
ness into a glorious empire; and have made the most extensive, 
and the only honourable conquests, not by destroying, but by 10 
promoting the wealth, the number, the happiness of the human 
race. Let us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. English privileges have made it all that it 
is ; English privileges alone will make it all it can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I now (quod 
felix faustumque sit) [and may it he lucky and fortunate] lay 
the first stone of the temple of peace; and I move you, 

“ That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in North 
America, consisting of fourteen separate governments, and con* 
taining two millions and upv^^rds of free inhabitants, have not 20' 
had the liberty and privilege of electing and sending any knights 
and burgesses, or others, to represent them in the high court 
of parliament.*" 


Upon this resolution, the previous question was put, and 
carried;—for the previous question 270, against it 78. The 
second, third, fourth, and thirteenth resolutions had also the 
previous question put on them. The others were negatived. 


Mr. Burke’s Proposals. 

‘'That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in North 
America, consisting of fourteen separate governments, and con- 30 
taining two millions and upwards of free inhabitants, have not 
had the liberty and privilege of electing and sending any knights 
and burgesses, or others, to* represent them in the high court of 
parliament.^* 
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“ That the said colonies and plantations have been made liable 
to, and bounden by, several subsidies, payments, rates, and! 
taxes, given and granted by parliament; though the said colonies 
and plantations have not their knights and burgesses, in the 
said high court of parliament, of their own election, to represent 
the condition of their country ; by lack whereof they have been 
oftentimes touched and grieved by subsidies given, granted, and 
assented to, in the said court, in a manner prejudicial to the 
commonwealth, quietneSvS, rest, and peace, of the subjects inhabit- 
10 ing within the same/* 

“That, from the distance of the said colonies, and from other 
ciraimstances, no method hath hitherto been devised oi procur¬ 
ing a representation in parliament for the said colonies/’ 

“ That each of the said colonies hath within itself a body, 
chosen, in part or in the whole, by the freemen, Ireeholders, or 
other free inhabitants thereof, commonly called the general 
assembly, or general court ; with powers legally to raise, levy, 
and assess, according to the several usage of such colonies, duties 
and taxes towards defraying all sorts of public sendees.” 

20 “ That the said general assemblies, general courts, or other 

bodies, legally qualified as aforesaid, have at sundry times freely 
granted several large subsidies and public aids for his Majesty’s 
service, according to their abilities, when required thereto by 
letter from one of his Majesty’s principal vSecretaiies of state ; 
and tliat their right to grant the same, and their cheerfulness 

and suflicicncy in the said grants, have been at sundry times 

acknowledged by parliament.” 

“That it hath been found by experience, ihat the manner of 
granting the said supplies and aids, by the said general 

30 assemblies, hath been more agreeable to the inhabitants of the 
said colonies, and more beneficial and conducive to the public 
ser\’ice, than the mode of giving and granting aids and subsidies 
in parliament to be raised and paid in the said colonies.” 

“ That it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the 

seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
An act for granting certain duties in the British colonies and 
plantations in America ; for allowing a drawback of the duties 
of customs, upon the exportation from this kingdom, of coffee 
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and cocoa-nuts, of the produce of the said colonies or planta¬ 
tions ; for discontinuing the drawbacks payable on China earthen¬ 
ware exported to America ; and for more effectually preventing 
the clandestine running of goods in the said colonies and plan¬ 
tations/’ 

“ That it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the four¬ 
teenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled. An 
act to discontinue, in such manner, and for such time, as are 
therein mentioned, the landing and discharging, lading or ship¬ 
ping of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town, and within 10 
the harbour, of Boston, in the province of Massachusetts Bay, 
in North America/' 

“ That it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the four¬ 
teenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled. An 
act for the impartial administration of justice, in cases of persons 
questioned for any acts done by them in the execution of the 
law, or for the suppression of riots and tumults, in the province 
of Massachusetts Bay, in New England/’ 

“ That it is proper to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, An act for 20 
the better regulating the government of the province of Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay, in New England/’ 

“ That it is proper to explain and amend an act made in the 
Ihirty-ftfth year of the reign of King Henry VIII, intituled. An 
act for the trial of treasons committed out of the king’s domi¬ 
nions.” 

“ That, from the time when the general assembly, or general 
court, of any colony or plantation, in North America, shall have 
appointed, by act of assembly duly confirmed, a settled salary 
to the offices of the chief justice and judges of the superior 30 
courts, it may be proper that the said chief justice and other 
judges of the superior courts of such colony shall hold his and 
their office and offices during their good behaviour; and shall 
not be removed therefrom, but when the said removal shall be 
adjudged by his Majesty in council, upon a hearing on com¬ 
plaint from the general assembly, or on a complaint from the 
governor, or council, or the house of representatives, seveially, 

Bk.-H 
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()1 the colony in which the vSaid chief justice and other judges 
have exercised the said office/' 

' That it may be proper to regulate the courts of admiralty, 
or vice-aomiralty, authorized by the fifteenth chapter of the 
fourth of George III, in such a manner, as to make the same 
more commodious to those who sue, or arc sued, in the said 
courts ; and to provide for the more decent maintenance of the 
jiidgc^t of the same/' 



NOTES 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Redlich — Redlich’si Procedure of the House of C'on’imons, 
3 Vols. 

O. E. D. - Oxford English Dictionary. 

Page 1. 

11. 3-5. The meam of gratifying . parliament. In ^738 the 
House of Commons declared the publication of its debates to 
be a breach of privilege. This position prm^cd quite untenable ; 
it was opposed to the yearly increasing interest of large circles 
in parliamentary events. Since 1762 (when Wilkes fearlessly 
attacked the corruptions prevalent in the House) the House had 
to ignore the order of 1738. From the last quarter of the eigh¬ 
teenth century onwards, no attempt has been made to disturb 
the publication of parliamentary debates. In 1803 the press 
obtained from the Speaker an official assignment of a fixed part 
of the gallery for its reporters. It is the newspaper reporters 
who keep the outer world informed as to what happens in the 
House ; as to the words, and at all events, the substance of the 
speeches made in the debates. These private reporters alone 
record what is said and done in the House. But even now, 
technically, the publication of rep)orts is a breach of privilege. 
(See Redlich, ii, 28-38.) 

1. 7. a delicacy, possibly ove^-scrupulous, a delicate moral 
consideration (which he feels he has pc'rhaps carried too 
far) which made him feel that the publication of the speeches 
may have the effect of egging the Americans on to oppose Eng¬ 
land. 

1. 8. administration, i.e. Government, the Cabinet or Ministry, 
in modern usage. 

1. 16. asperse, to besmirch or calumniate (from aspergere, to 
sprinkle upon). 

1. 23. plantations, in modern English, ‘ colonies ’ ; they were 
called * plantations' because they were plantae or off-shoots of 
the mother-coimtry ; Latin, planta, a slip or shoot. 
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BURKE’S SPEECHES 


Page 2. 

1. 1. the publicatimi at this time, i.e. Christmas, 1774. 

SPEECH &c. 

1. 9. a drawback, money paid back or remitted after being 
collected ; especially, duties or customs remitted or paid back 
by the government on the exportation of that on which they 
were levied. This drawback or refund was made in order 
to encourage exportation. 

1. 13. clandestine running, smuggling; we have this use of 
‘ running ’ in ‘ rum-runner ’ and ‘ gun-runner.’ 

I. 16. this day seven night, we should say ‘ to-day week ’, i.e. 
a week counting forwards from to-day ; it may also mean count¬ 
ing backwards. 

II. 16-17. resolve itself into a committee. As soon as the 
second reading of a bill has taken place the Speaker asks the 
member in charge of the bill to name a day for the committee. 
On the day named the whole House resolves itself into a com¬ 
mittee. The Sp)eaker and Clerk of the House leave the chamber ; 
in the Speaker’s place, the permanent Chairman of Committees, 
chosen at the beginning of a new parliament, presides. The 
mace, which till then has been lying, visible to all, upon the 
table, is placed in a receptacle below it and hidden from view. 
The Chairman takes his place at the upper end of the table in 
ordinary dress, wearing neither wig nor gown. Thus, no physi¬ 
cal alteration is made in the deliberating body, its legal charac¬ 
ter is changed. To all outward appearance, the committee is 
only a form ; a legal fiction. The work of the committee of the 
whole House is the detailed discussion of the bill in free debate, 
the amendment of its different parts and the settlement, in as 
final a form as possible, of its text. (Redlich, ii, 198-200 ; iii. 
90-91.) 

1. 20. the appropriation, the objects for which it is set apart. 

1. 23. Sir, All speeches are addressed to the Speaker, not to 
the House. 

the honourable gentleman, Charles Wolfram Cornwall, one of 
the Lords of the Treasury. Members must not refer to each 
other by name. If any member wishes to speak of one of his 
colleagues he must describe him in some ajlusive way, as by 
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reference to the constituency which he represents ; it is also 
expected that an appropriate polite reference to his profession 
shall be added. A member is always called ‘ the honourable 
member for (say Greenwich) ’ or, if a Privy Councillor, ‘ right 
honourable ’ ; lawyers are ‘ honourable and learned ’, soldiers 
‘honourable and gallant’, and so on.” (Redlich, hi. Cl-2.) 

1. 24j this subject is not new in this House. ” The present 
debate had begun in the dullest possible style, and had reached 
its meridian. Rose Fuller, Rice, Captain Phipps, Stephen Fox 
and Cornwall had already well tried the patience of the House. 
The members had begun to disperse to the adjoining apartments 
or places of refreshment. Hence the short, lashing, petulant 
exordium, contrasting strongly with those of the speeches on the 
Economical Reform, and the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts. It was 
necessary to arrest the attention of the House in the dullest 
part of a debate. The report of it spread rapidly, and members 
crowded back till the hall was filled to the utmost. It resounded 
throughout the speech with the loudest applause.” {E. J. 
Payne.) 

1. 28. we have been lashed . round, we have been sub¬ 

jected to a wearisome repetition of the same arguments ; miser¬ 
able, contemptible, pitiable. 

nine long years, i.e. those which had elapsed since the passing 
of the Stamp Act. 

1. 29. occasional arguments, arguments based on temporary 
expediency and not on broad principles of policy ; the phrase is 
the English equivalent of the French, arguments d*occasion ; 
i.e. temporary expedients, makeshift devices to score a point or 
escape from a difficulty. 

1. 30. nauseate, to feel sick; the verb is transitive in modern 
English. 

1. 32. Invention is exhausted .... unconquered. The ques¬ 
tion has been threshed out from every point of view and there 
is hardly a scrap of argument that has not been tried ; the result 
is that reason has been fatigued to find out fresh arguments ; 
events have shown that Government have been in the wrong ; 
but the partisans of Government refuse to be taught by expe¬ 
rience and persist in their arguments. 
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I. 35, disgusting, used here in the etymological, and no\^’ 
obsolete sense of ' wearisome" or " tedious \ 

J. 36. challenges, statements or arguments purporting to be 
unanswerable. 

Challenges are serious things, a man who makes challenging 
assertions is expected to have weighed them well before making 
them. 


Page 3. 

1. 1. I had long the happiness etc. Burke insinuates that 
Cornwall was a political turncoat. He had * crossed the floor ’ 
from the Opposition to the Government side. 

1. 9, poor opinions, * poor ’ is used in the sense of * humble.’ 

I. 14. the question on your paper, the motion before the 
House, namely, the duty on tea ; your paper, the Notice Paper ; 
it may also mean the Order Book of the House of Commons. 
Every member of the House is kept constantly informed of the 
programme of work and of the actual stage which each proposal 
has reached a< any given moment. This is done by (i) the 
“notice paper”, (ii) the Order Book of the House of Com¬ 
mons, (iii) the “Votes and Proceedings”. The “notice paper’" 
gives the programme of business for the day : it appears for 
each sitting and gives careful and extremely minute details of 
all the orders of the day and notices of motions fixed for the 
sitting to which it relates. The morning edition of this is called 
“ The Blue Paper ” ; and later appears “ The White Paper ” 
incorporating all changes that have been made since the first 
edition. “ The Order Book ” contains a list of all forthcoming 
items of business, whether orders of the day or notices of 
motions, which have been assigned to any definite sitting. The 
morning edition of the notice pxaper is accompanied by the 

votes and proceedings ”, a printed record of what was done 
at the last sitting, with lists of all divisions taken. (Redlich, 
lii. 1M2.) 

I. 20. restrictive proposition, the proposition that we should 
confine ourselves to the question of the tea-duty. 

II. 24-25. His zeal accuracy, His zeal for the historical 
background has made him forget the rule he himself laid down, 
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that we should restrict ourselves to the question before the 
house. 

1. 29. excursion, digression. 

1. 38. retrospect, re-opening the whole question of the rela¬ 
tions between Parliament and America. 

Page 4. 

1. 2. to consult our invention, to exercise our ingenuity in or¬ 
der to find a way out of the present difficulty ; to reject our ex¬ 
perience, to refuse to learn from our failures in the past. 

1. 10. to avoid a dull uniformity in mischief, it will enable us 
to avoid making the same stupid mistakes over and over again, 
without variation. 

1. 11. and the unpitted calamity . . snare, getting entangled 
in the same difficulties, though repeatedly warned by experience 
is a misfortune that deserves no pity. 

1, 13. management, consideration ; Burke uses the word as 
the equivalent of th« French word, menagement; compare the 
French phrase, sans menagements, unsparingly. 

1. 20. agreeably to, in accordance with take post on, take 
their stand on, and use it as a lever for exacting further conces¬ 
sions. 

1. 25. I can give .... subject, I can give no sort of guarantee 
against that contingency. 

1. 27. the experience, our experience in the matter of repeal¬ 
ing taxes ; the meaning is made clear in the next paragraph. 

1. 30. would to God. ‘Would God'—‘O that God would’. 
By confusion with this phrase arose ‘ Would to God’ — I would 
to God’ ; would, wish, (O. E. D. will, 37). 

1. 37. the maxims of that lepeal, the principles that prompted 
or governed the repeal of the Stamp Act—namely, that Parliament 
should not impose any taxes on America to make up a deficiency 
in the English revenue, though it may impose duties for the re¬ 
gulation of trade. 


Page 5. 

1. 3. battery, artillery fire. 

1. 6 . damning proof, proof that will have the result of con¬ 
demning those against whom it is directed. 
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I. 7. in circles, in political dubs and coteries; they, those who 
condemn the repeal 

J. 10. They at least are convinced, because they have re¬ 
pealed some of the duties imposed by Townshend, namely those 
on glass, paper, and painter's colours. See next paragraph. 

I. 12. the honourable gentleman, Cornwall. 

II. 21-22. purposes still more extensive, that is, to make up 
for a deficit of half a million in the revenue, caused by the ad¬ 
verse vote of the House of Commons on the Land Tax. 

1. 25. for reasons best known to themselves, an ironical ex¬ 
pression which means, ‘ for no conceivable reason.’ 

I. 27. the minister. Lord North. 

II. 26-34. Suppose any person _ rest ? Burke means : who¬ 

ever else might condemn repeal on the ground that it would 
induce the Americans to become more and more uncontrollable, 
the present ministry cannot ; for by repealing five out of the six 
duties they have tacitly confessed that repeal will not bring 
about the ill consequences predicted. If the repeal of these five 
duties will not make Americans insolent, how can the repeal of 
the Stamp Act or any repeal have that consequence ? The action 
of the present ministry (i.e. the repeal of the five duties) shows 
the hollowness of their argument that repeal would make Ame¬ 
ricans rebellious and exacting. 

1. 30. your pretence, i.e. the pretext that they were repealed 
on commercial grounds. 

I. 35. it ivas as good . sixth; if the argument was sound 

(that repeal would induce Americans to become lebellious) all 
the taxes should have been retained. 

1. 37. ill policy, the unwisdom. 

Page 6. 

I. 2. the minister has nothing answer, i.e. he cannot de¬ 

fend himself against the charge that he ^ was encouraging the 
Amei leans to become rebellious. 

II. 3-6. He stmids country. If his view of repeal is right, 
and should he judge himself by his own principles, he must 
condemn himself; and he must look upon himself as one who, 
though placed as Chancellor of the Exchequer in an office of 
trust in respect of the revenues of the country, deprived it of 
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one of the main sources of revenue ; as one who, in spite of his 
occupying the premier position of honour in the country, com- 
promised her honour by making unwise concessions to rebels. 

I. 8. that noble Lord, Lord North. He was not one of the 
regular peers of the realm. ‘Lord’ being a courtesy title given 
to him as the second son of the Earl of Guildford, he was not 
entitled to sit in the House of Lords. 

II. 8-9. I come to rescue .... friends, Burke is ironical. Lord 
North’s friends who argued that repeal was bad on principle be¬ 
cause it encouraged the Americans to defy England, were in 
effect only making him out to be a ‘ destroyer of the revenues ’ 
and a ‘ betrayer of the dignity of his countiy ’ ; his otvn, his 
own hands. 

I. 10. at home, by his own supporters. 

II. 13-14. His work was not .. . execution. In repealing the 
taxes on the five articles he acted rightly, he was wrong only in 
not repealing the tax on tea also, in not being consistently loyal 
to the principle. 

1. 23. he is the worst of all repealers . . . last. As every 
successive repeal is a fresh encouragement to American arro¬ 
gance, Lord North’s repeal of five duties is much worse than Lord 
Rockingham’s repeal of one duty. 

1. 26. the preamble, the introductory part of a statute, begin- 
ing ' whereas ^ and stating the aims and objects of the measure. 

1. 29. the lie direct, from As You Like It, V. iv. 

1. 30. the provisionary part, the body of the Act providing for 
items of revenue by specifying the dutiable articles. 

1. 31. which makes no provision, because five out of the six 
have been repealed. 

I. 34. the ancient household troops, so Burke calls the section 
of members in the House of Commons, known as the ‘ King’s 
Friends ’, who, as paid agents of George HI, voted in a body 
for the measures in which he was interested. A strange ano< 
maly in the history of the English Constitution, this Court 
Faction is subjected by Burke, in The Causes of the Present 
Discontents, to ruthless criticism. “ Like Janissaries ’' says 
Burke, they derive a kind of freedom from the very condition 
of their servitudCr'* 
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1. 36. the new recruits, the deserters from the Opposition to 
the Government side. 

1. 39. The clerk, The Clerk of the House of Commons stands 
at the head of the staff of officers of the House of Commons. 
His office is one of the most respected in the whole Englisli Civil 
Service. The learned investigations of the Clerks, and their ac¬ 
curate expert knowledge of the practice of the House, have been 
of the greatest service in the preliminary work of the different 
committees appointed to consider procedure reforms. The Clerk 
wears wig and gown and sits at the upper end of the table of 
the House ; he leaves his place when the Speaker leaves the 
chair. By the side of the Clerk, on his left hand, and similarly 
allired, sit the two Clerk’s Assistants, who act as Clerks both 
when the Speaker is in the chair and when the House in Com¬ 
mittee. The occupancy of the office has long been a personal 
distinction and the recognition of eminent capacity. (Redlich. ii 
172-73). 

I. 40. this favourite preamble, this preamble which is quoted 
so often, and of which so much has been made. 

Page 7. 

1. 8. pompous pcrjormance, the preamble with its hollow and 
pretentious phraseology, pretentious because it is ridiculously out 
of proportion for ‘ a poor solitary tea duty.’ 

1. 12. the supply, in Parliamentary' usage, an amount of 
money provided, as by Parliament or Congress, to meet the 
annual national expenditurCvS, or those not covered by revenue ; 
usually in plural, as to vote supplies , had perished wreck, 

had gone by the board like other duties. 

1. 14. precious, used ironically like jair in ‘ fair preamble 

1. 19. Estimate your loss in it If you lose your preamble, 
yem lose but a false statement of objects, an empty formality. 
It is not a loss but a gain in integrity ! 

1. 21. recital, the statement in the preamble that revenue 
“ sliould be raised for making a more certain and adequate pro¬ 
vision ” etc. 

1. 22. It has been said again etc. We may summarize Burke’s 
argument in the paragraph thus :— 
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You say you repealed the five taxes on commercial principles. 
Is that going to save you from the catastrophe you dread— 
namely, the destruction of your government in America? One 
has only to examine these so-called commercial principles to see 
that they are a paltry pretence. For the articles on which you 
have repealed the tax are the fittest for taxation, as you have 
practically a monopoly on some of them, and smuggling was 
impossible. If on account of the taxes you had lost all your 
market for them you would have lost almost nothing. On the 
other hand, you have kept the tax on just the very article you 
should have exempted from it, namely tea, for if you lose your 
American market for it you Ic’se heavily, while the chances of 
smuggling are very great. 

I. 29. if you please, if you choose. 

II. 31-32. these supposed consequences, namely, that the re¬ 
peal will induce America to rebel against England. 

1. 32. this pretence, namely, that you have retained the duty 
on tea for commercial purposes. 

objects, articles. 

Page 8. 

1. 1. without comparison, beyond comparison. As, because 
they are. 

I. 2. contraband, smuggling, illicit trading. 

II. 2-3. red and white lead, ingredients in the colours used by 
painters. 

I. 4. a monopoly, because England could produce lead cheaper 
than any other country, no other country can compete with her 
in that article. 

II. 5-6, you sometimes . .. your own export, ordinarily, to 
tax an exported commodity is to raise its price abroad and 
diminish its sale ; but even this objectionable measure is pos¬ 
sible if a country produces the commodity so cheaply that in 
spite of the enhanced price it can command the same sale. 

1. 11. without injury to commerce, without affecting its sale. 

1. 14. their utter annihilation, the complete loss of the Ame¬ 
rican market. 

1. 20. with its necessary connections, with all its bearing on 
British finance—and on the British empire in India and America. 
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I. 25. Sir, it is not a pleasant consideration. Burke here 
makes a landing place, as usual, out of a broad generalisation 
arising from a particularly striking point in his argument. The 
student should note the effective use of familiar terms in the 
body of the paragraph, and its contrast with the rhetorical sen¬ 
tence which concludes it. In the next paragraph he returns to 
the argument on the preamble, after a digression on the interests 
of the East India Company, who purchased tea in China with the 
silver of the Bengal revenue.*'— {Payne). 

1. 26. ready used in the obsolete sense of ‘ teach.’ (O. E. D. 
read, 11. b.) 

I. 28. large and liberal ideas, the great principles underlying 
all wise statesmanship—foresight, prudence, magnanimity etc.— 
which permeate all Burke’s utterances and raise them to the 
level of imperishable literature. 

1. 33'. dependencies, inter-connection or interdependence. 

1. 34. any kind of system, a principle of action. 

I. 38. to inlfer piece-meal a repeal of an act, not to get the 
act repealed openly and straightforwardly, but indirectly, in 
parts, so that the blunder of the government may escape notice ; 
to pilfer is to steal in small quantitiesi, to tx)mmit petty thefts. 

The ministers wanted to scrap the act without letting the op¬ 
position see what they were doing ; this they did bit by bit, giv¬ 
ing a false reason at every step. This, Burke says, is a piecemeal 
pilfering of the repeal. 

piecemeal, piece by piece, a bit at a time ; in modern English 
we write it as one word without a hyphen ; meal comes from 
O. E. msellum, dat. pal. of muel measure. 

II. 35-36. in order meanly .... strutted. When the ministers 
addressed themselves to the passing of measures they did so with 
fanfare and heroics ; but, when they found that their measures 
had landed them in unforeseen difficulties they did not repeal 
them by openly confessing they were wrong, Ijut in a roundabout 
way, under cover of mean makeshifts and false excuses, like 
guilty men sneaking out a room unobserved. 

generous^ noble-hearted. 


Page 9. 

1. 2. management, trickish devices. 
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II. 4^5. so insignificant an article as tea in the eyes the 
philosopher, the reader will recall the paramount importance 
given to tea, in the previous paragraph, as an article of com¬ 
merce ; but this is from the philosopher’s point of view. 

1. 9. Votf were distressed .. the East India Company. As 
Lecky points out, in July 1772 the Directors of the E:. ,t In¬ 
dia Company found themselves short of over a million pounds 
to meet their commitments. In August the chairman and De¬ 
puty-Chairman entreated the minister to raise a loan of at least 
one million from the public to save the Company from bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

1. 11. comprehensive energy ... appellation, Burke is ironi¬ 
cal. “ East India Company ” is a significant appellation or name 
for the Company because it enjoyed the monopoly of the whole 
of the trade between England and East Indies ; comprehensive 
energy, all the activities and transactions connected with the 
East India trade.- All this comprehensive energy had only the 
result, as Burke says presently, of bringing the English Govern¬ 
ment to the verge of beggary and ruin. 

1. 13. to aggravate, to magnify or exaggerate. 

1. 14. tvith all the parade of . . declamation, with ill-timed 

and ill conceived display of rhetoric. 

1. 15. imperial revenues, vast revenues worthy of an empire-- 
alluding to the revenues from the territories acquired by the 
East India Company. The right of the company to territorial 
revenue was disputed at the time and it was contended that it 
belonged to the nation and not to the Company. By way of 
compromise the Company agreed to pay £400,000 to the Eng¬ 
lish tjreasury. 

1. 16. brought to the verge ... ruin. In 1772, thanks to the 
Bengal famine in 1770, the wars with Hyder Ali, the heavy 
dividends they had to pay the proprietors in England (which 
was £1,000,000) the expenses of maintaining an army of 30,0001 
and the annual payment to government (£400,000), the East 
India Company found itself in such straits that they had to re¬ 
quest the government to raise a loan of £1400,000 from the 
public. 
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i. 18. vent, sale, from Latin, vendere, to sell ; vent meaninf,^ 
* outlet ’ is a different word (from Latin ventus, wind) [O, E. D. 
vent, sb. 3.1 

ten million pounds^^ of lea. In 1772, according to official re- 
jx)rts the warehouses of the Company had in stock 16,000,000 
pounds in the warehcoises, because of the regulation which in¬ 
sisted on the Company keeping a year’s supply of tea in the ware¬ 
houses. The tea deteriorated in quality and rose in price. 

1. 21. desperate measures. The reference is to two Acts of 
Lord North’s ministry, by one of which the Ministers raised a 
loan of £1,400,000, at an interest of 4 per cent to release the 
Company from its financial toils, and agreed to forego the claim 
of £400,000 till the Company liquidated this loan ; by the other, 
the Regelating Act of 1773, “ the whole constitution of the 
Company was changed, and the great centre of authority and 
IX)wer was transferred to the Crown.” Besides remodelling the 
constitution of the Company in England and India, the Act ten 
tatively and incompletely subjected the Company to the supei 
vision of the ministry and the subordinate presidencies to the 
supervision of the supreme government in Calcutta. It was su¬ 
perseded by Pitt’s Act of 1784. 

1. 26. dear-bought East India Committees. In 1772, when 
the Company applied for the loan, Parliament appointed a Select 
Committee of thirty-one mcmbeis to investigate the affairs of 
the Company. On receiving the report of this Committee Par¬ 
liament appointed a Secret Committee to scrutinize matters in 
cameia. Burke calls these Committees dear-bought because he 
thought that the practical result achieved by these Committees 
was inconsiderable—too small in proportion to the difficulties 
o.\p>erienced in getting the Committees appointed, and in procur¬ 
ing adequate information on the abuses they had to inquire 
into and remedy. 

1. 29-32. It is through the American • burthen. ” The 
teas of the Company,” says Macculloch in his Commercial Dic¬ 
tionary, “ cost the people upwards of 1,5<X),0(X) a year moie 
than they would have cost had they been sold at the price at 
which teas of equal quality weie sold under a system of free com¬ 
petition, in New York, Hamburg, and Amsterdam.” (Quoted by 
PayneL The Goveinment, says Burke, depended on the pro- 
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ceeds on the sale of tea in America to make good part of the 
losses incurred through the financial embarrassments of the East 
India Company. 

I. 35. has thrown open folding-doors, thrown the door wide 
open to; has provided every possible temptation to; joldhig- 
doors, double doors. 

II. 36-37. and will be the means .. . yourselves, because the 
colonies will not buy their tea from England, but from other na¬ 
tions. In the autumn of 1773, cargoes of tea were exported by 
the East India Company to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Charleston. At none of these ports was the tea allowed to 
be sold ; but, except at Boston, the colonists were content to put 
such prCvS'sure on the vendors as to induce them to withdraw 
the tea. ... A meeting was held at which not only the citizens 
of Boston but men from the neighbouring towns attended ; and 
a resolution was passed, prohibiting, as if by legal authority, 
the landing of the lea”. (The Cambridge Modern His/mv, VII, 
158.) 

Page 10. 

1. 1. on all the debate, in the light of the whole debate. 

1. 2. a description, a kind. 

I, 3. but too comprehensive, comprehensive in wrong ways too, 
because it contemplates methods of raising revenue which arc 
far from legitimate. 

II. 3-4. a preonibulary tax, a tax granted by the preamble, 
but withdrawn from the body of the act. ” T'he preamble has 
the lie direct given to it by the provisionary part of the Act.” 
See p. 6, 11. 26-30. 

II. 4-5. It is indeed a tax .. . rebelllwn. The tax is iccom- 
mended to the acceptance of Parliament by specious reasoning, 
it hasi no other use than the satisfaction of a fanciful theory ; it 
begets but endless and futile discussion, and it is sure to lead to 
war and rebellion. 

sophistry, fallacious or specious reasoning. The Sophists were a 
class of professional paid teachers of grammar, rhetoric, dialec¬ 
tic, philovSophy, politics, etc., in ancient Greece, who were often 
accused, as by Socrates, of being skilled in making ” the worse 
appear the better cause.” 

1. 7, Well! but whatever it is, an imaginary opponent, advo- 
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eating the tax, might say, in reply to Burke’s argument; “ Well, 
whatever you may call the tax, we will force our tea on the colo¬ 
nists.” 

11. 10-11. an exoneration than an imposition .... taken off, 
a reduction rather than an enhancement of the burden. 

Chinese tea brought by the East India Company was sent to 
England and sold by public auction to English merchants acting 
as agents for exporting it to America. These merchants paid 
on every pound they bought 12d. extra, as the equivalent of the 
duty that was supposed to have been levied at the ports. When 
they exported the Government granted them a refund of 9d. per 
pound. A tax of 3d. per pound was imposed in America. It 
was argued by the defenders of the tax that the Americans, be¬ 
cause of this dfawback or refund, had to pay only 6d. (that is 
3d., which the English merchant had to pay as duty, plus 3d. tax 
in America) ; otherwise, they would have had to pay on every 
pound of tea 12d. extra, i.e., the amount equivalent to the duty 
in England. As the American consumer paid 6d. a pound less for 
his tea he had no reason to complain. 

11. 13-14. instead of a retention .... America, Had we, argues 
the defender of the tax, retained the shilling duty in our treasury 
without granting refund, the Americans would have had to pay 
a shilling more on every pound ; now they pay only 3d. 

1. 19. litigation, used here in the sense of quarrelling, not in 
the common one of a judicial contest. 

1. 24. excises, an excise is a duty levied upon the manufacture, 
sale, or consumption of commodities within the country. 

I. 24. are drawn hack, are refunded. 

II. 24-25. instead of withholding the dfawback, instead of 
keeping the whole duty in the treasury, without granting refund. 

1. 31. discharged, freed from the charge or burden. Burke 
meansi that the Government, having freed the English merchant 
from the burden of the tax, saddled the American consumer with 
it. 

I. 32. the collection would devour it to the bone, the amount 
of tax collected would just suffice to pay for the expense of col¬ 
lection. 

II. 33-34. One spirit pervades ... mass. The same spirit of 
short-sighted bungling governs all your measures, The sentence 
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is a reminiscence of a line from Dryden’s Vergil (vi 982) : One 
common so%il animates the whole/' Vergil’s lines in the sixth 
Aeneid (11. 724-27) are famous : 

Principio coelum ac terras camposque liquentis, 
Lucentemque globum lunae Titanique astra. 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno .se corpore miscet. 

First, heaven and earth, and the watery plains, the shining 
orb of moon and Titan’s star, a spirit within sustains, and mind 
pervading its members, sways the whole mass and mingles with 
its mighty frame.”) 

1. 36. to see you go out of _ finance, to see you depart 

from the broad principles of finance by giving up revenue, which 
were as good as in your hands, for the off-chance of collecting 
one in America. 


Page 11. 

1. 1. Could bear, for, the sale would not go down becaUvSe 
of the tax. 

1. 7. the payment of twenty shillings, “the shipmoney ”—an 
impast levied in time of war, on the ports and maritime coun¬ 
ties of England, which Charles I in 1635 extended to the inland 
counties, thus converting it into a general tax. 

1. 9. on the principle, imposed by the arbitrary will of the 
sovereign. 

1. 10. the weight of that preamble, the indignity, implied in 
the preamble, of raising revenue for imperial purposes in America. 

1. 18. by something much stronger, namely, repeal. 

is a reflection upon, casts discredit upon ; calls in question. 

1. 22. it is very material, it is of vital importance to our dis- 
cLis'sion that we should remember. 

1. 30. a quiddity, ‘ something intangible, trifling or meaning¬ 
less ’ {Webster) ; from Medieval Latin quidditas, which is equi¬ 
valent to quid est, what is it ? A quiddity, as used by schoolmen, 
meant the quality of a thing, the answer to the question, quid 
est ? 

1. 32. abstract right, a right which a man has in theory, though 
he may not think of vindicating it in practice, 
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1. 33. that _ is tied to it, that your prestige is inseparably 

bound up with it; that if you renounce the right of raising a 
revenue, you lose your prestige. 

Page 12. 

1. 12. and that, and when. 

1. 13. He thinks .. . corner. He thinks that his argument 
is unanswerable. 

1. 14. lists, the barriers of the tilting-field, hence the field itself , 
a metaphor from mediaeval tournaments. 

1. 15. his new friend, again Burke glances at CornwaU’s po¬ 
litical defection. 

1. 20. to make a famous address for a revival, In February 
1769 the Commons requested the King to revive an obsolete 
statute of Henry VIII by which persons accused of treasonable 
acts outside England could be brought to trial in England. In 
the Ivetter to the Sheriffs ryf Bristol Burke shows how the applica¬ 
tion of the statute to Americans would be downright mockery 
of justice. 

I. 22. well-considered, notice the irony. 

II. 33-34. the speech from the throne. When the greater part 
of the membens have taken the oath, there follows in the case 
of the first ses.sion of a new parliament the last act necessary for 
its opening-the announcement of the causes of summons by the 
speech from the throne. 

The speech is an act of state performed either by the sovereign 
in person or by a commission of five lords ; in either case it takes 
place in the Upper House in the presence of the Commons and 
their Speaker, who are summoned from their sitting for the pur¬ 
pose. The King’s speech, or to use the correct constitutional 
term, the declaration of the causes of the summons of Parlia¬ 
ment, forms the legal basis for the deliberations of the two 
Houses. It gives in broad outline the legislative programme of 
the session, comments upon the position of foreign affairs and 
the state of the Crown Colonies ; and, in a special paragraph, of 
nearly invariable form, addressed to the Commons only, it pro¬ 
mises an early submission of the estimates for the wants of the 
coming year. It makes possible a general criticism of the Gov¬ 
ernment from all imaginable points of view, demands for redress 
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ot grievances, and the statement of aspirations and proposals of 
all kinds. The whole policy of the country, domestic and foreign, 
is open to discussion. Immediately upon the speech being c*om- 
municated to the House by the Speaker, a motion for an address 
in reply is proposed by some member chosen beforehand. Any 
body of political opinion represented in the House, any member 
who wishes early in the session to influence the Government’s 
legislation t)rogramme at any point, or to call the attention of 
ministers or the public to any question, brings up what is desired 
in the form of an amendment to the address proposing the addi¬ 
tion of some words having reference to the question. (Redlich, ii. 
5^-60). 

Page 13. 

1. 5. exploded, flouted ; in modern English ‘ to explode a 
theory ’ means to ‘ discredit and reject it ’. 

1. 11. the king's speech, ‘the speech from the throne.' 

1. 24. your prudence, the prudence of the Colonial governors, 
to whom the letter was addressed. 

1. 30. Here, Sir, is a canonical bo^ok. .. Americans. Here, Sir, 
is a letter from the ministers', of undoubted authenticity, address¬ 
ed like the sacred general epistle of St. Peter, St. James, and 
St. John, with a solemn religious fervour to all the colonies. 
The canonical books of the Bible are those which are received as 
genuine and inspired holy scriptures',^ as distinguished from the 
apocryphal (i.e. of doubtful authority or authenticity). There is 
irony in the description of minister’s letters as “ General Epistles 
to the Americans.” The General Epistle of St. James, St. Peter, 
and St. John are addressed not to one community or sect, but 
to all ” the saints in Christ ” scattered abroad. Thus in 
Chap. I of The First General Epistle of Peter we read : “Peter, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers’ scattered throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Capadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” An epistle is a 
letter which is formal and instructive or written with care and 
elegance. 

1. 31. the gentleman, Mr. Cornwall 

I pass by the use . . . commons. Burke means : My present 
business being to show how consistently inconsiv«tent the minis¬ 
ters have been in dealing with the Colonies, I refrain for the 
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moment from referring to their infringement of a sacred consti¬ 
tutional principle, namely, that the' granting and withholding 
of supplies even to the king himself is a right that is reserved 
to the House of Commons, and that no proposals regarding reve¬ 
nue should appear to originate from the Sovereign. 

1. 36. I conceedy I will not expose. 

Page 14. 

1. 1 . by the intervention .... sureties, by the ministers’ giv¬ 

ing assurances on behalf of Parliament that they will never more 
tax for revenue. See the first of the two paragraphs from Lx)rd 
Hillsborough’s circular letter. 

1. 3. we have grown wiser^ ironical. 

1. 5. to the mere policy, to the spirit and intention behind the 
letter. 

1. 10. formally, explicitly, in unequivocal language. 

I. 14, how comistently, i.e. how very inconsistently. Though 
the ministers declared that they had no intention whatsoever of 
taxing for revenue, they had attempted taxation lor that very 
purpose. 

II. 18-19. bring out the image .... promises, knowing that 
they had lost all credit with the world and that no one will be¬ 
lieve their words, the ministers had used the name of the sove¬ 
reign to impart weight to, and serve as a pledge for, their pro¬ 
mises. Even as images in shrines are not exhibited in thorough¬ 
fares and market places, except on the most sacred occasions, the 
name of the sovereign too should not be used lightly as the 
ministers had done ; pawn him, use him as a pawn or pledge. 

1. 25. Lord Botetourt, Governor of Virginia at the time. 

1. 28. unknown to the world, Burke means that Parliament 
has been kept in the dark about this communication from the 
ministers to the Colonial assemblies. 

I. 28. which it seems had always etc. To judge from the cir¬ 
cular letter one would think that the ministers had never any 
intention of taxing for revenue. Mark the irony. 

II. 27-31. lest the sentiment _ should by some possible re¬ 

volution ... be hereafter counteracted. By way of removing 
all fear that future ministers might, through a revolution of 
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ideas, forget the generous sentiments of the present ministers and 
revert to the wicked i>olicy of raising a revenue by taxation. 

II. 30-31. favourable to wicked American taxers, favourable to 
any cabinet or ministry that in future times may harbour—what 
to the present ministry looks essentially wicked !—the notion of 
taxing Americans. 


Page 15. 

11. 8-9. that he would rather part .. . deceit. The reply made 
by the assembly of Virginia to Lord Botetourt's speech, is in¬ 
teresting in this connection : “ We will not suffer our present 
hopes, arising from the pleasing prospect your Lordship hath so 
kindly opened and displayed to us, to be dashed by the bitter re¬ 
flection that any future administration will entertain a wish to 
depart from that plan which affords the surest and most per¬ 
manent foundation of public tranquillity and happiness. No, 
my Lord, we are sure our most gracious Sovereign, under what¬ 
ever changes may happen in his confidential servants, will remain 
immutable in the ways of truth and justice, and that he is in^ 
capable of deceiving his faithful subjects, and we esteem your 
Lordsliip’s information not only as warranted, but even sanc¬ 
tified by the royal word.’” (Quoted by E, /. Payne). 

I. 10. A glorious and true chmacter 1 An ironical exclama¬ 
tion. Many of Burke’s allusions to the King, as Payne has 
pointed out, have the same ring. 

II. 16-17. the noble lord upon the floor. Lord North, sitting 

in the front or the lowest rank of the Treasury benches. The 
‘ floor of the House * runs between the rows of benches on the 
two sides up to the table of the House, which stands directly 
before the Speaker’s chair. From the ‘ floor ’ there rises at a 
moderate slope to right and left, five rows of seats. According 
to a tradition now more than a hundred years old, the seats 
which lie to the Speaker’s right are occupied by the Govern¬ 
ment party, the “ins/* and those on the other side by the 

Opposition the “ outs ’*. The front bench on the Government side 
—which has long been known as the “ Treasury Bench —is 

occupied by the Ministry of the day, and opposite to them 

upon the other front bench sit such of the members of 

the last Government as belong to the House of Commons. Op- 
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posite to the Prime Minister sits the recognised leader of the 
Opposition, usually the Prime Minister in the last Government, 
unless he was a peer. The two front benches, therefore, con¬ 
tain the champions for the time being of the two great parties. 
(Redlich, ii. 23-24). 

1. 25. we were unworthy .. . conduct. Burke condemns the 
systematic and the consistent manner in which the Cabinet, act¬ 
ing as though such an assembly as the House of Commons did 
not exist, carried on its dealings with the colonial assemblies. 
He glanced at it in the phrase, ‘ unknown to the world ' (p. 14, 
1 28). 

I. 25. Confidential communications, communications carried 
on behind the back of Parliament. 

II. 27-28. We are nothing, but instruments, i.e. to ratify, and 
put the constitutional stamp on a chapter of the most unconsti¬ 
tutional proceedings. 

I. 32. So endearing a name of authority, because Parliament 
embodies the sovereign will of the people, and is vsupposed to 
control the policy and methods of the Executive ; because, it is 
“ the ground and pillar of freedom.’' 

1. 35. treacherous underpinning, the arbitrary actions of the 
Cabinet, on which Parliamentary authority was made to rest, 
fonned a very insecure foundation ; to underpin is to support 
(wall, bank, etc.) by additional props of stone, brick, etc. intro¬ 
duced below, so as to take the place of existing foundations. 

Page 16. 

1. 1. Idle terror, which they tried to inspire in the Colonists ; 
ordinarily the phrase would mean ‘ the groundless terror felt.' 

1. 5. prefwsterously, beginning in the reverse order; used 
here in the etymological sense of ‘ Putting that first which should 
come last" (Lat. praeposterus.) 

I. 6. either good or bad, either of dragooning them into sub¬ 
mission or goading them into a more obstinate resistance. 

II. 8-9. easy, good-natured etc. Burke again glances sarcas¬ 
tically at the constitutional anomaly of the Executive following 
a tv^o-faced policy. 

1. 9. The assemblies, i.e. in America. 
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1. 10. contuntacy, stubborn and perverse resistance to autho¬ 
rity. 

I. 12. blustered like tragic tyrants here. Struck a heroic pose, 
and thundered wrathfully like those who played the parts of 
Herod, and Hercules in the Miracle plays (in which Eliza¬ 
bethan drama originated). In the ranting blood-and-thunder 
tragedies of Seneca, and in Miracle plays certain personages (like 
Herod and Hercules), known as ‘the tyrant’, were introduced 
only to please the groundlings who liked to listen to the bluster¬ 
ing vein ; here, before Parliament; mumping, to mimp is a cant 
term for ‘to go abegging* (Johnson); canting, whining. 

II. 17-18. with this letter of attorney, with this circular letter 
of Lord Hillsborough’s, which gives me legal authority ; a letter 
of attorney isi a document by which authority is given by a person 
to another to act for him. 

1. 27. goes to the whole of it, demands that you should follow 
it without exception or reservations. 

1, 29. tarred and feathered, smeared with tar and then rolled 
in feathers,—a form of unofficial punishment copied by Ameri¬ 
cans from the Red Indians, and hence the special appositeness 
of the metaphor here. 

1. 33. atlas-ordinary, demmy-fine etc., Trade names for 
papers of different qualities and sizes. There is a subtle mock¬ 
ery of all the commercial jargon which so delighted the minis¬ 
ters, while the preservation of royal faith did not. “ By way of 
forcing his audience into some largeness of ideas, Burke often 
contrasts a great moral principle with a group of technical 
names.” (Payne) ; e.g. “The state ought not to be considered 
nothing better than a partnership agreement in trade of pepper 
and coffee, calico or tobacco or some other such low concern.” 

Page 17. 

1. 1. distinctions, between taxing for purposes of trade and 
taxing for a revenue. 

1. 18. by a disclaimer, by an act of disclaiming ; by renounc¬ 
ing (the claim). 

1. 22. disorderly, out of order ; against the rules of debate. 

1. 30. his particular office, that of the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer ; said ironically. 
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I. 31. which is to he collected .... them, which is to be 
inferred from them ; which underlies them. 

II. 33-34. I .suppose he made one step retrograde, I wish 
that he retraced but one step to read the revenue act imme¬ 
diately preceding the one of the American revenue. Burke 
means: I wish he had compared the two acts—the Revenue 
Act of the Isle of Man and the Revenue Act of America, the 
underlying principle of both being the same ; and I wish he had 
asked himself the question why, though the taxes on the British 
commodities exported to the Isle of Man, were heavy, he did 
not think it necessary to repeal them, but thought it necessary to 
repeal the comparatively insignificant taxes on the commodities 
sent to America. It shows that the so-called commercial reasons, 
for the repeal are a mere pretence. 

Page 18. 

1. 1. the 45th, Every act passed during the reign of a sovereign 
is known by the serial number of its enactment appearing as a 
prefix to his name, as : ‘45 George III.' 

1. 8. uncommercial, commercially a bad policy ; bad for trade. 

1. 16. charged, ‘taxed’; without, beyond. 

1. 31. is slurred over, is passed over ; is not mentioned. 

1. 35. your public faith, the honesty you are expected to main¬ 
tain in your dealings with the people (of America) ; or, your 
pledge or promise to the people (of America). 

Page 19. 

1. 1. your cant of commerce, your so-called commercial rea¬ 
sons are a mere eye-wash or hypocritical pretext. 

I. 6. at the least farthing, at the most conservative estimate ; 
at the lowest computation. 

II . 10-11. But you did not find . concession—No ! you 
might answer that American violence did not’ cease even with 
that concession. To which my reply is : ‘ No ! it did not cease 
because ’ etc. 

11. 12-13. had adjured, had solemnly given up or renounced. 

11. 14-15. by enabling the East India Company to open a 
shop. The East India Company were enabled “ to open a shop ” 
in the sense that exporting agents in England were allowed a 
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refund of 9d. a pound—which reduced the price of tea sold in 
America by 6d. a pound ; See note on p. 10 11. 13-14. 

11. 16-17. a hankering after the principle, a lurking, deep-seal¬ 
ed, desire for taxing America on political grounds'. 

1. 18. Whatever road ... motion. From whatever point ol 
view you may look at the question you are driven to this con¬ 
clusion, that you must repeal ; a compliance of, an acceptance of. 

1. 19. vista, a prospect seen through a long avenue ; the word 
is Italian, the feminine of vis$o, past participle of vedere, to see. 

1. 20. Your reasons your pretences, your real reasons, namely, 
to placate America, and your professed ones, namely to promote 
trade. 

your consistency, if you want to be consistent you must repeal 
this tax as you have done the five others. 

your inconsistency, if you want to escape the inconsistency 
between your speeches in this house and the circular letter you 
have sent to America. 

1. 21. all jointly oblige you. The context shows that Burke 
“ meant severally as well as jointly.'* 

1. 23. it sticks in your throats, you cannot shake off the fear 
that if we go so far etc. 

1. 29. A turnpike, a biake or obstacle ; literally, a toll-gate, 
originally two bars fixed at right angles and turning on a pivot. 

1. 36. Sir, the honourable gentleman, etc. The second and more 
important part of the speech, surveying the hi.^tory of American 
taxation, begins here. 


Page 20. 

1. 4. for the sake of the weighty instruction, a lapse from 
modesty, rather unusual in Burke. 

1. 9. the Act of Navigation. Passed by Cromwell in 1651, the 
Act had for its object the transfer of the carrying trade from 
Holland to England. It prohibited the introduction, into any 
territory of the Commonwealth, of produce of any country in 
Asia, Africa, or America, except in vessels owned by English¬ 
men or by the inhabitants of English colonies, and manned by 
crews of which more than one half were of English nationality. 
Imports from any part of Europe might be brought in only in 
English vessels, or in vessels the owners of which belonged to 
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that, nation in which the goods were manufactured or produced. 
Though in some respects the Navigation Laws worked to the 
advantage of the mainland colonies, the interest of the latter 
was generally sacrificed to that of the home country or the West 
Indies (the ‘sugar islands’). Hence new England took to 
smuggling like ducks to water. 

the corner-stone, a common Scriptural metaphor. 

11. 11-12. the commercial system was wholly restrictive .... 
the system of a monopoly. All the restraints you imposed on 
American trade aimed at sweeping into the coffers of England 
every penny of profit that accrued from the trade. The follow¬ 
ing passages, from the address of the American Congress to the 
people of Great Britain (Sep. 5, 1774) will make Burke’s mean¬ 
ing clear : “ Prior to this era (the peace of Paris) you were con¬ 
tent with drawing from us the wealth produced by our com¬ 
merce. You restrained our trade in every way that could con¬ 
duce to your emolument, you exercised unbounded sovereignty 
over the sea. You named the ports and nations to which our 
merchandise should be carried ; and, though some of these res¬ 
trictions were grievous, we nevertheless did not complain ; we 
looked up to you as to our parent state, to which we were bound 
by the strongest ties, and were happy in being instrumental to 
your prosperity and your grandeur.” (Quoted by Payne). 

1. 17. without some degree of liberty, unless they had the 
liberty, in some measure, to sell their commodities to the coun¬ 
tries where they would fetch a higher price than in England. 
How else could the colonists find the money to pay for the goods 
England forced upon them. 

1. 18. enumerations, list of commodities subjected to special 
commercial regulations and so enumerated in the Act. 

1. 19. paper chains, legal restrictions on trade. 

I. 26. directly, by act of Parliament; superintending legislative 
power, that of Parliament, whose measures could override those 
of the colonial legislatures. 

II. 28-29. a parliamentary revenue, taxes, for purposes of re¬ 
venue. imposed by Parliament. 

I. 32. premeditately, we should say now ‘ deliberately 

II. 32-33. I do not say. Sir, . lawgiver. The omission, from 
its preamble of words specifically stating the aims and objects 
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of an Act, does not change or diminish its application or narrow 
down its range. Burke means that even if the preamble did not 
contain any phrase about the intention of Parliament to tax for 
a revenue, the Act might still be of that very nature. 

1. 36. The lawyers frequently argue them.. When lawyers 
wish to make clear the meaning and intention of an Act they 
take their stand on the title and the phraseology of the pre¬ 
amble. 

1. 37. what was your right, whether you had the right to tax 
America or not. He means that it is utterly futile to discuss the 
question of abstract right when one had no power of enforcing 
it. 

I. 38. a title, the descriptive heading by which an act is known. 

Page 21. 

J. 2. acts of Charles II . . William. The Navigation Act of 
1660 (which was amended in William Ill's reign) re-enacted the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Navigation Act ; but it also 
ordained that certain ' enumerated goods of which the chief 
were sugar and tobacco, could be exported from the colonies only 
to England. The Act of George II imposed a duty upon sugar, 
molasses, and rum imported into America from the French colo¬ 
nies in the East Indies. 

I. 17. an act of prohibition, an act prohibiting the colonies 
from exporting to countries other than England, and from im¬ 
porting from foreign countries except through her ; and prohi¬ 
biting them also, in some cases, from producing commodities 
which they could have sold at a less price than could England. 

II. 29-30. the weakness of Government. The executive in the 
Colonies was weak, as the salaries of the Governors had to be 
sanctioned annually by the vote of their legislative assemblies, 
and as he had very little patronage to divSpose of. 

1. 31. inland taxation, the Stamp Act of 1766 imposed duties 
in the American colonies, on the sale of stamps and stamped 
paper for commercial transactions, real estate transfers etc. 

1. 34. are friends to, are supporters of 

Page 22. 

I. 2. attended the colonies from their infancy, as Payne points 
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out, this is not strictly correct. “ ‘ On the contrary, the charters 
granted to the founders of the settlement in Virginia distinctly 
empower the colonists to carry on a direct intercourse with 
foreign states. Nor were they slow to avail themselves of this 
permission ; for they had, as early as 1620, established tobacco 
warehouses in Middlebury and Flushing'.... The Navigation 
Acts of Cromwell and Charles II founded the monopoly system.” 

Page 22. 

1. 3. grew with their giowth .... strength, from Pope's Essay 
on Man, ii, 136— 

As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 

Receives the lurking principle of death ; 

The young disease, that must subdue at length, 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 

strength, 

1. 8. their monoiwlist, England. 

I. 12. within the limits, prescribed by the Navigation Acts. 

II. 12-13. as got far .... nature, which gave them a much 
better start than their own natural resources, unreinforced by 
English capital, would have given them. 

1. 14. hot-bed, bed of earth with thick underlying mass of 
fermenting manure, used for forcing seeds and plants; this 
capital .... them, this capital provided them with the condi¬ 
tions for a rapid and vigorous growth. .Hotbed is usually used 
in a bad sense ; e.g. * miserably underpaid services are hotbeds 
of corruption '. 

1. 16. cultivated and commodious life, a standard of life, well 
equipped with comforts and amenities. 

1. 21. not so much sent as thrown out, It was not through 
any well-thought out scheme of colonization that the colonies 
sprang up. The first colonizers were people whp sought a distant 
asylum from persecution at home. Thus the Puritans established 
the four colonies of New England ; the iCatholics, escaping a 
harder treatment, founded Maryland; and the Quakers Pensyl- 
vania. Upon all these different occasions it was not the wisdom 
and policy, but the disorder and injustice of the European gov¬ 
ernment which made people immigrate into America. 
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11. 25-26. you actually created^ with your capital. 

1. 33. she ha4 the substance, she had not merely the institu¬ 
tions of democracy, her legislature exercised a real control over 
the executive. As Lecky observes, “ the colonists, in spite of 
the occasional exercise of the royal veto, had probably a much* 
more real control over legislation than the people of England. 
Trial by jury, both in civil and criminal cases, was as universal 
as in England; but an appeal from all the highest courts 
of judicature in the colonies' to the King in Council ; (Vol. iii. 
ch. 12) ; an Adam Smith {Wealth oj Nations, iv, ch. 7) makes 
this substance of popular power clearer : The colony Assem¬ 
blies had not only the legislative, but a part of the executive 
power. In Connecticut and Rhode Island, they elected the 
governor. In the other colonies, they appointed the revenue 
officers who collected taxes imposed by those respective assem¬ 
blies to whom those officers were immediately responsible. There 
is more equality, therefore, among the English colonists, than 
among the inhabitants of the mother country. 

1. 35. in effect, virtually, though nominally subject to the 
English sovereign and Parliament. 

Page 23. 

I. 4. take the colonies through, consider the colonies as a 
whole. 

II. 14-15. You do not make .... man, in modem English, 
you do not charge any man with having called in question your 
right. 

I. 20. as they regarded that, in so far as they applied to ; 
we should say, ‘ regarding'; that part of America, Massachu¬ 
setts!, the capital of which was Boston, famous as the scene of 
the ‘ Boston massacre ’ (of 1770) and the ‘ Boston Tea-Party' 
(of 1773). 

II. 25-27. An obedience .... superiority. By obeying these 
laws they tacitly acknowledged your superiority. 

11. 26-27. acknowledgment for, Modern English : ‘ acknowledg¬ 
ment of'. 

1. 31. a problem of mere speculation, a problem without any 
practical interest for us ; merely an academical problem, for our 
views are not going to improve our relations with America 
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1. 34. internal and external taxation, internai taxation like 
the Stamp Ehities, and external taxation like the duty on tea 
paid at the ports ; internal taxation, customs duties. 

1. 37. under that decision, namely, to preserve your commer¬ 
cial monopoly. If you both have prospered so far, do not change 
the policy through which you have prospered. 

I. 39. the last war, the Seven Years’ War. 

Page 24. 

1. 3. in your gallery, in the visitors’ gallery of the House of 
Commons. 

1. 5. the necessity was established, by the Government which 
asserted that it was necessary to keep up etc. 

1. G. capable of seats in this House, This move to maintain 
twenty new regiments in America aimed at increasing the num¬ 
ber of the Government’s supporters in Parliament. 

1. 13. country gentlemen, the upper class of landed proprie¬ 
tors, known as ‘the squires*’. “The cry against standing armies 
and corrupt expenditure was a watchword of the country party.” 

1. 19. harangue, loud, ranting address ; Burke does not use it 
here in a bad sense ; he means merely ‘ a declaration ’. 

1. 20. by playing before of, by dangling before them 

the prospect of. 

1. 24. a person, Grenville. 

I. 26. with no small study, endowed as he was with. 

II. 27-28. he did not - affairs, he did not try to take a 

complete view of the problems he dealt with, as a statesman 
sliould ; he did not view them from the standpoint of the wel¬ 
fare, seairity and progress of the people, or of peaceful relations 
between England and the colonies. As Burke says in the next 
sentence, “ he considered his objects in lights that were rather 
too detached”, that is to say, he did not view the picture as 
a whole with all its lights and shades', but kept concentrating 
his gaze on one part of it, and then on another. As the expres¬ 
sion goes, he ‘ missed the forest for the trees.’ Grenville’s in 
other words, was a departmental, not a synoptic mind, engrossed 
in details and missing their significance with reference to a great 
constructive outlook. 
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11. 29-30. Whether the business . him, whether the idea 
of raising a revenue was put into his head by the King. George 
III forced it on Grenville, who is said to have at first posi¬ 
tively declined the task ”. 

1. 36. at this time of day, though our little party differences 
were long ago composed, and though he is dead and gone. 

to lean on, to be severe upon ; in Mod. Eng. the phrase means 
to rely on. 


Page 25. 

1. 3. a stout and resolute heart ; a vstrong will. 

1. 4. undissipated, unwasted; he did not fritter away his 
energies in any pleasure or hobbies. 

1. 10. strain, breed, hence, quality. 

1. 11. pimping politics of a court, the business of a sycophant 
or hanger-on of the court.™- which does not shrink from doing 
the meanest service for personal gain or preference ; pimping, 
which stoops even to playing the part of the procurer, i.e. one 
who obtains for another the means of gratifying his sexual 
passions. 

1. 14. practice, mastery. 

I. 16. intrinsical, means here ‘inherent’ ; we should say, ‘in¬ 
trinsic 

II. 17-18. which, though they do .. . hue. riis training as 
a lawyer, though it did not change his fundamental character, 
gave a twist to his mind, for he looked at all questions like a 
lawyer, from the point of view of precedents and the mutual 
consistency of rules. He could not get beneath these to 
their human significance or purpoc^e. Grenville never troubled 
himself to ask whether the laws and acts themselves were 
justified under changing conditions; whether, in the interests 
of fair play or harmony they should not be modified, and 
sometimes wholly scrapped. The Navigation Acts were there, 
and they must be enforced, whatever might be their re¬ 
action in America. His mind was hag-ridden by legal techni¬ 
calities and the letter of the law, not moved by the spirit that 
should animate a statesman who uses law as an instrument for 
human advancement. Grenville, again, like a typical advocate, 
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always looked at the relations between England and the Colonies, 
not from both points of view but only from England's. 

1. 21. a science which does etc., This is an obvious exaggeration. 

1. 25. he did not go very largely .... world, he did not seek 
to acquire a knowledge of the thoughts and emotions of men, 
either as individuals or as groups ; he lacked experience of men 
and affairs, the liberalizing influence of varied human contacts. 

I. 30. too much conversant in office, too much engrossed in 
official routine, and bound by official rules. He was what is 
called a ‘ red-tapist ’. Such men are utterly non-plussed by any 
expected situation, which may demand from them initiative, re¬ 
sourcefulness and original thinking. Dr. Selby, as illustration, 
alludes to “ the familiar story of the Hindu station-master who 
telegraphed to head-quarters, ‘ Tiger on platform ; please arrange.' 

conversant in, we should ‘ conversant with ' ; i.e. well ac¬ 
quainted with. 

II. 31-33. aie apt . . conducted, are likely to attach more 
importance to the formalities and rules of business than to the 
buvsiness itself, that is, its main purpose. 

11. 36-37. when the high roads are broken up, when an un¬ 
foreseen difficulty arises, and routine methods fail to meet it. 

1. 38. the file, office records. 

Page 26. 

I. 6. liberty, liberty to the colonies in the matter of trade. 

II. 6-7. but too many . .. revenue. Only too many think 
that the imposition of restraints is the same thing as promoting 
commerce, and the levying of taxes the same thing as the crea¬ 
tion of national prosperity, without which no state can have 
revenue. 

1. 10. pro jessed, openly declared ; not as in modern usage, 

' feigned a belief' or ‘ asserted falsely 

1. 11. well understood, well conceived. 

1. 12. if the act be suffered . principle, if the act is ap¬ 
plied to America, rigorously and without mitigation of several 
of its clauses. 

1. 15. defeat its own purpose, it will diminish the trade with 
America, and with it the profits England expected to derive from 
the monopoly. 
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1. 19. the propet channels, the limits imposed by the Navi¬ 
gation Act. 

rich redundance, excess of prosperity. 

I. 21. it spread out from some places .... irregular, in .-ome 
respects the enormous expansion of trade was due to the viola¬ 
tion of the more important clauses of the Act; in others viola¬ 
tion of minor regulations. 

II. 22-23. It is the nature of all greatness, not to be exact. 
One of the numerous reflections on life and politics that run 
like threads of gold through Burke’s speeches. It illustrates the 
philosophical tendency of his mind, which always was drawn 
from the particular instance to the general principle that govern¬ 
ed it—which was absorbed in '' the idea of cause and effect, 
of the action and reaction of principles and feelings ”. Where 
there is towering greatness, moral or intellectual, there is 
bound to be some flaw, oddity or defect. Greatness, whether 
in nature or in men, in individuals or nations, implies rugged¬ 
ness and disproportion. Thus we may see in the greatest of 
mathematicians a strain of superstition, in the great astronomer 
a blindness to art, in the prophet a strain of eccentricity, in the 
artist an apathy to science. Similarly, in epochs of culture, we 
find in an age of marvellous scientific achievements like our own, 
distressing slackness of conscience. 

Nevertheless, in turning a general experience into a law of 
nature, in saying that greatness necessarily implies flaw of some 
kind,—for that is what he means' by not to be exact’- Burke 
goes too far. One may contend, however, that in its own sphere 
greatness is always ‘ exact ’ with a completeness about it. One 
may cite as illustration, the Buddha, Aristotle, Sankara, Socrates, 
St. Francis of Assissi, Newton, Einstein, Eddington, Ramanujam. 

Thomas Erskine, the British jurist and forensic orator, in his 
speech for Stockdale (1789) amplified Burke’s dictum thus: “It 
is in the nature of everything that is great and useful, both in 
the animate and inanimate world, to be wild and irregular ’’. 

“ It is the nature of all greatness not to be exact ”. What 
does Burke mean by it in this particular context ? Seeing that 
a great expansion of the volume of trade springs from the pos¬ 
sibility of great profits, there are bound to be, along with those 
who seek for them by fair trade, some who resort to illicit ways 

Bk.—I 
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or smuggling. This latter, therefore, is bound up with great 
commercial prosperity. You cannot have the good without 
something of the evil. 

1. 24. keep pace, be carried on side by side. 

1. 25. jail trade, lawful trade within bounds of the Navigation 
Act. 

I. 26. no vulgar precaution ought to he . . prosperity, 
Burke’s meaning will be clear if read in the light of his words : 

“It IS no inconsiderable part of wisdom to know how much of 
an evil ought to be tolerated, lest by attempting a degree of 
purity impracticable in degenerate times and manners, instead 
of cutting off the subsisting ill practice, new corruptions might 
be produced for the concealment and security of the old." 

II. 28-29. turned his eyes . . trade, was jealous of the fair 
trade. 

1. 31. exquisite, used in the etymological sense of ‘ minute 
and searching ’ ; from Latin, exquisitnm, past participle of ex- 
quirare, to seek out thoroughly. 

1. 34. First Lord of the Admiralty, The Board of Admiralty, 
which is responsible for British naval administration, consists of 
the first lord, the first and second naval lords, and others who 
form a body of commissioners for executing the office of lord 
high admiral. The first lord is' responsible under the orders in 
Council to the Crown and to parliament for all admiralty busi¬ 
ness. In the hands of the other lords and secretaries rest duties 
veiy carefully defined, and they direct the civil departments 
which are the machinery of naval administration. 

I. 39. Much greater happened .. . finances. This was when 
Grenville resolved strictly to enforce the trade laws and to esta¬ 
blish permanently in America a contingent of British army, the 
maintenance charge of which was at leasf partly to be raised 
by a tax on Americans. All this had the effect of infuriating 
them and leading to the American Revolution. 

Page 27. 

II. 4-5. under the construction _ used, in the searching 

manner in which he intei preted the act and the unsparing 
methods he adopted to enforce it. 
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1. 7. which in a manner, which almost. 

1. 9. couits of admiralty, special courts had been instituted 
in the ports of America to enforce the Navigation Act. so that 
the smugglers may not get the benefit of a trial by jury. Gren¬ 
ville widened and strengthened the powers of these courts—“ all 
the officers of shipxs of war stationed on the coasts of America 
being made to take the custom-house oaths and act as revenue 
officers.” ” This injudicious proceeding touched the sensibilitie 
of the Colonists perhaps more keenly than anything else.*’ 

under various . . . circumstances, such as the permission 
given to the courts to keep to themselves part of the fines they 
inflicted. “ A court partaking in the fruits of its own condemna¬ 
tion is a robber’'—(Speech on Conciliation with America). 

1. 10. sudden extinction of the paper currencies, During the 
Seven Years’ War the Colonial Assemblies, not having enough 
metal money for payments, had issued notes, which were made 
legal tender {i.e. currency recognized by law as acceptable in 
payment of debt). Not being backed by gold bullion in the 
treavSury, the currency depreciated. To arrest this depreciation 
Grenville passed an Act which declared the currency to be no 
longer legal tender. It caused such a sudden shrinkage of money 
that it caused almost a stoppage of trade. 

I. 11. the quartering of soldiers, the permanent quartering of 
10,000 men in America was resented not only because it was 
a direct affront to the self-respect of the Americans, but also 
because they suspected that it would be used as a special 
police to aid the Admiralty courts. 

II. 14-15. their recent services merit, “ The Colonies 

had entered warmly into the war against France, and such was 
their zeal, that of their own accord they advanced, for carrying 
it on, much larger sums than were allotted to their quota by the 
British Government.”' {Goodrich, quoted by Payne.) 

11. 24-25. plantation parliamentary revenue, a revenue by 
taxation to be raised from the English colonies by the English 
Parliament. 

1. 27. monopoly, the monopoly in regard to American trade 
and all its profits,—which England ensured to herself through 
the Navigation Act. 
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11. 31-32. just and necessary, i.e. from England’s point of 
\’iew ’ Dr. Selby e.xplains : “ Just because America had profited 
by the lecent war ; necessary, because England could not afford 
to bear the whole expenses of that war. Tlie population of 
England v^as then only eight millions/* 

1. 36. policy, expediency. 

Page 28. 

1. 3. a beginning, nj sorrows, a Biblical phrase, from St. Mat¬ 
thew XXIV, 8. 

I. 5. charging, burdening. 

II. 8-9. in which the Americans .. . importance, which they 
looked upon with special pride as the one thing on which their 
prestige rested. 

1. 9. ipso facto, by that very fact (lit. by the fact itself). 

1. 12. valued themselves, prided themselves. 

1. 15. this measure here, i.e. in England. 

1. 16. cried out for, clamoured for. 

whilst they cried out, loudly and bitterly complained. 

1. 21. the Americans did not object to the principle. “ It is 
far from being true that the Americans ‘ did not object to the 
principle ’ of the Act of 1764 : nor is Mr. Burke correct in say¬ 
ing that they touched it very tenderly*. The first Act of the 
British Parliament for the avowed purpose of raising a revenue 
in America was passed on April 5th, 1764. Within a month 
after the news reached Boston, the General Court of Massachu¬ 
setts met, and on the 13th of June, 1764, addressed a letter to 
Mr. Mauduit, their agent in England, giving him spirited 
and decisive instructions on the subject . They say : ‘ The 
silence of the province’ shcAild not be construed into a tacit 
cession of their rights, or of an acknowledgment of a right in 
Parliament to impose duties and taxes upon a people who are 
not represented in the House of Commons ’. In the same vein 
the HoUvSe of Burgesses in Virginia sent a remonstrance to the 
House of Commons. Remonstrances were likewise sent from 
Massachusetts and New York to the Privy Council.** {Good¬ 
rich, quoted by Payne, and abridged here). 

1. 22. touched it but very tenderly, their protest was mild, 
as though they hesitated to touch a ‘ tender spot *; it was not 
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a direct attack. Their opposition did not take the form of direct¬ 
ly questioning the right of Parliament to tax. 

II. 27-28. of what service is this ohbervalion it ? What 
avails this contention that the Americans did not diie':tly attack 
the right claimed by Parliament in their Act of 1764? 

1. 33. circulation, report current. 

1. 34. a malignant intention^ the intention of making the 
Colonial assemblies look ridiculous, as if they could be made to 
tax themselves on a demand from the Crown. 

1. 36. the colony agents, the agents deputed by the colonies to 
represent their interests in England. 

1. 39. to make this apology, to urge this as an excuse or ex¬ 
tenuating circumstance. 


Page 29. 

11. 3-4. that they should agree . .. parliament, that they 
should suggest the articles on which parliament can levy a tax. 

1. 5. on requisition, on a demand from Parliament. 

I. 7. general powers, powers which they could exercise in an 
emergency, without consulting their governments. 

II. 9-10. If you compare dates, Burke means that the interval 
between his first announcement to the House of his policy and 
his introduction of the Bill on the Stamp Duties was too short 
for the agents to consult their assemblies. But see note on line 

21, p. 28. 

1. 12. favourite governor. Sir Francis Bernard, Governor of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

1. 23. is as much beforehand as any, have a budget with sur¬ 
plus ; beforehand, to have the balance on the right side; to 
have money in hand for future contingencies, (O. E. D. before¬ 
hand, 1. d). 

1. 24. sinking, ‘ to sink ’ when used of a national debt, means 
‘ to reduce or extinguish by annual payments or by a ‘ sinking 
fund ’ ; a sinking fund is a fund formed by setting apart yearly 
certain 5ums of money out of revenue for the sinking or paying 
off of a national debt, a municipal loan, or a company's deben¬ 
tures etc. 
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1. 30. the colonies could not . grant, if they did, it was 
argued, that the House of Commons would proportionately lose 
its control over the Crown. 

1. 36. a considerable [ merchant, suppased to be William 
Beckford, twice I-X)rd Mayor of I^ndon, a rival of Wilkes and a 
man ‘ who dared to speak face to face with the King He was 
a doughty opponent of American taxation. " A petition freym the 
London corporation, presented by him to George III, being treat¬ 
ed as unconstitutional, he delivered a dignified remonstrance, and 
the King’s answer being still unconciliatory, proceeded to argue 
the point. Jusit four weeks later he died in London, 21st June 
1770." So Burke misses him in his place. 

I. 38. represented against, criticized ; spoke against. 

Page 30 . 

II. 6-17. falsehood has a perennial spring, As soon as one 
falsehood is exposed and crushed another takes its place. 

1. 14. an order of Council, Burke means by this an order in 
Council, that is, executive regulation by a Minister in charge 
of a department. 

I. 13. put under the table, not presented to the House, but 
suppressed ; Burke uses the phrase as the reverse of the parlia¬ 
mentary phrase, ‘to lay on the table which means, ‘to present 
documents to the HcAise, such as bills, motions, messages from 
the Crown, and reports". 

II. 16-17. without the least regular knowledge, without having 
any official knowledge of the objections, though members might 
have heard of them privately. 

1. 18. to give that House its due, said ironically. Burke 

means that the House by its apathy in the matter showed itself 
to be as irresponsible as the Ministers. 

I. 22. so respectable, we should say, 'such respectable’. 

II. 25-26. which was not suffered . . itself, which was not 

allowed to, or which could not bear to, hear them remonstrate 
etc. 

1. 30. uncontrovertible ncords, records whose veracity cannot 
lx‘ disputed. 
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Page 31. 

]. 1. a common friend, Burke uses the correct expression. 
The expression, ‘ mutual friend’ is strictly against the best usage, 
but is fairly common since being used by Dickens. Of tlic phrase 
‘ mutual friend ’ the Oxford Eng. Dictionary says : “ Commonly 
censured as incorrect, but still often used in the collocations 
‘'mutual friend’, ‘mutual acquaintance”, on account of the 
ambiguity of ‘ common “It is commonly believed that Burke 
was commended to Lord Rockingham through William Fitzher- 
bert.” (Morley’s Burke) ; Fitzherbert was President of the Board 
of Trade in the Rockingham ministry. 

1. 2. a very noble person, Lord Rockingham ; and at the head 
of the treasury department, strict grammar requires : ‘ who was 
at the head of the treasury department.’ As Prime Minister 
Rockingham was First Lord of the Treasury. 

1. 3. in a situation of little rank, i.e., as private secretary to 
Lord Rockingham. 

1. 13. commanders of men of war, i.e. commanders of battle¬ 
ships, who had been made to take the custom-house oaths and 
act as revenue officers, resented this kind of employment. 

1. 16. the Spanish trade, American trade with the Spanish 
cxilonics. “ The trade with the French West India islands and 
with the Spanish settlements, for molasses and sugar, had been 
one of the most lucrative branches of new England commerce “— 
{Lecky, iii, p. 307). The molasses were paid for by timber 
which would otherwise have rotted on the ground. 

1. 17. determine, we should say ‘ decide ’. 

1. 19. ta open the ground, to bring the subject forward for 
discussion ; to moot the subject. 

1. 20. the whole veteran body of office, the body of the King’s 
sworn supporters! in Parliament, known as the King’s men or 
the King’s Friends. 

1. 22. On the one hand etc. On the one hand it was said that 
his attempt was etc., or his attempt was represented as a direct 
violation etc. 

1. 23. the violation of treaties, that is, between England and 
the Spanish colonies—Spain being as intent, as England, on mo¬ 
nopolizing trade with her colonies. 
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1. 23. public law, international law ; the law governing the re¬ 
lationship between nations. 

1. 24. all the cotps, the entire body or army corps ; a military 
metaphor in keeping with array. 

1. 31. is of that, a Latinism for was of that. 

1. 36. indemnity, acquittal, or exemption from punishment. 

Page 32. 

1. 5 etivy to, mod. Eng. ‘envy of ; the glory of their prede- 
((\ssors, who had grandly upheld the authority of Parliament by 
taxing the colonies. 

1. 6. Near, Mod, Eng. nearly. 

1. 13. adjures, entreats earnestly or solemnly. 

1. 17. not determined, ^^e should say, ‘ not decided upon.’ 

I. 25 burdensome and productive, burdensome to the colonies 
and productive for us. 

II. 25-26. an empty acknowledgment, i.e. of our right to 
tax, which would add little to our revenues. 

1.28. the legislative rights of this country ..,. . ivere not en¬ 
tire. An allusion to the Earl of Chatham’s view that England 
“ as the supreme governing and legislative power, has always 
bound the colonies in everything except that of taking their 
money out of their pockets without their consent,” and his con¬ 
tention that taxation is no part of the governing or legislative 
power,” and that the Commons of America, represented in their 
several Assemblies, have ever been in possession of the exercise 
of this their constitutional rigjit of giving and granting their own 
money/’ (Lecky, iii. pp. 336-37). 

I. 32. political equity, the fair play and justice ‘ which should 
correct and supplement the letter of the law 

II. 36-37. The option, both .... repeal. The House was given 
the option of either retaining the measure or of repealing it 
totally. 


Page 33. 

1. 2. the Declaratory Act, while repealing the Stamp Act Pai- 
liament passed the Declaratory Act, which affirmed the right of 
Parliament to make laws binding the Colonies ” in all cases 
‘ w^iatsoever,” and condemned as unlawful the votes of the Colo- 
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nial Aj^semblies which had denied to Parliament the right of 
taxing them.” (Lecky iii. 339.) 

crayoned out, outlined ; sketched out ; from French crayonnery 
to pencil, or sketch. 4 

1. 8. the vacancieSy i.e. vacancies in Parliament caused cither 
by the death of members, or their resignation, or by the appoint¬ 
ment of a member to ministerial office. Such vacancies were 
filled by a bye-election. 

1. 10. bon ton, the word in fashion with the court ; the 
French phrase literally means, ' genteel style' or ' good taste 

I. 11. unsystematic, not acting on a consistent principle. 

II. 12-13. such a ministry, that of Ix)rd North, which repealed 
all taxes but one. 

I. 15. in the preaynhle, proper syntax requires that this phrase 
should come after ‘ denial 

II. 15-16. would have cut the Gordian knot, would have solved 
the problem drastically and in the shortest way ; Gordian comes 
from Gordius, King of Phrygia, v^ho tied a knot of which the 
oracle declared that he who untied it should be master of Asia ; 
Alexander the Great, unable to undo it, severed it with his sword. 
Gordian knot means ‘ a baffling difficulty.’ 

1. 17. Either measure, Be the measure one for partial or for 
total repeal, 

I. 18. was ddopted, i.e. by the Cabinet, with a view to put¬ 
ting it before the House. 

II. 20-21. It became necessary, in order to make Parliament 
veer round in favour of repeal. 

11. 21-22. to open a very large views. Evidence from 

different sides had to be focussed on the subject, in order to 
further an equitable policy. 

I. 21. commensurate to, Mod. Eng. commensurate with. 

II. 22-23. knight's service, signal or invaluable service ; under 
the feudal system the military service that the knight rendered to 
the king was the highest form of service that a vassal could ren¬ 
der his licge-lord. In this context, knight's service is better than 
the commoner phrase yeomans service^ which as Payne observes 
“ is applied to the result of labours actually performed by a su¬ 
perior intelligence which might have been done though not so 
well by an inferior.” 
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1. 24. prejudices, i.e. against the Americans. 

I. 25. conciltaled^ won over. 

II. 26-27. my honourable .... under me, Dowdeswell, Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in Lord Rockingham’s government, who 
\^as sitting on the bench immediately below Burke. 

I. 27. a right honourable gentleman, Conway, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. 

II. 27-28. ij he wtU not reject his share, if he will not disown 
the pari he played in leading evidence, now that he (Conway) 
has ‘ crossed the floor ’ and joined Lord North. 

1. 30. garbled, selected and over-emphasized so as to misrep¬ 
resent facts, in the committee, that is, of the whole House. 

I. 34. wilt redeem, will atone for. 

II. 35-36. mercenary Swiss of state, the King’s Friends whom 
Burke here compares to the corps of Swiss mercenary troops in 
the French service. They were formed in 1616 and finally dis¬ 
banded in 1830. From the close of the 15th century Swiss mer¬ 
cenary armies were celebrated for their valour. 

in despite of .... events, though the political weather-pro¬ 
phet‘s, whose hobby it is to indulge in forecasting the fates of 
bills and elections, prophesied that the repeal would not be car- 
lied , augurs, soothsayers, predictors of events ; in ancient Rome 
the augur was a member of the college of priests who forettilcl 
the future by observing the flight or notes of birds. (Latin, avi- 
ger, the first part comes from avis, a biid). 

1 .37. embattled, dra\Mi up in battle arra\. 

Page 34. 

1. 2. in the circulation of the season, in the gossip of the 
‘ I^mdon season ’. The London season is early summer, when 
the Royal Couit is in London and social gaiety in the fasliion- 
able world is at its height ; any period of Social activity, at a 
specified place is also called ‘ season e g. the Bath season or 
Biighton seas(^n 

I. 3. hazarded, irresponsible. 

II. 6-9. Inteiested thnidity . . heroic virtue. The minister 

who forsakes an equitable policy from the base motive of pre¬ 
serving his office acts as disgracefully as the soldier who runs 
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away from the battle-field through cowardice. But, in no way 
different from heroic courage is that wholesome fear that res¬ 
trains a statesman from doing anything that might in the least 
harm his country’s welfare. 

11. 12-13. were not afraid . blenched, Even the all too 
potent influence of the Court—which not even the eagle eyes of 
Chatham could resist—could make them back out of the step they 
had resolved on. The famous ‘ eagle eye ’ of Chatham was often 
compared to that of the Great Conde who defeated the Spaniards 
at Rocroi. It was a popular notion that tht eagle can look at 
the sun without getting dazzled. Speaking of Chatham’s exces¬ 
sive deference for the person of the sovereign Macaulay says : 
“ For though Pitt’s spirit was high and manly, though his elo¬ 
quence was often exerted with formidable effect against the court, 
and though his theory of government had been learned in the 
school of Locke and Sidney, he had always regarded the person 
of the sovereign with profound veneration. As soon as he was 
brought face to face with royalty, his imagination and sensibi¬ 
lity were too strong for his principles. His Whiggism thawed 
and disappeared ; and he became, for the time, a Tory ot the 
old Ormond pattern.” 

11. 14-15. noi the most scrupulous, a litotes for ‘ the most un¬ 
scrupulous ’ ; the opposition would not shrink from any unfair 
method to bring discredit on the ministry. 

11. 16-17. by the usual supports of administration, by the 
Court faction. 

1. 22. emissaries, those who were specially instigated to dis- 
I>arage the character and work of Rockingham by spreading false 
reports ; the word is generally used in a bad sense. 

1. 25. reporters, the disseminators ol false repoits. 

1. 26. companies, social circles. 

the honourable gentleman, Con\^■ay. 

I. 27. American committee, the Committee of the whole House 
that ‘ sat ’ over the American question. 

II. 31-32. as if the industry of . j. , report, as if the vigorous 
repetition and circulation of a falsehood will have the effect of 
making it look like truth ; as if one had but to repeat a lie often, 
with an air of conviction, to make people accept it in place of 
truth. 
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1. 34. is a complexion to be, is of a character that wc^ld 
allow himself to be. 

1. 39. out of the . . connection, outside the small section of 

the Whig party to which he belonged. 

Page 35. 

I. 1. Lord Egmont, First Lord of the Admiralty in Rockin¬ 
gham’s cabinet. 

II. 2-3. that did not . . arrangement, who did not act from 
Ix?rsonaI motives of getting some ministerial office after the fall 
of the Rockingham ministry. 

1. 3. which warped his fwlitics, which deflected him from the 
course his politics v,ould otherwise have taken. After repealing 
the Stamp Act I^rd Rockingham would have done more for 
progress but for court intrigues and the defection of the Duke 
of Grafton. He resigned in 1766, and for sixteen years opposed 
Lord North and the ruinous policy that lost America ; warp, from 
old norsc varpa, to throw or bend. 

1. 4. new and menacing appearances, for those from whom he 
expected support began to oppose him. 

1. 6. The household troofjs, the Court faction, whom Burke 
has already called ‘ the old mercenary Swiss of state." 

1. 9. endeavoured to undermine .. credit, many members 
of Parliament who appeared to support the ministry in the mat¬ 
ter of repeal were secretly trying to shatter its influence in the 
House and outside. 

1. 15. traps and mines, in the shape of plots against the mi¬ 
nistry and secret attempts at discrediting it. 

1. 23. managements, the shifts and tricks of a crafty politi¬ 
cian, playing group against group and buying off opposition by 
dubious methods, were unknown to him. He secured no retreat, 
He never vsought to secure his own interests through a pension 
during the days when he will no longer be a minister. 

1. 26. the gentleman who led us, Conway, who was ‘ leader 
of the House.’ The ‘ leader of the House ’ is the official mem¬ 
ber of Government who acts as conductor of business, and who 
initiates discussion in Parliament. Lord Rockingham ' led ’ the 
House of Lords. 
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11. 26-27. the duplicity charged on him, Conway was accused 
of having another set of resolutions in his pocket, which were the 
reverse of those he moved. See p. 33, 1. 26. 

I. 32. with so much spirits, with such great hopes. 

II. 32-33. It was a time . .. in. The occasion demanded the 
highest character, conscience and calibre. 

1. 38. a melancholy pleasure, because Conway deserted Rock¬ 
ingham’s party and joined Lord North. Burke’s ‘ melancholy 
pleasure ’ can be understood in the light of what he says in 
Present Discontents : “ What shall we think of him who never 
differed from a certain set of men until the moment they lost 
their power, and never agreed with them in a single instance 
afterwards ? Would not such a coincidence of interest and opi¬ 
nion be rather fortunate ? ” 


Page 36. 

1. 3. almost to a winter's return of light, The sun rises late 
in winter, and they (the whole trading interests of the empire) 
waited all through the night and late into the winter day, until 
the sun rose. The House divided on the question of repeal on 
the morning of March 18, 1766. 

1. 11. Joined to his applause, united to applaud him. 

1. 13. Hope elevated .... crest, a quotation from Paradise 
Lost, ix. 633. While Satan in the form of a serpent, was leading 
Eve to the Tree of Knowledge he felt a tiansport of hope and 
joy that his work was practically accomplished. 

I. 15. the first martyr, St. Stephen, one of the seven chosen 
to manage the finance and alms of the early Church was tried 
for blasphemy of the Jewish Law and stoned to death ; his face 
was . . angel, so his appearance under martyrdom is described 
in Acts, vi. 15. The comparison of Conway to St. Stephen is 
overstrained rhetoric. 

II. 26-27. of bath parties, those of Grenville and Pitt. The 
repeal of the Stamp Act and the Declaratory Act, taken together, 
were in the nature ot a compromise between the policies of Gren¬ 
ville and Pitt. The former was an uncompromising champion 
of England’s rights over the colonies ; the latter advocated the 
conciliation of America on grounds of expediency. 
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The Declaratory Act was a concession to Grenville’s policy, 
while the repeal of the Stamp Act improved upon Pitt’s by lay- 
emphasis on political equity and not expediency. 

Page 37. 

I. 6. the ancient policy, Burke makes the meaning of the 
phrase clear on p. 54 : “ Be content to bind America by laws 

of trade ; you have always done it. Let this be your nrason for 
binding their trade. Do not burthen them by taxes ; you were 
not used to do so from the beginning.” 

1. 24. apprized, informed. 

1. 28. an amendment to the address. See end of the note on 
‘ the speech from the Throne p. 12, 1. 34. 

Page 38. 

1. 2. qualify by of, to describe as. 

1. 8. supt>ort, i.e. to the Crown. 

1. 11. the warmth of public imagination, the lively fears of 
the public. 

1. 15. the new court taxes, the new taxes favoured by the 
Court, i.e. by the King and his advisers. 

1. 19. refuse, i.e. refuse to accept as authoritative. 

I. 23'. accessory to, privy to, and aiding this (insurrection) ; 
in this sense ' acces.sory ’ (spelt ‘accessary’) is generally fol¬ 
lowed by after or before ; the legal phrase is accessary after the 
fact (or before the fact). 

1. 24. they are pleased to term, Gage means that the opposi 
lion was illegal though the opposers called it ‘ legal.’ 

1. 'iO. unless the act enforce ttself, unless the Colonists 

thought it advisable, of their own accord, to accept the Stamp 
Act. How could they ? For the Act made it necessary for all 
bills, bonds, ix>licies of insurance, newspapers, broadsides and le¬ 
gal documents of all kinds to be written on stamped paper to 
bo sold by public offices at varying prices prescribed by *he law 
all this for the raising of n venue in tlie American colonies 

1. 3^. who formerly trumpeted forth, made such a hue and 
cry about. 

1. 33. assemblies, the legi.slative assemblies of the American 
stales. 
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Page 39. 

1. 1. archives, public records and documents, (from Late La¬ 
tin, archiium, which comes from Gk. arkheion which meant 
public building or residence of chief magistrate). 

1. 8 . if you are so far lost information, if you are not 

utterly without the power of distinguishing between information 
that is authentic and information that is not. 

I. 10. this vermin of court holes. This contemptible 

swarm, who disseminate false reports with a view to pleasing 
the Court, are indefatigable ; expose one of their lies and they 
will start another under which to shelter themselves. But I 
shall hunt this vermin out mercilessly by exposing every one of 
their lies. 

II. 13-14. when they attribute .. measure, when they say 
that the disturbances that preceded the repeal of the Stamp Act 
followed the repeal, as its direct consequence ; i.e., when they 
attribute the disturbances to the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

11. 16-18. which is to attribute the ill-effect .... from it. 
Thwarted in this they resort to another wicked tactics ; they say 
that the colonists revolted, not because of the unwise policy 
of the Government, but because the arguments of members who 
opposed the Stamp Act served as a sort of stimulus to revolt. 

1. 22. a dean. Tucker was Dean of Gloucester ; dean, the head 
of the chapter of a cathedral, who is also responsible for the up¬ 
keep of the fabric, for the services and generally for the ma¬ 
nagement of business connected with the cathedral. 

1. 23. earnest labours, said ironically. 

in the vineyard. In Jesus’ parable, the husbandmen to whom 
the lord of the vineyard entrusted it in his absence proved 
traitors, but Burke says ironically that unlike them Dr. Tucker 
was a faithful husbandman. See St. Mark xii. 1-9, and St. Luke, 
9-16. 

1. 24. bishopric, the office of a bishop ; and strictly, the area 
or diocese over which the jurisdiction of a bishop extends—^his 
sec (from Latin, sedts, seat) ; Old Eng. biscoprice, the realm or 
dominion of a bishop. 

1. 26. at your bar. Across the whole breadth of the chamber 
of the Commons there runs an imaginary line, marked wher^ it 
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crosses the open floor space by a strip of oil-clolh on the carpet. 
This is the hivStoric ' bar ’ of the House in the legal sense, the 
boundary between the House of 'Commons and the profane outer 
world. (Redlich ii. 22-23). Witnesses giving evidence must do 
so outside this bar. 

1. 33. division, act of voting on a motion ; separation of mem¬ 
bers into groups’, (the 'Ayes’ and the 'Noes’) for voting. There 
was hut one division. There was so little opposition in the whole 
of the debate that there was only one amendment which called 
for a division. 

I. 39, in loivn, in London. 

Page 40. 

II. 7-8. the change in the ministry, brought about by Rocking¬ 
ham succeeding Grenville. 

1. 13. the distempered vigour, the momentary excitement, the 
hectic energy, as it is called, of a fever-stricken man, or a ma¬ 
niac. 

1. 34. resolves, resolutions. 

Page 4l. 

1. 3. the insect race of courtly falsehoods, Burke compares 
the sedulous lies spiead by the agents of the couit to insects 
whose life is measuied by hours. The genus of insects that live 
only for a day is called ephemera (Gk. ephemeras, living only 
for a day) ; so these courtly falsehoods, says Burke, are 
‘ ephemeral 

1 5. fly-blown, ‘to fly-blow’ is to deposit eggs in rotting 
flesh, as flesh-flies do. The adjective fly-blown, which literally 
means tainted with fly-blowsi, is used metaphorically in the sense 
of ‘discredited’ or ‘tainished’; for example, fly-blown news; 
fly-blown reputation. 

1. 18, I quit the vantage-ground, I quit the favourable posi¬ 
tion, from which it is easy to attack any opponent,—namely, 
that it is he (iCornw’all) who has to prove that concessions w^ere 
followed by violation of the laws of trade. 

1. 19. the burthen of the proof, the responsibility to prove (is 
his) ; a translation of the Latin phrase, onws probandi. 
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I. 21. unequivocal marks^ marks whose meaning cannot be 
mistaken ; indubitable marks. 

II. 24-25. which at this time Parliament, The wiath of 

British Government at this time fell on Boston for it was' at that 
harbour that the ships laden with the East India Company’s tea 
were boarded, and the tea thrown into the ^ea. Whereupon 
Lord North proposed that “ it should not be lawful for anv 
person to lade or unlade, to ship or unship, any goods from any 
quay or wharf within Boston harbour.” 

1. 28. lenitive, medicine that soothes irritation or assuages 
pain ; used here metaphorically of a conciliatory measure. 

1. 31. rugged people, people supposed to be sensitive and un¬ 
controllable once their temper is roused. “ Their essentially re¬ 
publican religion, the traditions of their republican origin, and 
the republican tone of their manners, had all conspired to main¬ 
tain among them a spirit of fierce and jealous independence.” 
(Lecky, iii. 279), 

Page 42. 

1. 2. requisition, made by the British Government. 

1. 9. chicaned upon, quibbled upon ; cavilled at ; found fan* 
ciful faults in ; to chicane, to use subterfuges and tricks' in liti¬ 
gation, or quibbles, cavils, makeshifts and petty artifices in de¬ 
bate or action. (O. E. D. Chic'ane, 2). 

1. 13. by legislative gravity, by the Colonial assemblies who 
after considering the matter gravely, in the light of calm reason, 
awarded damages to the sufferers from popular violence. 

1. 14. in various ways, ” South Carolina voted Pitt a statute ; 
and Virginia a statue to the King, with an obelisk”. (Bancroft : 
History of the United States, v. 457, quoted by Payne). 

I. 16. I am bold to say, I venture to say. 

II. 19-20. After this experience, Mark the illuminating gene¬ 
ralization. 

I. 24. the third period. The first period of commercial regu¬ 
lation ; the second of taxation for revenue ; the third, of repeal. 

II. 27-28. Another scene .... stage, Ministers with quite 
different outlook gave a new turn to the relation'^ between Eng¬ 
land and America, 
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J. 30. a name that keeps . globe. Chatham’s war-policy 
was characterised by such unusual vigour, sagacity and success 
" that French armies were beaten everywhere by Britain and 
her allies in India, in Africa, in Canada, on the Rhine and 
British fleets drove the few French ships they did not capture 
or destroy from almost every sea.” In Macaulay’s great words, 
“ he was the idol of England, the terror of France, the admira¬ 
tion of the whole civilized world. The wind, from whatever 
quarter it blew, earned to England tidings of battles won, for¬ 
tresses taken, provinces added to the empire.” 

11, 33-34. Clarum et venefabile nomen urbi, this is Cato’s 
famous description of Pompey in Lucan\>' Pharsalia (ix 202). 

I. 38. his superior eloquence, ' superior is used here in the 
positive, not in the comparative, degree ; his marvellous elo¬ 
quence. 

Page 43. 

II. 2-3. his fail from power . . character, When a great man 

IS dead we ignore what is unpleasing in his character and dwell 
only on the great qualities that hallow his memory to us ; even so, 
should we, when he falls from power, dwell only on what is 
lofty and noble in his character ; it is an elementary courtesy 
we owe to the man who is already hit by Dame Fortune. His 
fall from power has the same effect on our imagination as the 
ceremony of canonization by the Catholic Church has on those 
who contemplate the departed greatness of the man canonized. 
Canonization is the ceremony whereby a deceased person is offi¬ 
cially recognized and proclaimed by the Christian Church as a 
saint, to whom veneration is due, and whose aid may be invoked ; 
sanctifies, makes people look upon him as holy. 

The sentence also glances at the fact that Chatham, after he 
ceased virtually to be Prime Minister, shone with a brighter 
lustre in the eyes of his countr^’^men. ” Never ’was the magic of 
his name so powerful, never was he regarded by his country 
with such superstitious veneration as during this year of silence 
and seclusion ”. Earlier than this, soon after he resigned the 
office of the Secretary of State came the tx)rd Mayor’s day when 
the King and the royal family dined at Guildhall. Pitt w^as one 
of the guests ; but the King, as Macaulay tells us, was scarcely 
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noticed. “ All eyes were fixed on the fallen minister ; all accla¬ 
mations directed to him. The streets', the balconies, the chimney- 
tops, burst into a roar of delight as his chariot passed by. 
The ladies waved their handkerchiefs from the windows. The 
common people clung to the wheels, shook hands with the foot¬ 
men, and even kissed the horses." 

like death camnizes, cf. the Latin adage, De morluis nil nhi 
bonunty Speak nothing but good of the dead. 

I. 4. / am ajradd to flatter him, for it would exhibit his cha¬ 
racter in a false light, while I should be untrue to myself. 

II. 5-6. betrayed him by their adulation, by their endorse¬ 
ment of everything he said they made him believe that they were 
sworn followers of his in every matter. 

I. 6. insult him .... malevolence, When Chatham's illness 
(the gout) forced upon him a long seclusion from the world, 
even when he was nominally Prime Minister, his colleagues who 
had pretended to be his echoes flouted his policy, his views and 
his sentiments in every possible way. Without scruple they advo¬ 
cated measures " which they knew to be diametrically opposed 
to all his opinions and feelings, allied themselvej> with thoi-e 
whom he most esteemed, and laid taxes on the colonies, in the 
face of the strong declarations which he had recently made." 
( Macaulay ). 

11, 8-9. he seemed .... maxims. This is one of the key doc¬ 
trines of Burke. A statesman should not start with certain hard 
and fast maxims or theories of human nature in general, nor 
act upon them without reference to the exact nature of the situa¬ 
tion he has to face, or the character of the men with whom he 
has to work, or the people he has to legislate for. 

While being true at all times to the principlev-.' of justice and 
fairplay, the statesman should always adapt his methods to the 
conditions of the time and the characters of men. 

II. 10-12. flowing jrom an . . species, Chatham thought that 
men combined from motives of self-interest—a view which is not 
flattering to human nature; the phrase means : ‘ from a low 
opinion of human nature.' 

I. 16. checkered, which may be compared to the black and 
white squares on a chess-board ; Chatham’s ministry was com¬ 
posed of politicians who had no views' in common ; they were a 
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motley group. It accommodated all the ' King’s Friends ’ ; but 
apart from them contained, as Macaulay says, “ no four persons 
who had ever in their lives been in the habit of acting together. 
Men who had never concurred in a single vote found themselves 
seated at the same board.” 

Chatham’s cabinet was thus a Noah’s ark ; hence his numerous 
metaphors—‘ checkered and speckled ' a piece of joinery crossly 
indented,’ ' whimsically dove-tailed a ' mosaic', a ‘ tesselated 
pavement, speckled, vSpotted. 

II. 17-18. a piece . . indented, a piece of wood-work made of 
differently coloured pieces of wood fitted together at right angles. 

dove-lailcd, joined together by ends shaped like a dove’s tail. 

variously inlaid, inlaid with materials of different colours—like 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, enamel etc. 

Mosaic, a form of surface decoration obtained by fitting to¬ 
gether, so as to form a pattern or picture, a number of small 
pieces of different coloured marble, glass etc. ; from Gk. rnouseion, 
a decoration in the .^hrine of the Mousai, the Muses. 

tesselated, (the correct spelling is tessellated) ; paved with 
small blocks of stone in the form of mosaic, from Latin, tes- 
sella, a little stone cube. 

I. 21. republicans, those who jealously reacted against the at¬ 
tempts of the King and his Friends to turn the Parliamentary 
iConstitution of England into a personal despotism. 

1 24. at the same boards, in the same department or office. 

II. 25-26 you have the advantage oj me, in knowing iny name ; 
“ you know my name,— what is yours ? ” 

11. 27-28. that persons had a single . them, The Rt. Hon¬ 
ourable lx)rd North and George Cooke were made joint pay¬ 
masters in 1766 after the fall of the Rockingham ministry. 

1. 30. pigging together, lying huddled together like pigs. " One 
of the vulgarisms which, in the opinion of critics, too often 
disfigure Burke’s pages.” (Payne). 

heads and points, in the same truckle-bed, two, persons' lying 
opposite ways to accommodate themselves better in a narrow 
bed ; 

truckle-bed, a small low bed on wheels, which could, when 
not used, be pushed under the higher bed ; from this comes the 
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phrase, truckle to cringe to, submit to (a person) as a servant 
to his master. 

I. 37. had executed his plan, had formed the cabinet on his 
plan, which was no plan. 

1. 39. he was no longer a minister. Though minister in name 
Chatham ceased to be a minister in fact; taken ill by an attack 
of the gout he had to leave London and retire to Bath. 

Page 44. 

I. 1. Wheyi his face ivas hid, Pitt went into retirement from 
public life for three years : the phrase is taken from Isaiah, liv. 8 : 
“ In a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment ; but 
with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, ^aith the 
Lord the Redeemer.” 

II. 1-2. his whole system . . compass. It was difficult to 

say what line his colleagues would take on the burning ques¬ 
tions of the day. 

11. 4-5. to seem as if they acted .... men, they suppressed 
themselves and became, to use a modern phrase, his ‘ yes-men 

1. 9. the sport of every gust, easily swayed by the powerful 
voices in Parliament, leaning now to one course, and now to 
the just opposite. 

I. 10. easily driven into any port, easily persuaded to cliam- 
pion any meavSure or policy. 

II. 10-11. those who vessel, their fcllow^-members of the 

Cabinet. 

1. 11. were opposite to, we should say, ‘were opposed to’. 

1. 13. prevailed, gained the mastery. 

1. 14. derelict minds, minds drifting about, like a forsaken 
boat, without being attached to any definite opinion ; derelict is 
something which has been abandoned as worthless or useless, 
especially a .ship at sea ; from Latin, derelictum, past participle 
of dere-linquere, to forsake, abandon. 

1. 21. even before this splendid .... set, before Chatham had 
ceased to be Prime Minister in name, as he had been for three 
years in fact. 

1. 24. lord of the ascendant, an astrological metaphor, mean¬ 
ing the dominant figure in Parliament; the ascendant, That 
sign of the zodiac, which is above the horizon at the time of a 
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person’s birth and which, therefore, is supposed to influence his 
fortunes. 

11. 25-26. to be buro, ' of course,’ in Mod. Eng. 

1. 26. Charles Townshend^ as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“ he made the most wonderful speeches, and did as much as 
Grenville, and with infinitely less excuse,” to hasten the loss of 
America for England. ” Townshend’s policy was recommended 
by the same plea of raising revenue as had begotten the Stamp 
Act, a plea which he should have resisted. He coerced one of 
the American provincial assemblies on a matter concerning the 
maintenance of troops and, more important, he reorganized and 
reinforced the colonial customs service which was directly de¬ 
pendent on the home government. Nor was this all. In the 
Stamp Act discussions the Americans had made much of the dis¬ 
tinction alleged to have existed between external and internal 
taxation. Townshend, with disastrous cleverness, said in effect 
that he would observe that distinction, and observe it by put¬ 
ting certain duties upon tea, painters’ lead, and other commodi¬ 
ties which the colonists weie impelled to import from the home 
country, or to do without. There was no one to stop this re¬ 
opening of wounds which were healing on the surface. fBurke 

was powerless Chatham was vsick ; and Townshend’s duties were 
not repealed, so far as they ever were repealed, until infinite 
harm had been done”. {Bertram Newman). 

Burke’s portrait of Townshend softens the less lovable sides of 

his character. As Horace Walpole said, he was an illustration 

of the type described by the seventeenth century satirist, Chur¬ 
chill as ” Men void of Principle and damn’d wutii Parts'.” Lecky 
justly says of him : 

” Nothing of the smallest value remains of an eloquence which 
some of the best judges placed abo\c that ot Burke and only 
second to that of Chatham, and the two or .three pamphlets 
which are ascribed to his pen, hardly surpass the average of the 
political literature of the time. Exuberant animal spirits, a bril¬ 
liant and ever-ready wit, boundless facility of repartee, a clear, 
rapid, and sjxintaneous' eloquence, a gift of mimicry which is said 
to have been not inferior to that of Garrick and of Foote, great 
charm of manner, and an unrivalled skill in adapting himself to 
the moods and tempers of those who were about him, had made 
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him the delight of every circle in which he moved, the spoilt 
child of the House of iCommons . . 

Had he possessed any earnestness of character, any settled 
convictions, any power of acting with fidelity to his colleagues, 
or any self-control, he might have won a great name In English 
politics. He sought, however, only to sparkle and to please, and 
was ever ready to sacrifice any principle or any connection for 
the excitement and the vanity of a momentary triumph.’ {Hh- 
iory .?/ England, iii. p. 357). 

1. 31. a man of more .... with ; none surpassed him in his 
sallies of wit, which were brilliantly phrased with epigramma¬ 
tic neatness and polish. 

I. 32. where his passions were not concerned, when he was 
not carried away by his passions. 

II. 34-39. // he had not so great a stock supported, He 

had no great store of knowledge, but what he knew he could 
marshal and present with irresistible force and brilliance. Com¬ 
pare Horace Walpole : ‘‘He seemed to create knowledge instead 
of searching for it “ He had but to speak, and all he said 

seemed new, natural, and uncommon."' 

Page 45. 

11. 3-4. He hit the House between wind and water. He ad- 
drsssed himself just to the level of the intelligence and taste 
of the House—being neither too trite nor too s'ubtle for them. 
When a ship heels over, the part of the keel which is usually 
below the water-line is exposed. A shot bred at that part, when 
it is above water, is sure to sink the ship when it recovers' poise. 

1. 4 Detween .ivind and water, is the English counter¬ 
part of the French expression, ' entre deux eaux' (between two 
waters). In modern usage the phrase means : ‘ at a serious 
or dangerous point ’ ; ‘at a vulnerable point." 

1. 8. unison, concord ; a figure from music ; to sing in unison, 
to sing so that all the voices sing the same note, without producing 
harmony ; harmony is* simultaneous combination of notes so as 
to form a chord. 

1. 15. the credit, the confidence common men have in them. 

1. 17. invidious, giving offence or provoking ill-will by injus¬ 
tice ; from Eat. invidia, from which envy comes but through 
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French It would be (in invidiotis etc. It is this sensitive re¬ 
gard for truth and justice, the anxiety not to draw applause 
by indulging in half-truths, that distinguishes Burke from many 
popular heroes. In this' Burke stands as a rebuke to many a 
politician. 

11. 28-29. we are considering, them, because his idea of 
taxing America springs from his failings. 

11. 34-35. her favourite habitation, her chosen temple, because 
in Parliament every member is after fame. 

Page 46. 

I. 2. same degree with, in Mod. Eng. same degree as. 

1 3. obstinacy, Burke means, the persistence in a favourite 
policy even in circumstances when that policy would prove dis¬ 
astrous . 

II. 6-8. almost the tvhale line quality. Most of the quali¬ 
ties that build up a manly strength of character constancy, a 
calm and unruffled temper in all circumstances, magnanimity etc. 

- presuppose a strong will and persistence ; it is a thin line 
therefore that separates these from the vice of obstinacy. When 
carried beyond a certain degree many virtues become vices', and 
of this nature are constancy, gravity, magnanimity and other 
masculine virtues. Take constancy, for instance ; one must not 
waver in one’s loyalty to principles, but times may arise when 
they could be saved only by partial i?urrender to the opponent’s 
point of view. In other words, if it comes to it one must sacrifice 
the less important for the more. Otherwise it becomes obsti¬ 
nacy. Wise and right compromise is the essence of statesman¬ 
ship. Similarly, consider magnanimity. It needs a strong will 
to disregard the counsels of those who miss no chance of im¬ 
pressing upon a minister the urgency of stern measures against 
political agitators, and so-called sedition-mongers. To such 
counsels true statesmanship turns a deaf ear, as did Lord Can¬ 
ning who, when advised to take repressive mea'^ures against those 
who took part in the Indian mutiny declared in immortal words : 
“No, I will not govern in anger.” Neveitheless, cases may arise 
when a ruler may have to resort to strong measuies. So Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, a confirmed hater of war, declared war on the 
Southern States to preserve the ITnion. 
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1. 9. in their excess, according to Aristotle virtue is a mean 
state between two extremes—the one of excess, and the other of 
defect; thus Greatness of Soul, (or magnificence) is a mean 
between vanity and smallness of soul ; gentleness between anger 
and spiritlessness (Nicomachean Ethics II. vii). 

1. 12. disgustjul, distasteful ; used in the etymological sense. 

I. 14. the other extreme, the reverse of obstinacy, namely, the 
leadincss to please every section of the House. 

1. 20. the resolutions, those bearing on the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. 

11. 21-22. not, ub wcib then . . a political. A political ill¬ 
ness is one feigned for a political purpose, say, to avoid giving 
the impression of being inconsistent. I'ownshend had spoken 
against the repeal ; dining the debate he was absent from the 
House, but turned up for ‘ division' and voted for the repeal. 

1. 24. as the fashion .... aivay, a parenthesis ; the words arc 
from St. Paul, Corinthians, vii. 31. 

1. 25. in as bad an odour, as unpopular. 

I. 30. he was tied dotvn engagements, he was reminded 

that he must stand by his words. 

11. 30*32. by some who had regard. By the Kings 

Friends who made Townshend the cat’s-paw of their own selfish 
interests, by forcing him into a difficult position. In the next 
paragraph Burke describes the nature of that difficult task. 

II. 33-34. as if the King .. state, as if the prestige of the 
King depended upon it. 

Page 47. 

1. 3. To close with, by way of accepting 

1. 5. supply. Parliamentary term for revenue. 

I. 8. devoted, doomed to suffer loss ; devoted, means literally, 
dedicated to the deity as a sacrifice ; the common phrase is de¬ 
voted head, i.e. head doomed or destined to destruction. 

II. 8-9. gremd objects, important commodities. 

1. 9. To counterwork, to counteract; counterwork is a military 
term, meaning a rampart or ditch etc. raised to oppose similar 
work on the part of the enemy. 

1. 13. fine spun scheme, scheme based on such subtle, wire- 
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drawn distinctions and contradictory ideas; exquisite, over- 
refined, super-subtle. 

11. 13-14. This fine-spun policy. Such a subtle scheme 
aiming at mutually contradictory results failed as such schemes 
always do. 

11. 16-17. He was truly House, rellecting its moods, and 
always aiming at pleasing it. 

1. 23. considerable, important. 

1. 21. in God, ie. in God's name. 

a race of men, those w'ho belonged to no party ; the cro^s- 
benchers or ‘ mugwumps '. 

1. 26. divine, guess. 

1. 30. at critical times, when the fate ol a motion or bill de¬ 
pended upon a single vote. 

1. 32. gaped, in anxious expectancy. 

1. 35. heal hums, the modern equivalent is ‘ Hear, heai.’ 

I. 37. frotn their tremulous balance, Burke speaks of 

them as if they were so many tight-rope walkers, who wobbled 
fiom side to side in their attempt to balance themselves, so that 
the spectators at one moment feared that they might fall to the 
right, and at another to the left. 

II. 38-39. The forlwie of such men resisted, The tempta¬ 
tion to win over the v'5tipport of these ‘ independents,’ on whom 
the eyes of both paities were centred, was too gieat for Towns- 
hend to resist. 

1. 10. a single whiff admirers. The pain he e.xpeiicnced 

at finding a single man not flattering him was much greater than 
the pleasure he derived fiom all the tremendous volume of flat¬ 
tery that he received daily from his countless admirers. 

whiff, slight gust ; puff, or breath , 

incense, symbol of adulation or pleasing homage. 

Page 48. 

I. 3. superstition, unreasoning worship, or blind veneration. 

ii. 3-1. He was a candidate honours; he sought to win 

the admiration of opposite parties. 

II. 9-10. and catching _ of all, incorporating into the act 

some idea from every group so that all groups may be pleased. 

1, 18. recalled, the order for putting down the lebellion was 
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recalled, that is, withdrawn ; ordered not to attack ; ‘ recalled 
does not mean ' recalled home.’ 

I. 20. decent unity of colour, there was not even an appear¬ 
ance of consistency to save the faces of the ministers'. 

II. 22-23. on a former occasion I . . tefnper, In May 1770 

he had moved eight resolutions relating to the disorders' in North 
America. 

1. 25. Ajler all these changes and agitations. In this para¬ 
graph we have a masterly summing up of the whole argument. 
This peroration, as Hazlitt observes, “ unites like the Theseus, 
the grace of the Apollo with the strength of the Hercules. Ve¬ 
hemently as the power is exerted, it is done so easily and tem¬ 
perately as to suggest an infinite fund in store. The words are 
eloquent, but the eloquence appears to reside not, in them, but 
in the subject.*’ 

1. 31. a secretary of state. Lord Hillsborough, see p. 13. 

1. 33. to what has been left, namely, the tea duty. 

1. 37. militates with, is against the spirit of. 

authentically conveyed, i.e., by a responsible ministry. 

1. 38. state, statement (O E. D ) 

Page 49. 

1. 3. the question, the motion of Rose Fuller ; see the opening 
paragraph of the speech. 

I. 5. fall in with, agree with. 

1. 6. consistent in theory .... practice, the tea duty was not 
consistent in theory because the duty could be evaded through 
smuggling, and there was boycott of ‘English’ tea in America. 

1. 8. or some profitable wrong, it will be noted that Burke 
does not advocate here a wrong policy on the ground of its 
being profitable. He is uncompromisingly opposed to an ini¬ 
quitous policy whatever its’ profit. But he says here, ironically, 

“ if you want to persist in a wrong course let it at least have 
the merit of being profitable.” As he says a little further on, 

“ if you murder, rob ; if you kill, take possession ”. 

I. 15. the provinces, in the rural areas of the American 
states. 

II. 16-17. having .... interest, though they are quieter 
in their disposition they are compelled to join a common cause. 
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11. 17-18. you shall be pushed by metaphysical process 
lines, once you rcix^al this tax you will be required to be 
logically consistent with it and show that consistency by re- 
nouncinj; all your authority over America ; by metaphysical pro¬ 
cess, by a chain of logical inferences. In all his writings Burke 
is averse to adapting political measures to abstract principles 
— except those of the maximum humanity and justice attainable 
in a given set of circumstances. The business of the statesman 
is to follow the course productive of the least evil, and the greatest 
amount of good possible in a given situation. 

11. 19-20. when you have position, namely, that of im¬ 

posing duties with no other purp<ise than that of promoting com¬ 
merce. 

11. 21-22. oppose the ancient policy, use the ancient policy as 
an argument to defeat all those who, on abstract principles', cla¬ 
mour for radical changes ; note the meaning of oppose here ; it 
means ‘ pit the ancient policy against' 

1. 23. the speculations of innovators, the abstract arguments 
of those who want radical changes. 

I. 23. on both question, those on the one hand who want 
not only the repeal of taxes, but of all commercial regulations ; 
and those on the other who advocate commercial duties as well 
as taxes for revenue. 

II. 24-25. On this solid basis, on this, the soundest and widest 
policy ; a favourite metaphor of Burke. The allusion is to 
Archimedes' famous saying : “ Give me a base and I will move 
the world ” ; another version is : “ Give me a lever long enough, 
and single-handed 1 can move the world" ; ‘ solid basis ’ is a 
rough rendering of Archimedes' dos pou sto. 

11. 28-29. internal and external duties, taxes on articles inside 
the borders of states levied for defraying the expenses of 
government ; and duties on commodities imported, levied at 
ports. 

11. 31-32. ij they are not pushed . sons, though they 
accept the distinction, do not compel them to accept the logical 
conclusion that follows that 'distinction, namely, the tea 
duties are merely an external duty, and so they cannot object 
to it. To do so would be ‘logic', but not ‘ good sense’. 
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1. 34. not a distinction of geography, but of policy, They— 
and you alsto when you choose -accepted the distinction between 
external and internal taxes, not because the former was levied at 
the ports and i-o was acceptable, and the latter inland and hence 
unacceptable, but because the former was pureiy a trade 
measure, while the latter was meant to defray the expenses of 
your government (‘establishments”) in America. The distinc¬ 
tion. in other words, is one of policy, not of geography. 

Page 50. 

1. 1. summum jus, the first part of the Latin maxim, sum- 
mum jus summa injuria (Cicero, De Officiis, I, 10) which 
means, ‘ the rigour of the law is the extreme of injustice ’ ; Burke 
means' : ‘ each party will cease to exact the utmost, from the other, 
allowed by the letter of the law ” ; it will be remembered that 
it is by insisting on the letter of the law that Shylock brought 
the rigour of the law on his own head. 

I. 3. geometrical exactness, the fulfilment of the letter of the 
law with logical exactitude. 

II. 3-4. geometrical . . settlement, Burke means that no 

dispute can be settled amicably if each party insists on the law 
being followed with strict logical consistency. Human affairs, 
which are governed by emotions, sentiments, traditions etc., are 
too complex to be settled by abstract reasoning as in mathe¬ 
matics. 

1. 5. your experience, of what has been beneficial to you in 
the past; remember how you fared best under the old com¬ 
mercial regulations. 

I. 9. the penal bills, the bills stripped Boston of its privileges 
as a harbour and the conversion of the Assembly of Massa¬ 
chusetts from an elective into a nominative body. Alone, un¬ 
accompanied by the penal bills. 

II. 11-12. In such heterogeneous assortments .. . innocence, 
if good measures are mixed up with bad, the good measures will 
be hated as much as the bad ; the Colonists will not appreciate 
the repeal if it is accompanied by repressive measures. 

11. 13-14. the angel of peace, the destroying angel, both images 
are Scriptural ; the latter is directly from 1 Chionicles, xxi, 14, 
15. 
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I. 19. even now, after all that you have done to infuriate 
the Americans'. 

II. 22-23. / should hope . end. The ancient Greeks be¬ 

lieved as we learn from Hesiod’s Theogony—that kosmos or 
the universe in a perfect and well-ordered whole, rose out of a 
formless void called chaos ; similarly, says Burke, the spirit of 
clemency will transform the present muddled relationship be¬ 
tween Enpiland and America into one of peace and harmony ; 
kosmos literally means in Greek * order 

ascertain, used in the eighteenth century sense (now obsolete) 
of ‘ make certain ’ or ‘ fix 

II. 29-30. If you murder, rob; . . . possession, If you are 
bent upon doing a wicked thing, at least see that you gain 
something by it. Mark the deadly irony. 

11. 33-34. seek peace and ensue it, from Psalm XXX, iv, 14. 

ensue, follow, strive after ; the word is obsolete and Biblical. 

1. 34. taxable matter, commodities that can bear taxes. 

1. 37. metaphysical distinctions, Burke means by metaphysi¬ 
cal purely ‘ theoretical ’ or ‘ academical'. In theory England 
may or may not have the right of taxing America. I am not 
interested in that kind of abstract discussion. In pt>htics we 
must ask the question : ' How does a certain tax affect the lives 
of men and nations, and the relations between nations ? ’ 

1. 39. born of our context, the abstract question of Eng¬ 
land’s right to tax has arisen because the relations between Eng¬ 
land and America are strained. 

Page ^^7. ‘ 

1. 8. of states and kingdoms, those that arc wisely governed ; 
or we may explicate the sentence thus : ‘ These are the argu¬ 
ments that should influence those who have to govern states 
and kingdoms 

Leave the rest to the schools. I^ave the abstract problem of 
rights to be discussed by political philosophers. 

the schools, the spheie or domain of academic d'seussion, or 
traditional academic doctrines or methods. (The Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary quotes this very sentence of Burke’s in illustration of 
this sense : see schools, II. b.). 
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I. 10. sophisticate, render impure by using sophivStical or fal¬ 
lacious arguments about ; to sophisticate the source of govern¬ 
ment is make it hateful to the people by providing it with subtle 
and false deductions. 

II. 11-13. subtle deductions from the unlimited sovc- 

ieignty, the premises and deduction may be stated thus : 

A sovereign is one whose powers over his subjects are 

boundless 

England is sovereign over America 

Therefore her powers over America are boundless 
'J'hat is to say, in her government of America England can do 
what she likes. But this argument America can smash by ask¬ 
ing : “ Is England sovereign over America ? " 

1. 18. Nobody will slavery^ no man will accept as valid 
the arguments that seek to prove that he deserves to be a slave 
or that vslavery is a blessing for him. 

1. 20. character, mark or stamp. 

1. 21. brand, notice how Burke varies the word when he has 
to speak of slavery. 

1. 26. burthens, Mod. Eng. prose use requires ‘ burdens ’. 

of unlimited monopoly, “ This principle of commercial mono¬ 
poly runs through no less than twenty-nine acts of parliament, 
from the year 1660 to the unfortunate period of 1764 (see p. 20, 
1. 23). “ But America bore it from the fundamental Act of 

Navigation until 1764.” (p. 21, 1. 39). 

1. 27. The Englishman in America, Burke would have his 
audience remember that the Americans, being of the same breed 
as themselves, will not tolerate slavery. Perhaps he also implies 
that the people whom they are driving hard are their own flcbh 
and blood. 

I. 30- A noble lord, Lord Carmarthen. 

II. 30-31. full of the fire .... youth, full of unreflecting and 
inexperienced enthusiasm ; notice the kindly, but subtle, irony. 

11. 31-32. when\ he has modelled . . . experience, Burke hints 
that at present he has only imagination without experience ; it 
will be some years before he becomes an ornament 1 

11. 33-34. The Americans .... children, “ An old common¬ 
place of despotic theorists” (Payne). 
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1. 39. ivhcn children . .. stone, from Matthew, vii, 9 : 
" What man is there of you, whom if his son ask for bread, will he 
give him a stone ? ” 


Page 52. 

1. 1. Is it became the natural .. infinitely? Because there 
is an ingrained conservatism in the human mind—an unwilling¬ 
ness to adv'ancc and an inability to see the necessity for advanc¬ 
ing because our government has not changed its character to 
suit altered conditions, and for these reasons remains imperfect, 
does it follow that the colonies should be under a government in¬ 
finitely more imperfect than ours? Briefly it means : for some 
reasons our government may be backward ; does it follow from it 
that the American government should be much more backward 
than we ? The sentence shows a confusion of construction ; either 
is it therefore should have been dropped ; or the sentence may 
run : 'Because the natural does it follow that etc. ../ 

1. 2. the various mutations of time, during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, many boroughs that were prosperous decayed in popu¬ 
lation and importance ; but they still continued to send as many 
members to Parliament' as the biggest counties. Thus Old Sarum, 
which was only a heap of deserted mounds sent as many repre¬ 
sentatives as the whole county of Yorkshire. The lord of the 
borough of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, named two members, 
while Edinborough could retuin but one, and Manchester not 
even one. Such were the mutations of time and the natural 
lesistancc of things. 

I. 6. assimilate to, to become like. 

II. 8-10. are we constitution ? are we to ask them to 

imitate our shameful blots, namely our large, but unrepresented 
towns ? 

for their strength^ to develop their strength’. 

1. 10. slough, the cast skin of a snake (pron. sluf) ; slough, 
meaning ‘ a quagmire ’ is pronounced ‘ slou ’ ; the slough of 
slavery, the undemocratic elements in our constitution. 

1. 19. my voice fails me, rather a theatrical gesture, like the 
melodrama Burke enacted while speaking on the Alien Bill by 
pulling out a dagger from inside his coat and throwing it on the 
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floor of the House with the words—that that was what they 
had to expect from their alliance from France. 

II. 32-33. to he just the most reconcilable, far from being 
irreconcilable, they are the most reconcilable. 

Page 53. 

1. 1. provincial legislatures, those of the American states. 

1. 4. nor hope for mutual justice, for when disputes arise 
there must be a superior body to arbitrate. 

1. 8. equal to, are able to fulfil. 

1. 10. to answer, to fulfil; to be adequate to. 

I. 12. may please .... requisitions, modern usage requires by 
talking of in place of to talk of; the meaning is that those^ gentle 
men who make demands for revenue from America, while believ¬ 
ing that England has not power enough to enforce them are in¬ 
consistent in their attitude. If they think that England’s powers 
are limited they have no business to make any demand (requi¬ 
sition) for money from America. 

II. 14-15. Shall there . .. whole? Burke means that England 
must have the power to keep the different parts of the empire 
together, else there will be no empire. 

dissipate the whole, make the empire fall to pieces. 

11. 15-16. We are .... war. Let us suppose that we are en¬ 
gaged in war. 

I. 19. let the stress of the draft, make the others bear all the 
burden of the taxes ; the metaphor is from draught-horses ; lite¬ 
rally the phrase means, ‘ make the other horses bear the full 
strain of dragging the load. 

II. 27-28. nor ever used in the first instance, before the colo¬ 
nies have been asked to raise the money of their own accord. 

1. 30. as an instrument of empire . . . supply, as the last re¬ 
source for finding the money needed to preserve the solidarity 
of the empire, not as one of the normal channels of revenue. 

1. 34. subordination, the different parts submitting to the 
authority of the supreme power when the interests of the empire 
have to be safeguarded. 

liberty, freedom or autonomy of the colonies in all internal 
matters. 

Bk.—J 
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I. 35. through the whole, in the interests of the empire taken 
as a whole. 

II. 35-36. a refining speculatist or a factious demagogue. A 
theorist, fond of insisting on the subtile implications of an idea 
might say that the sovereignty of England means the subordi¬ 
nation of the colonies to her in every respect; on the other 
hand, a mere political agitator who foments dissensions in the 
empire by appealing to popular emotions would say that there 
can be no freedom for the colonies so long, as Britain, on any 
ground, claimed imperial power. 

Page 54. 

I. 7. Sir William Temple, diplomatist, essayist, and ambas¬ 
sador at the Hague in the reign of Charles 11. 

1. 12. / charge to, I impute or ascribe to ; this use of ‘ charge ’ 
is obsolete. 

I. 14. Morally, Johnson, as pointed out by Payne, explains the 
phrase thus : ‘popularly, according to the common occurrences of 
life, according to the common judgment made of things.' The 
term says Payne, “is a relic of the Schoolmen, who allowed 
three degrees of certainty—mathematical, metaphysical and mo¬ 
ral." 

II. 14-15. It is morally certain. There is no doubt, though it 
cannot be actually proved. 

1, 15. a million, a million pounds which the colonists would 
have contributed of their own accord. 

1. 16. the peace, the Peace of Paris (1762). 

I. 18. even in that light, even from the point of view of re¬ 
venue. 

II. 18-19. repugnaiit to, opposed to. 

I. 20. on that narrow ground. See p. 4’, 1. 17. 

II. 30-31. not partial good .... evil, an adaptation of Pope's 
line “all partial evil, universal good" {Essay on Man, 1. 2^). 

11. 36-37. the way will .... you, there will be no opposition 
Irom the colonists. 

1. 39. open it, relax it. 
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Page 55. 

1. 1. jrom poUdy, because it is the right or the wisest thing 
to |do. 

1. 2. rancour, vindictiveness. 

like men, like rational beings. 

1. 8. The noble lord, Lord North. 

1. 11. happy and original idea, a sarcasm. 

11 11-12. If I deprived _ arguments, Burke means tliat all 

North’s wit and arguments consisted in attributing motives. 

1. 16. The map of England, which Burke takes as .symbol of 
the different roads men take in life. 

1. 18. preferment, promotion to a higher position or office. 

1. 18. friend under me, Dowdeswell, who had been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the Rockingham ministry. 

1. 27. by limiting the exercise, i.e. by limiting the exercise of 
authority to those occasions when it has to be exercised in the 
interest of the empire. 

SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH THE COLONIES 
Page 56. 

1. 1. the austerity of the Chair, the severely dispassionate 
character of the office you hold as President of this House. It 
is only an apology for saying that he looked upon the return of 
the penal bill by the House of Lords to the House of Commons 
as a fortunate omen. To make this observation he needed no 
indulgence fromi the Chair ; but an orator, it must be remem¬ 
bered, has many resources. The address to the speaker is more 
personal here than it is in modern practice. 

1. 4. depending, {vb. intransitive) hanging over them; means 
here, (something) weighing heavily on their minds; Latin, de¬ 
pend ere, to hang from. 

1. 6. the event, the result (Lat. e, out, and venire, to come). 

1. 7. the gra?id penal bill. The object of this bill was to res¬ 
trict the trade of the American provinces and colonies to Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British islands in the West Indies ; to 
prohibit them from carrying on any fishery in Newfoundland 
(and other places mentioned in the bill), under certain condi¬ 
tions and limitations, 
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111. 8-9. by which we _ uf America, by which we had 

struck at America's very means of subsistence. 

I. 9. is to be returned, by the Lords to the Gammons for re¬ 
consideration. 

II. 19-20. incongruous mixture of coercion and restraint, Co¬ 
ercion consisted in trying to break the American resistance to 
the Tea-duty ; the reshaint in the prohibition from the New 
foundland fisheries and the restrictions on trade. They were 
not incongruous ; on the other hand, each added venom to the 
bite of the other. 

1. 25. When I first had .... House, i.e. in 1765. 

Page 57. 

1. 2. delicate, difficult to handle ; tending to friction and dis¬ 
agreement. 

I. 4. high trust, trust in the sense that power is given to a 
govci nment to be used for the well-being of the people ; not to 
use it in that spirit is to betray that trust. 

II. 6-7. I was obliged .... pains. “ Burke however had long 
before this taken more than common pains to instruct himself 
in the affairs of the Colonies.’’ 

I. 12. to concentre, to bring to a focus. 

to ballast, to give my conduct steadiness and poise ; ballast 
means literally any material, placed in the hold of a ship, to 
keep it straight and steady. 

II. 13-14. bloivn about . . . doctrine, from St. Paul, Ephe¬ 
sians, IV. 14.” “ That we henceforth be no more children, tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by 
the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
\Nait to deceive.” 

1. 17. at that period, when Parliament disaissed the repeal of 
the Stamp Act. 

1. 23. religious, scrupulous, conscientious. 

I. 24. tt is in your . Judge, it is for you to decide, accord¬ 
ing to your sense of equity. 

II. 25-28. Parliament having an enlarged . . . information. 
Change of attitude and policy is justified only by the knowledge 
that ciraimstances have changed. Parliament, having wider range 
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of information can, with better leason than a private individual, 
change its outlook more frequently than can the latter. 

I. 33. complainty disease, * distemper 

II. 30-37. which . . . name ; which I cannot describe m mild 
phrases because they would be giving a false impression ; which 
I shrink from describing as it is, because it is so appalling. 

Page 58. 

I. 2'. a worthy member. Rose Fuller. 

II. 3-4. the American committee, the committee of the whole 
House on American affairs. 

1. 6. our jormer methods,^ our criticism of ministerial mea¬ 
sures. 

I. 11. inconstancy, want of principle. 

II. 12-13'. charging us with a predetermind discontent, ac¬ 
cusing us of having resolved beforehand not to approve of any¬ 
thing coming from government, but to oppose it always, for the 
sake of opposing it, whether it is right or wrong. 

1. 16. play the game out, i.e. to the very end. 

I. 17. our hand, our cards. 

we must produce our hand, means, in unmetaphorical language, 
we must show that we have a better solution than the govern¬ 
ment for the present state of affairs—that we have a clear-cut 
policy of our own. 

II. 20-21. a platform, a ground-plan ; an outline scheme. 

11. 23-24. / felt my situation, which is described in the latter 
part of this paragraph : firsts he is not in the government ; and 
secondly, men are not properly disposed to consider their plans. 

I, 24. His application, his request that I should draw up a 
scheme of government for the colonies. 

II. 25-26. No man .... disposed, because no man is more 
anxious than I to restore harmony between ourselves and Ame¬ 
rica. 

1. 26. or worse qualified, as I am not in a seat of authority 
no one will care for my scheme ; Cf. p. 59, 11. 20-22 : '' being totally 
destitute of all shadow of influence .... dangerous.’’ 

1. 27. gave so far in to, assented to. 

1. 30. argues, is an evidence of; indicates. 
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I. 33. disreputably, not used in the modem sense of *so as to 
degrade one's character’ ; but in the sense of ‘ calculated to harm 
the reputation of those who make them/ 

II. 37-38. 7 have in general .... government. Generally 

speaking, I do not much value an ideal constitution framed on the 
basis of abstract theories of government, without taking into con¬ 
sideration the character, culture and civilization of the people 
for whom it is intended. Cf. p. 61, 11. 32-36 : “ We must govern 
America according to that nature and those circumstances ; and 
not according to our own imagination ; nor according to abstract 
ideas of right; by no means according to general theories of 
government It was on such general theories of govern¬ 

ment that Locke, the seventeenth century philosopher framed a 
model constitution for Carolina, settling the lands in large and 
inalienable fiefs under three classes of nobility. It was on ab¬ 
stract principles of right that Rousseau in his Social Contract, 
outlined a republican constitution for all peoples. 

Page 59. 

1. 3. alienation, estrangement. 

1. 5. decorum, he means his hesitation and diffidence. 

1. 6. a mighty leveller, because, in critical times, without con¬ 
siderations of rank and station all may render assistance. 

I. 11. that would ennoble . . genius^ that would only add a 

new lustre and glory to the labours of men of even the highest 
intelligence. 

II. 11-12. obtain pardon . .^.. understanding, and even men of 
very mediocre talents need not feel ashamed of their contri¬ 
bution. 

1. 20. natural or adventitious, The influence that a man 
wields because people respect him for his talents and character 
is ‘ natural ’ ; the one that comes to him from some external 
factor, like his rank or office, is ‘ adventitious ’ ; in line 23 he calls 
this ‘ exterior 

1. 27. the labyrinth, a maze; negotiations may complicate 
matters, instead of leading straight to peace. 

1. 30. on the judicial ... questions^ on the view that cons¬ 
titutional lawyers take on the implication of sovereignty, that is, 
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on the'question, in what spheres England can exercise her power, 
and in what the colonies can claim autonomy. 

L 31. shadowy, the bcomdaries between England’s powers 
and the Colonies’ rights are too vague to allow of clear demarca¬ 
tion by lawyers. 

1. 33. in its ordinary haunts, in the places Peace frequents, 
i.e. in ways which alone lead to peace, that is, tc remove the 
cause that has irritated the colonies. 

1. 36. the former unsuspecting confidence, Burke quotes the 
words of the Congress at Philadelphia in 1774. The repeal of 
the Stamp Act, they said, had restored “ their unsuspecting con¬ 
fidence in the mother country.’’’ 

Page 60. 

b 3. Refined policy, see note on p. 53, 1. 35 ; policy based on 
the subtle boundaries between sovereignty and freedom. 

1. 5. Plain good intention, a frank assurance that you mean to 
be fair. 

1. 8 . an healing, in Mod. Eng. ‘ a healing.’ 

1. 11. pruriency, a restless or morbid inquisitiveness; general¬ 
ly inquisitiveness in indecent or obscure ideas, objects etc. ; from 
Lat. prurient, pres, participle of prurire, to itch. 

1. 13. the project. “ That when the Governor, Council, or As¬ 
sembly, or General Court, of any of his Majesty’s Provinces or 
Colonies in America, shall propose to make provision, according 
to the condition, circumstances, and situation, of such Province 
or Colony, for contributing their proportion to the Common De¬ 
fence (such proportion to be raised under the Authority of the 
General Coiqt, or General Assembly, of such Province or Co¬ 
lony, and disposable by Parliament), and shall engage to make 
provision also for the support of the Civil Government, and the 
administration of justice, in such Province or Colony, it will be 
proper, if such Proposal shall be approved by his Majesty, and 
the two Houses of Parliament, and for so long as such Provi¬ 
sion shall be made accordingly, to forbear, in respect of such 
Province or Colony, to levy any Duty, Tax, or Assessment, ex¬ 
cept such duties as it may be expedient to continue to levy or 
impose, for the Regulation of Commerce; the nett Produce of 
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the Duties last mentioned to be carried to the account of such 
Province or Colony respectively ”—Resolution moved by Lord 
North in the Committee ; and agreed to by the House, Feb. 27, 
1775. 

1. 14. Blue Ribband, the badge of a Knight of the Garter ; 
I^rd North was the only Commoner in Burkes time to belong 
to the Order of the Garter. Before I^ord North Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole had been the recipient of the distinction, and in the nine¬ 
teenth century, it was conferred on Castlereagh and Palmerston. 

1. 15. squabbling, disputing about the amount each colony 
should pay. Every agent will loudly plead that his own colony 
must be allowed to pay less than others. 

1. 16. your mace, the Sergeant-at-Arms, whose duties are to 
attend the Speaker with the mace, on entering or leaving the 
House, or going to the House of Lords, or attending his Majes¬ 
ty with addresses., It is his duty to keep the gangway at and 
below the bar clear, and to desire the members to take their 
places, and not to stand with their backs to the chair, nor to 
stand, nor move from their places, with their hats on, when the 
House is sitting. He takes strangers into aistody who are 
irregularly admitted into the House, or who misconduct them¬ 
selves there ; causes the removal of persons directed to with¬ 
draw ; gives orders, to the door-keepers and other officers under 
him, to lock the dcors of the House upon a division .... For 
the better execution of these and other duties he has a chair 
dose to the bar of the House, and is assisted by a deputy Ser¬ 
geant, (May, Pailiamcntary Practice, pp. 204, 205. Quoted by 
Redlich in vol. ii, p. 175). 

1. 17. auction of finance, at an auction the article for sale goes 
to the highest bidder ; similaily the colony that offers to pay 
the highest amount would be settling the amount for"all ; and by 
this voluntary amount the colonies—compared here to captives— 
would procure exemption or ' ransom ’ from taxation. The phrase 
‘ auction of finance ’ ridicules the idea of determining the propor¬ 
tion of payments by listening to the plea of each colony to low^ 
assessment. 

1. 18. captivated, used here in the etymological sense of ‘ta¬ 
ken captive ’ ; the modern meaning is, ‘ charmed ', ‘ fascinated ' ; 
provinces and colonies are used here synonymously. 
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I. 19. until you knock .... hammer^ accept the amount they 
have agreed upon. The hammer is the wooden mallet used by 
an autioneer to announce that a lot is vsold ; ‘ to bring to the 
hammer ’ ; ‘ come under the hammer' ; ‘ send to the hammer ’ 
are phrases meaning, ‘to be sold at an auction’; ‘knock down 
(not as here ‘knock down the hammer’) means ‘to rap with the 
hammer as a sign of acceptance of final bid.’ 

II. 20-21. beyond all powers . . settle. Not even the ap¬ 
plication of higher mathematics will enable them to arrive at 
a fair figure, for the financial capacity of the colonics depends 
on varied factors. 

1. 23. jrom the propositton and registry, from the fact that 
T.ord North’s project has been formally proposed and recorded 
in the cfificial documents of the House. 

1. 26. notwithstanding the menacing front, through the address 
to the Crown, (in which the House had promised to support the 
Crown in putting down the rising in Massachusetts) appears 
to go against our acceptance ; though the ‘ address ’ appears to 
menace or threaten our acceptance. 

1. 27. our heavy .. . penalties, namely, the closing of Bos¬ 
ton harbour, the billeting of troops in the Colonies, etc. 

1. 39. exceptionable, open to objections. 

Page 61. 

1. 1. alien from, different in spirit. 

1. 9. material dispute, dispute of consequence, or on which 
great matters depend. 

1. 13. is not impaired . . opinion, is not weakened either 

actually or in the opinion of people. 

1. 19. that time, that sovereign moment when the weak cciild 
have gained an advantage’; Cf. Julius Caesar, IV. iii. 217-18 : 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

1. 20. which are the strength .... power, which gives him 
the only chance of overcoming the handicaps of an inferior in 
power and resources, and of les^ning the distance between him 
and the stronger man. 

1. 31. the object, the colonies. 

1. 37. arrant, downright. 
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Page 62. 

]. 6. the number, Burke's estimate of the population closely 
accords with that of Bancroft, the famous historian of the 
United States. 

1. 13. moinent, importance, consequence. 

1. 25. pinched, half-hearted and meagre. 

occasional system, measure or arrangement to set right a tem¬ 
porary disorder. 

1 27. one oj those minhyia, an allusion to the Latin legal ma¬ 
xim : De mhnmis non curat lex. Of trifles the law takes no ac¬ 
count. 

1. 29. not a paltry excrescence, not an insignificant and neg¬ 
ligible outgrowth on England ; not a mean dependent, not a 
people depending on England for their existence and prosperity. 

1. 35. without guilt, without a grave neglect of the duty you 
(Ave to the large populations under your care. 

I. v36. ivHh imfmnity, nor can the guilt of neglect go unpunish¬ 
ed. for the Americans will not put up with it. 

Page 63. 

1. 3. has been, strict grammar requires was, because it is fob 
low^cd by a definite time. 

I. 4. at your bar, sec note on p. 39, 1. 26. 

This gentleman, " Mr. Glover, who appeared at the bar (March 
16), to support the petition of the West Indian planters res¬ 
pecting the non-ImpcTtation Agreement praying that peace might 
be concluded with the Colonies, presented February" {Payne). 

after thirty-five years, ‘'Probably on the occasion of the tran¬ 
sactions which ocasioned the war with Spain in 1739." {Payne). 

II. 9-10. one of the first . .. age. Glover’s epics, Leonidas 
and the Athcnaid (in thirty books), and his tragedies, Boadicea, 
Medea etc., are only literary curiosities now. 

11. in, ‘of’; with regard to. 

21. state, statement. 

27. vouchers, authoritative sources. 

1. 28. on your table, i.e. from reports put before the House. 

29. office, i.e. of Customs. “ Documents presented to the 
House, such as bills, motions, messages from the Crown and re- 
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ports are said to be laid on the table,” but are not, in fact, 
placed there.” (Redlich ii. 26). 

11. 33-34. The African .... commerce, the slaves bought from 
Africa for English goods, were exported to America, and hence 
the African trade is described as terminating in the Colonies . 
it is to be ‘ put to the account of their commerce in the sen^e 
that it should be regarded as part of England’s trade with the 
Colonies. 


Page 64. 

I. 1. denominations, the three branches. 

Page 65. 

II. 1-2. is not this . .. body? has not this' American trade 
grown at the expense of our trade with other countries ? A trade 
that grows by drawing away the trade with other countius is 
compared to a tumour (‘ unnatural protuberance) that absorbs 
vital ‘ juices ’ from other parts of the body. 

11, 3-4. It is the very food .... magnitude. On the con¬ 
trary, s'ays Burke, England’s manufacture of textile goods and 
her general prosperity have been quickened by the American 
trade. ” For England imported from America cotton, provisions, 
breadstuffs and petroleum,—all needed for her expanding popu¬ 
lation and growing industries.” 

I. 15. sophistical, misleading, specious. 

1. 16. Mr. Speaker, notice the easy transition from statistics 
to an imaginative panorama. 

1. 17. It is good . . here. It will give us a clearer vision 
of things to dwell upon it. The sentence is from St. Mark, ix. 2-5 : 
” and after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and 
John, and leadeth them up into an high mountain apart by them¬ 
selves : and he was transfigured before them. And his raiment 
became shining, exceeding white as snow ; so as no fuller on earth 
can white them. And there appeared unto them Elias with 
Moses : and they were talking with Jesus. And Peter answered 
and said to Jesus, master, it is good for us to be here'* 

1. 24. my lord Bathurst. Tory statesman born in 1684, the 
friend of Pope, Swift, Congreve and Sterne, entered Parliament 
in 1705. 
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acid parentum etc. from Virgil’s Eclogue, iv. 2-6 the tense is 
changed to suit the contest. 

II. 29-30. the angel of this - youth, an allusion to the classi¬ 

cal pagan belief that a tutelary god or attendant spirit was allotted 
to every man at his birth and that it watched over him till his 
death. The Romans called it a man’s Genius. So Macbeth, refer¬ 
ring to Banquo, says : “under him my genius is rebuked” (III. 
i. 56) ; and Julhis Caesar, II. i. 66. “The genius’ and the moral 
instruments arc then In Council.” 

1. 30. auspicious, fortunate. 

JI. 32-33. the fourth generation, that is of the House ol 
Brunswick , the third prince. George III. 

]]. 35-36. by the happy issue .. Great Britain, The Act of 
Union (1707), by which Scotland's Parliament and Privy Coun¬ 
cil were merged with those of England, was brought about by 
the Whig statesmen of Anne’s reign, supported by moderate To¬ 
ries like Harley. 

1. 36. his son, Lord Bathurst’s eldest son, Henry, was made 
Lord Chancellor, as Baron Apsley in 1771. 

1. 37. turn back the current ... fountain. Ordinarily the 
son inherits the father’s title ; but in this case, instead of the 
son’s rank rising on account of the father, the father’s rises on 
account of the vson’s elevation to the barony ; Baron Bathurst 
became the Earl of Bathurst. 

Page 66. 

I. 6. seminal principle, a small seed (which would one day grow 
into a mighty tree) ; seminal is used in the etymological sense 
(Lat. semen, a seed) ; ‘principle’, is used in the sense of ‘ele¬ 
mentary substance ’ ; Burke is thinking of Jesus’ comparison of 
the kingdom of heaven to a mustard seed {St. Matthew, xiii. 31- 
32). 

II. 9-10. taste of death, a Scriptural phrase, from St. Matthew, 
\vi. 28. 

1. 21. cloud the setting of his day, sadden the closing years 
of his life with the spectacle of a coerced and alienated Ame¬ 
rica. 

1. 33. to sink it, to make it look smaller than it is. 
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1. 1. deceive the burthen of life, lighten the hardships of life ; 
deceive is used in the sense of make men forget a Latinism ; Cf. 
the modern use of ‘ beguile * ; in prose, to convey this sense we 
should say now not ‘ burthen ’ ‘ burden 

1. 2. invigorate the springs, see note on p. 65, 11. 3-4. 

1. 9. comprehending, including. 

1. 16. piety, used in the same sense as the Latin pietas, filial 
respect and affection shown lo one’s parents ; Roman Charity, 
the name by which the story of Xanthippe and Cimon, (as told 
by Hyginus and other Roman writers) was universally known. 
When Cimon was condemned to death by starvation in prison, 
his daughter Xanthippe, who was allowed to visit him, sustained 
his life by feeding him with milk from her own breast. A similar 
story Is told of Euphrasia, the daughter of the Syracusan tyrant, 
Evander, when he had been thrown into a dungeon by Dionysius 
the younger. Xanthippe is called the Roman daughter, and Eu¬ 
phrasia the Grecian. 

1. 27. tumbling mountains of ice, icebergs. 

1. 32. the frozen serpent, the small constellation, JTydrus, 
visible from the Antarctic circle. 

1. 33. romantic, so remote as to seem almost unattainable. 

1, 37. draw the line, in whale fishery, the line is the rope, 
about 120 fathoms long, attached to the harpoon ; the harpoon 
is the barbed spear which was thrown by the hand to kill the 
whale ; nowadays it is discharged from a gun. 

1. 39. run the longitude, sail southwards along the South 
American coast ; gigantic gajne, the whale. 

Page 68. 

1. 1. vexed, agitated ; reminiscent of Shakespeare and Milton ; 
in Tempest (I. ii. 229) we have ‘the still-vexed Bermuthes ’ and 
in Lear (IV. iv. 2) ‘as mad as the vex’d sea’. 

Paradise Lost, i. 305 : 

When with fierce winds Orion arm’d 
Hath vex’d the Red-Sea coast 

So Tennyson : ‘ The rainy Hyades vex’d the dim sea ’. 

1. 5. hardy industry, bold and adventurous industry. 
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J. 7. in the gristle, immature; gristle, the cartilaginous bone 
of a very young animal. 

1. 12. a generous yuiture, one that abounds in energy ; one 
that is full of great potentialities. 

1. 17. my rigour relents. When I reflect upon the pheno¬ 
menal advance made by these people in enterprise and industry, 
made through the freedom they have enjoyed, I feel I should 
view with lenience some of the excesses that might occasionally 
have resulted from that freedom. 

1. 19. in the gros'i, taken as a whole. 

I. 23. complexions, character or disposition. 

II. 25-26. Those who wield the thunder, i.e., the government, 
with the military arm behind it. 

Page 69. 

1. 5. you impair the object. You lower the value of the 
country which you wish to keep in subjection to you—lower it 
by exhausting its resources. 

1. 11. a foreign eneyny, France, who would not let slip the 
chance of fighting an exhausted England. 

1. 13. I can no insurance, I cannot guarantee myself. 

1. 21. our fault, carrying our indulgence too far, which our 
opponents say is our fault. 

1. 23. our penitence, our resolve not to be indulgent any 
longer, but pursue coercive methods. 

1. 34. as an ardent . . affection, as people who love a thing 

(or person) vStrongly are extremely suspicious of those who are 
likely to snatch it (or him) away from them ; the ardently loved 
object here is freedom. 

I. 35. restive, impatient of discipline or restraint (like an un¬ 
manageable horse) ; intractable. 

untractable, in Mod. Eng. intractable, unmanageable. 

II. 36-7. shuffle . . chicane, get it from them by disinge¬ 
nuous argument and verbal trickeiy. 

Page 70. 

1. 6. which still . respects, i.e. in spite of the fact that 
Parliament has allowed the Court faction to undermine popu¬ 
lar government with a slavish body to support the King's whims. 
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]. 8. when this past .... predom'manl. The first great band 
of Puritan settlers (about 25,000) who emigrated to New Eng¬ 
land and founded there a democratic colony left England in 
1640 when the struggle between King and Parliament was at 
its height. 

1. 9. bias, bent of mind or predisposition ; metaphor from 
the game of bowls (which are so made that they swerve from a 
straight course when rolled). 

1. 11. liberty according to English ideas, liberty as English¬ 
men conceive of it ; for instance, Englishmen think that if they 
do not possess' the power of granting their own money they arc 
not free ; this Burke contrasts with the Greek love of liberty, 
which consisted in the people’s right to elect the magistrate'^. 

1. 12. abstract liberty, liberty to do anything that one likes. 

I. 13. Liberty inheres . .. object) Liberty means the freedom 
from compulsion in respect of certain actions. 

II. 14-15. by way of eminence, pre-eminently. 

1. 18. the ancient commonwealths, the city-states of Greece, 
and the Roman republic. Burke’s statement applies particularly 
to the early days of the Roman republic. At a very early stage 
in the struggle between the Patricians (i.e. the aristocrats) and 
the Plebeians (the common people) the latter secured the right 
of electing two tribunes whose criminal jurrisdiction was coordi¬ 
nate with that of the consuls, and who by virtue of it exercised 
a control ovei every magistrate. The Plebeians gained the pri¬ 
vilege gradually of electing the magistracies. In 367 B.c. the 
tribunes, Licinius and Sextius, passed a law restoring the consul¬ 
ship in place of the Military Tribunate, and enacting that hence¬ 
forward one consul must necessarily be a plebeian. Thus the 
highest executive office was open to all citizens. In ancient 
Athens, Colon’s reform of the constitution (about 590 b.c.) en¬ 
abled even the poorest class in the state to have a voice in the 
election of the magistrates and all over thirty years of age had 
the right of sitting in an assembly which should judge of the 
conduct of the magistrates after their year of office was over. 

1. 22. the ablest pens, tongues, like those of Pym, Hampden, 
Selden, St. John etc.’' 

1. 25. to give .... satisfaction, to convince people or this 
point. 
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L 29. parchments, charters; from Latin, per^amena (charta), 

‘ paper of Pcrgamiim,’ City in Asia Minor. 

j. 29 . Minjd usages, usages or customs which people follow 

without any idea as to why they follow them. 

I. 34. whether the old .. not, whether the old charters 
(/ parchments ’) gave unimpeachable warrant for saying so or not ; 
oracle, means literally the inspired utterance of an ancient Greek 
priest or priestess to inquiries as to the future. 

II. 36-37. mediately or immediately, either directly them¬ 
selves, 01 through their representatives i.e. through Parliament. 

Page 71. 

1. 1. fixed and attached, favStened on ; both verbs are used 
intransitively. 

I. 4. Here they jelt its pulse ; whether they were taxed by 
themselves or by England was the crucial test of their freedom. 
The pulse of Freedom must be taken to have failed if England 
claimed the right of taxing them. 

II. 7-8. It is not easy corollaries. You cannot tell the 

Americans that your theories about what constitutes Liberty are 
yours alone, and that Americans have no business to borrow 
them from you. 

1. 9. your mode of governing them, your having allowed them 
autonomy in all internal matters. 

1. 13. They were . . pleasing error, Burke means that Eng¬ 
land, by her coercive policy, made the Americans think that the 
freedom they thought they enjoyed was but a delusion. 

1. 15, merely^ purely or entirely ; (Latin meius, unmixed) ; 
some are merely pofmlar. “ The governments of three of the co¬ 
lonies ”, says Lecky (History of England, iii. Ch. xii. p. 277), 
“were exceedingly democratic. In Massachusetts the Council or 
Upper Chamber, instead of being appointed by the Sovereign 
was elected annually by the Lower Chamber ; every town officer 
was annually chosen ; all town affairs were decided in public 
meetings ; . Rhode Island and Connecticut were even more 

democratic than Massachusetts. By the charters conceded to 
these colonics, the freemen elected all their officers from the 
highest to the lowest, and they were not obliged to communicate 
the acts of their local legislatures to the King.” 
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1. 20. this necessary operation^ the powerful tendency in de¬ 
mocratic institutions to foster a jealous love of liberty —‘ the 
free spirit.' 

1. 22. always a principle oj energy, whichever impelr. men 
to be morally better and better, and which makes them heed 
the voice of their conscience more than any external authority. 

1. 25. of that kind, Nonconformists or Dissenters from ttm 
Established Church. 

1. 26. a persuasion, a religious sect or party holding specific 
belief. 

1. 27. but built upon it, Puritanism was based on the indivi¬ 
dual’s' right to worship God according to his own conscience ; 
it was a type of religious democracy ; and individual liberty in 
matters of religion was its theoretical foundation. 

1. 29. from, we say now ‘ averse to \ though the etymology of 
'averse' strictly requires the preposition from ; l.at, aversum (past 
participle of aver ter e) ‘ turned away.’ 

I. 31. coeval with, of the same age ; as old as. 

II. 3S-9. only on a strong . liberty, only on the claim that 
the liberty to worship God after one’s conscience is one that 
belongs' to man by the very fact of his being a man, because the 
voice of his inner self has a greater claim to his obedience than 
that of governments and other external authorities. 

Page 72. 

1. 1. unremitted, unceasing. 

1. 3. is a refinement .... resistance, carries the right of resist¬ 
ance to its farthest limits. 

1. 4. the dissidence of dissent, an expression like ‘ the essence 
of essence ’, meaning the spirit of dissent and individual free¬ 
dom in worship carried to its extreme limits. 

I. 5. denominations, religious sects. 

II. 6-7. but in the communion . . liberty, except that they 
all share in common the doctrine of individual freedom in wor¬ 
ship. 

1. 15. the establishments, the established or official churches. 

I. 16. far from alien to, quite akin to. 

II. 19-20. object to the latitude .... description, they object 
to my applying to all the American colonies a description that 
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holds good only of the northern colonics. 

has a regular estahlislmient^ “ of about sixty or seventy clergy¬ 
men ” {Lecky). 

11. 26-27. where this is the ease etc., Burke has truly said 
that slave-owners are often of all men the most jealous of theii 
freedom, for they regard it not only as an enjoyment, but as a 
kind of rank.” {Lecky, III, xii, 287.) 

a com 7 non blessing, a blessing common to rich and poor. 

II. 30-31. as broad air, from Macbeth, III, iv : 

“ as broad and general as the casing air.” 

1. 39. such were . commonwealths. In Rome as well as 
in the city-states of Greece there were large slave populations. 
Athens was a slave-owning aristocracy. As against a free popula¬ 
tion of about 135,000, her slave population is' estimated at 100,000 
drawn from foreign peoples. (See Wardc Fowler, The City State, 
177). One of the two chronic evils of the Roman economy was 
the slave labour employed in the large estates. 

Page 73. 

1. 1. our Gothic ancestors, should be our Teutonic ancestors ; 
the Goths' were an eastern branch of the Teutonic race, whereas 
the Anglo-Saxons belonged to the Western ; were the Poles, 
Burke uses the past tense, because the condition of the serfs 
vastly improved after 1772. 

1. 9. the profession, members of the legal profession. 

1. 12. the congress, the Congress of Philadelphia, which met 
in September, 1774 and drew up a Declaration of Rights. 

1. 15, tracts, a tract is a pamphlet designed to enforce some 
specific religious or political doctrine or theory. 

1. 18. Blackstonc's Commentaries, Commentaries on the Laws 
of England by Sir William Blackstone, a celebrated English Jurist 
and Vinerian professor of common law at Oxford (in 1758), was 
first publislied in 1765-68. 

1. 23. chicane, a legal quibble or trickery. 

1. 24. your capital constitutions, your chief penal 

measures ; in Boston chicane. ” General Gage, in pursu¬ 

ance of the powers given him by the coercive statutes, had prohi¬ 
bited the calling of town meetings, after August 1, 1774. A town 
meeting was however held and asserted to be legal, not having 
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been called, but adjourned over. ‘ By such means said Gage, 

‘ you may keep your meeting alive these ten years.’ He brought 
the subject before the new council. ' It is a point of law 
said they, ‘ and should be referred to the Crown Lawyers, etc.” 
{Bancroft, Vol. VII, ch. 8, cited by Payne.) 

11. 25-26. The smartness of debate tvill say etc., a clever 
opponent may say : ‘ well, if they are such astute lawyers', let 
them know what law demands of them—obedience to laws, and 
awareness of the penalties of rebellion.’ 

I. 27. cdl this well, It sounds well, when you ignore the 
facts—which Burke mentions in lines 30-32. 

my honourable .... floor. The Attorney-General, Thur- 
low. 

II. 28-29. who condescends .... animadversion, Thurlow was 
jotting down points in Burke’s vSpeech that called for criticism ; 
animadversion, censure. 

1. 31. this knowledge, that of law. 

1. 34. abeunt studia in mores, from Ovid’s Heroides, xv, 83. 
Bacon quotes it in his Essay Of Studies. 

1. 37. of a less mercurial cast, of a less excitable disposition. 

1. 38. Judge of an ill grievance, condemn a bad policy 

only when they have actually come to feel its effects. 

and judge . . principle. If the policy is bad they feel as if 

they are actually suffering from its evil effects ; the bad j> 0 'licy 
itself becomes to them an oppression. 

Page 74. 

1. 1. They augur. They foresee. 

1. 2. and snufj .... breeze, like hunting dogs ‘ scenting ’ the 
presence of a fox or deer before they actually see it, they have 
a subtle way of knowing beforehand any measure harmful to 
their interests the Government may have in view ; tainted, i.e. 
by the scent of the animal. 

1. ,6. but laid .. things, in the physical fact that they are 
three thousand miles away. 

1. 12. winged ministers, battleships, compared here to the 
eagle of Jupiter. 

1. 15. “ So far .... farther ”. The famous words of Canute 
to the sea. 
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1. 16. who are . .. nature. You may furiously desire to 
punish disobedient America, but you are bound by the iron chain 
of nature—in the shape of distance. The metaphor is from a 
horse that rages and champs' its bit in a fury. 

I. 18. in all the forms, whatever may be the form of govern¬ 
ment of the imperial power. 

II. 19-20. In large bodies . . extremities. In large empires 

the control of the central power must be necessarily weak on the 
countries that lie on its border. Burke has the Roman empire 
in his mind. 

I. 20. Nature . . . it. It is a law imposed by nature. 

II. 23 24. Despotism . . . huckster. Even a ruler with un¬ 
limited powers, in dealing with the people of distant provinces 
in his empire, cannot get them to obey simply by his decrees and 
commands ; he must resort to compromise and bargain. How 
much more must you who believe in liberty and popular govern¬ 
ment ; truck, barter, exchange ; used here in the original sense 
of bargain (Old Fr. troque, exchange, bargain) ; huckster, hag¬ 
gle, bargain. 

1. 25. He . . rein, allow them considerable freedom ; cf. 
the phrase, ‘ to ride on the snaffles'. 

I. 32. capital, chief ; of descent, because they are of English 
blood. 

II. 31-34. of form of government . . education, because their 

governments are popular, because they are Dissenters in the 
North ; slave-owners, proud and jealous of freedom in the 
South ; because their study is mainly law. 

1. 35. the first mover of government, the sovereign power in 
London ; the phrase first 7nover is a rendering of priwum mobile, 
which, in Ptolemic astronomy is the outermost of the ten con¬ 
centric spheres (of the fixed stars and planets) which in its 
revolution moved the others. 

Page 75. 

I. 1. tnuch less ivith theirs, because they look upon imperial 
taxation as an encroachment upon their freedom. 

II. 4-5. a more smooth .. freedom, a spirit of freedom 
which is less ready to oppose us, and more willing to adjust it¬ 
self to our view-point. 
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II. 6-7. Perhaps ideas of liberty .... authority, notice the 
irony. How can ideas of liberty be reconciled with an arbitrary 
and boundless authority ? And how can the mother country 
hold the liberty of the colonies in trust, unless she looked upon 
the latter as children still unfit for it ? And the minority of 
the children is to be perpetual ! 

1. 13. the object, the American colonies. 

1. 14. with all its imperfections ... head, from Hamlet, I, 
Sc. V. 

1. 17. determine something, decide on some wise line of 
policy. 

1. 20. Every such return ... form, because the tension be¬ 
tween the two countries is growing. 

1. 24. unnatural^ as between parent and child. 

1. 27. reasoning, theory. 

I. 29. the popular .... constitution, the representative as¬ 
sembly. 

II. 29-31. Even the . .. Crown, The assemblies (the ‘popu¬ 
lar part ’ of the constitution) could meet only if they were 
formally summoned by the governors ; hence they owed their 
first vital movement to the Crown. 

1. 34. operose, laborious, arduous. 

1. 37. finding ... stopped, as the assemblies were suspended, 
the people were denied the legal channels of ventilating their 
grievances through their assemblies. 

Page 76. 

I. 1. They have formed a government etc. See Introduction 
under Historical Background. 

II. 3-4. Evident necessity. They have been forced by circum¬ 
stances to frame and obey a government of their own. 

1. 5. Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia. 

I. 14. artificial media .... constitution, a constitution framed 
and imposed upon them by Britain--as opposed to a constitu¬ 
tion the structure of which was* decided by the colonists them¬ 
selves ; artificial and positive are used here more or less in the 
same sense, as something which is not self-determined. 

II. 18-20. the advantages of order .... trial. The alacrity 
with which the Americans have formed a constitution of iheir 
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own is an example to sober and settled societies elsewhere; 
these need not blench from revolution, for now they know how 
it is possible to frame a government of their own for the one 
that is overthrown. A curious argument 

1. 25. the first feeling^ the first actual experience. 

1. 33. those fundamental .... infallible, The sentence is 
rather vague. Burke perhaps means that the principle they had 
till then looked upon as fundamental, namely, that the official 
machinery of the government, such as Britain had given Ame¬ 
rica, was indispensable to her order and security. The Ameri¬ 
cans, by framing a government of their own, have shown that 
this principle was not infallible. 

Page 77. 

I. 3. concussion of, the shock given to. 

II. 4-6. For, in order to .. own. Burke means that those 
^^ho think nothing of suppressing liberty among the Colonists 
are the very persons who would undermine the working of 
liberty at home—who would build up a strong King’s Faction 
to nullify the voice of Parliament. 

1. 26. sally, a sudden outburst; literally, a sudden rush made 
by troops from a besieged town or fortress to attack the besieg¬ 
ing forces ; in modern metaphorical usage it means ‘ a lively 
flight of wit or fancy ’. 

1. 32. It is radical principle. It would go to the very 

root of the disease. 

Page 78. 

1. 3. unsettled, unoccupied ; not as yet peopled with settlers 
or colonists. 

1. 5. annihilated, made null and void ; cancelled the rights 
of the soil. (O. E. D. annihilate 2). 

1. 6 this avarice of . ivilderness, vast spaces of unculti¬ 
vated land, owned by Britain like hoarded money in the hands 
of an avaricious master. 

I. 8. private monopolists, that is, those to whom grants of 
lartd had already been made. If further grants of land are 
stopped, the present owners would get the advantage of mono¬ 
polists, as their land-values will soar, and they can charge rents 
or sell spare acres at exorbitant rates. 
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I. 16. back settlements^ those on the western borders of the 
colonies, 

II. If'20. a square of i.. . mites, the plain stretching to the 
Mis'sis5ippi and the lakes. 

1. 23. horde, comes from the Tartar word, urdu, ‘ tent, royal 
court or camp'; Tartars, from Persian, Tatar. The spelling 
Tartarus is influenced by Tartarus, the Latin word for tell ; Gk. 
Tartaros. 

1. 26. comptrollers (pron. kontrolers) ; comptroller is' the ofli' 
cial spelling of controller ; the Comptroller of Accounts is an 
official who examines the accounts of collections of public money. 

I. 29. blessing, used in the Scriptural sense of ‘gift'; a He¬ 
braism. 

II. 29-30. Encrease and multiply. Burke, as Payne points 
out, quotes from Paradise Last, X, 730, which translates the Latin 
phrase ‘ Crescite et multiplicamini, from the Vulgate (or Latin 
Bible) Genesis, I, 27. 

11. 31-32. which God .... chaiter. Payne quotes More’s 
Utopia, Bk. II : “ They account it a veiy just cause of war 
for a nation to hinder others from pOvSses&ing a part of the soil 
of which they make no use, but which is suffered to lie idle and 
uncultivated ; since every man has, by the law of nature, a right 
to such a waste portion of the earth as is necessary for his 
subsistence." 

1. 32. hath given .. men, from Psalm, cxv, 16. Burke 
evidently had in mind Locke’s Of Civil Government, Bk. II, 
ch. v. 

1. 36. title, right of ownership. 

1. 37. in the mysterious virtue .. parchment, in the sacred 
inviolableness of legal contracts- wax and parchment being sym¬ 
bolical of them. 


Page 79. 

1. 1. attended, accompanied. 

1. 4. hedging-in, confining (them to their present lands). 

1. 7. their marine enterprises, their fisheries. 

1. 11. gain all that they shall lose, an allusion to the pre¬ 
valent notion of that time that America's loss in trade wouid be 
England's gain. 
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II. 14-15. the direct ... colonies^ Burke implies that, later on, 
the coloniesf might be able to secure the support of France, as 
they indeed did. 

1. 18. to rny . . understmi^din^, notice the irony. 

I. 19. to make . unserviceable, i.e. by impoverishing them. 

I. 27 spoUatis arma supersunt, from Juvenal’s viii, 124. 

II. 34-35, your speech . you. The insincerity of your 
words would be transparent ; you would be talking 'with the 
tongue in your cheek ’—for you and they speak ‘ the language 
that Milton spoke ’ ; the words are from St. Matthew, xxvi 
‘ When Peter, Jesus’ disciple, denied all knowledge of him, some 
of the by-standers said : “ Surely, thou also art one of them ; 
for thy speech betraycth thee.” 

1. 34. imposition, the trick or deception. 

I. 35. the unfittest person, being himself a fighter for freedom. 

Page 80 . 

1. 1, inquisition and dragooning, i.e. employing methods 
similar to those that Spain did in the sixteenth century to terrify 
the people of the Netherlands into forswearing Protestantism 
and accepting Catholicism : Wlicn Philip II of Spain attempted 
to introduce the Inquisition into the Netherlands, those pro¬ 
vinces revolted, and after a disastrous war, he lost them entirely 
in 1581. The Inquisition was the Catholic tribunal established 
in the twelfth century for the examination and punishment of 
heretics ; between 1481 and 1808 it is said to have punished nearly 
340000 persons for heresy, of whom nearly 32,000 were burnt. 

1. 4. botto,m, foundation. 

1. 5. their books . science, their law books ; cuiious means 
here dealing with magic. The reference is to The Acts of the 
Apostles xix, 19, in which we are told that many of the Jewish 
exorcists seeing the miracles wrought by St. Paul—brought their 
books, dealing with ” curious arts ” and ” burned them before all 
men.” 

1. 7. to quench the light, i.e. by excluding the finest brains'. 

I. 8. are the best read in. have a thorough knowledge of. 

II. 11-12. more chargeable, more expensive. 

1. 17. panegyrists, eulogists : originally from Gk. paneg- 
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iirikios) tor a public festival or assembly, i.e. eulogistic oration 
before an assembly. 

1. 18. opinion, i.e. favourable opinion ; argue .... of, see 
reasons to think favourably of. 

1. 19. wild, sudden and sweeping. 

1. 22. auiipicious, said ironically. 

1. 23. both these . tasks, liberating the slaves i,]n the 
southern colonies) and making freemen slaves ! 

1. 26. other people have had recourse, we read in Mommsen’s 
History of Rome (Bk. Ill, chs. v and vi) that after the battle 
of Cannae (216 B.C.) Rome armed the debtor-serfs and criminals, 
and even incorporated in the army eight thousand slaves purchased 
by the state ; that after the battle of Beneventiim (214 B.C.) 
Tiberius Gracchus bestowed liberty and burgess-rights on his siave- 
soldiers in the name of the people. 

1. 31. that very nation, England. 

1. 34. An offer of freedom ... negroes. I low queer must 
that offer of freedom sound to those slaves, when it was carried 
to them by the very same English ship that had three hundred 
African slaves on board for sale whom the Americans had refused 
to buy. 

Angola, Portuguese province in the west coast of Africa. 

1. 38. the Guinea captain, the captain of the ship carrying 
slaves from Guinea in Western Africa. 

Page 81 . 

1. 1. moral, as contrasted with physical. 

1. 4. “ Fe gods, annihilate .happy ‘ Martinus Sciiblerus' 

(a satire written principally by Arbuthnot), ch. xi cites this 
exclamation as an illuvstration of high-flown sentiment and hyper¬ 
bole. The Martinus Scriblerus Club, of which Pope, Swift and 
Arbuthnot were the leading members, was formed at Pope’s 
suggestion for the purpose of satirising all literary incompetence. 

1. 6. as reasonable, that is, as absurd. 

1. 9. alterative course, a way to change the moral causes 
which make the Americans inimical to us ; not quite easy .... 
natural, that is, to get rid of the Atlantic ocean ! 

1 . 11. but that, should be grammatically, and if. 
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I. 14. overt acts, acts done openly in pursuance of some de¬ 
sign. 

II. 15-16. a great deal too big, that is, to treat the whole 
nation as accused in a criminal prosecution ; should seem, 

‘ would seem ’ in modern usage. 

1. 25. drawing up an indictment, making up a formal accu¬ 
sation against ; indicting or passing a charge against. 

1. 27. Sir Edward Coke (Pron. Cook, ‘Coke’ being an archaic 
spelling of Cook), a noted English Jurist, who was speaker of 
the House of Commons, Attorney-General and Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench (1613). In 1605, in prosecuting Sir Walter 
Raleigh, he disgraced himself by the brutal language he used 
in addressing him—calling him ‘ a viper ‘ the rankest traitor 
in all England ’ etc. 

1. 29. ripe, ready or prepared ; the gravest .... bodies, the 
Colonial Assemblies. 

1. 31. upon the very .. title that I am, a body that is 
i:K)pularly elected as I am ; title, a recognized claim or right. 

1. 33. for sober men, for men not acting from wild impulses. 

Page 82 . 

1. 6. ill blood, hatred, malevolence. 

1. 8. The claim of a privilege . . power, because a privilege 
is something, claimed against or granted by a superior power ; 
Latin privilegium, ‘ a private law, or ordinance against, or in 
favour of, a private person or individual.' 

I. 17. to beat to arms, to beat the drum as a call to take up 
arms ; cf. the phrase ‘ to arms !' 

1. 18. under the ban, to proclaim them rebels ; Old Eng. 
batman, proclaim, command. 

1. 19. to make no distinctions, i.e. between obedience which 
IS equivalent to slavery and obedience which is not. 

I. 23. not always . . convenient. Nbtice the deliberate 

understatement to convey the warning that it is positively dis¬ 
astrous. 

II. 27-28. that frightens me, because it may induce me to de¬ 
part from justice. 

1. 29. Judicial confidence, the confidence that I am unpre¬ 
judiced. 
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11. 36-39. unless I could be sure etc. On p. 50, 1. 1 Burke has 
already reminded us that sunmum jus is summa injuria. 

Page 83. 

I. 2. the same party, the Americans. 

II. 2-3. at once a civil litigant .... culprit, England as claim¬ 
ing a right (the right to tax) and America as questioning it, 
are parties to a suit; and yet one of the parties has arrogated 
to itself the position of a judge ; in this capacity she has not 
only passed judgment against the other, but also pronounced 
her guilty ! Thus one of the parties in a civil suit acting as a 
criminal judge sentences the other. Is this not a mockery of 
justice ? 

11. 4-5. whose moral quality . . . hligation, Whether America ' 
is guilty or not depends* on that very question of rights, on which 
neither party can act as judge. 

I. 6. Men are . .. situations, they are compelled sometimes 
by circumstances to act as judges in disputes in which their 
own interests are involved ; it makes impartiality extremely diffi¬ 
cult. 

II. 11-12. which is nothing less mode, There is a subtle 
suggestion here that the conduct of those who urge criminal 
proceeding against Massachusetts deserves to be proceeded 
against in the same manner. 

1. 14. formerly addressed, had presented an address to the 
Sovereign to revive an old statute of Henry VIII ; see note on 
p. 12, 1, 21. 

1. 17. apprehension, arrest. 

1. ,18. on our late etc. on = in pursuance of. 

1, 19. modes of .. . coercion. The closing of Boston har¬ 
bour ; the remodelling of the Charter of Massachusetts (whereby 
the upper chamber which had till then been elected by the 
assembly was to be filled with the nominees of the Crown and 
the whole executive power was to cease to emanate from the 
people) ; the appointment of judges, and magistrates and sheriffs 
by the royal governor, and the investing of the sheriffs with the 
power of summoning jury men;—these were the three coercive 
measures which infuriated the Colonists. But these coercive 
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measures were not directed against the rebels ; but, all the same 
they were punitive measures like those imposed on conquered 
states. 

I. 21. qualified hostility, something less than an actual decla¬ 
ration of war. 

1. 23. the juridical ideas, that is, looking upon the leaders of 
American rebellion as guilty of treason and bringing them to 
England for trial. 

1. 28. for the time, considering in what a brief period so 
many penal laws have been enacted. 

1. 38. oj criminal process, of proceeding against them as re¬ 
bels ; process—whole series of steps taken in legal proceeding. 

Page 84. 

1. 2. ij you please, if you so choose to put it. 

1. 18. startle, are astonished ; this intransitive use is now ob¬ 
solete. 

I. 23. to the policy of the question, whether it is wise and 
expedient. 

II. 24-25. be a power excepted . government, I do not go 
into the question whether any government has the right to tax 
a man without his consent—expressed through Parliament—such 
proceeding being equivalent to taking his money without his per¬ 
mission. This question was a burning one with the political 
theorists and politicians both in America and in England, during 
the years of tension between the two countries. 

1. 26, jor7ns oj polity, forms of Government. 

1. 27. by charter oj nature, by virtue of the right a man can 
claim because he is a human being, not because it is conferred 
on him by a government. 

I. 34. There ts no sure jooting . . middle. Trying to decide 
between the two opposite view's would only plunge us in con¬ 
fusion. 

II. 34-36. the great Serbonian sunk, from Paradise Lost, 

II, 592-94 ; the Serbonian bog, which is now dried up, was Lake 
Serbonis, on the coast of Lower Egypt. On the east of it is 
Mt. Casius ; Damiata (now Damietta) was a town on the 
eastern-most mouth of the Nile. 
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1. 37. The question with me is etc. These sentences (to the 
end of the paragraph) pregnant with his political wisdom, form 
a classical passage in Burke. 


Page 85. 

1. 6. your evidence-room, room containing all the documents 
proving one’s legal ownership of a property, i.e. containing one’s 
title-deeds. 

1. 7. titles, the documents proving one’s ownership of pro¬ 
perty, especially in land ; title-deeds; magazines, buildings for 
storing ammunition, explosives etc. 

I. 10. the assertion . . suit, that if Britain asserts her right 
to tax she will end by losing America : Cf. Letter to the Sheriffs 
of Bristol : “It would have been a poor compensation that we 
had triumphed in a dispute, whilst we lost an Empire.’’ suit, the 
property for which the suit is launched. 

II. 14-15. a unity of spirit .... operations, Whatever the 
character and constitution of component parts of the Empire, 
and however much we may vary our methods of dealing with 
them, our actions must be governed by the ‘ principles of free¬ 
dom’ (see line 22) and by the sincere desire of promoting th^ir 
prosperity. The phrases', unity of spirit and diversity of opera¬ 
tions are an echo of a passage from St. l^aul, 1 Corinthians, 
xii, seq : “ Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit ; and there are differences of administrations, but the same 
lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all.” 

11. 28-29. to admit the people . .. constitution, to make them 
sharers in the privileges and freedoms that belong to our consti¬ 
tution ; interest means’ here ‘ proprietary right, share; legal 
concern or claim ’ ( Wyld ). 

1. 34. upon its understood principle, considered as an act 
which had for its stated object the raising of revenue, not the 
regulation of trade. 

1. 36. an unconditional abatement, giving up the exercise of 
a taxing power, without any reservation or qualification , abate¬ 
ment is used here in the legal sense of ’ doing away with, re¬ 
moval or destruction of a cause’ (from Old French, abattre to 
beat down). O. E. D. abatement. 
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Page 86. 

1. 5. American financiers, i.e. members of the House who con¬ 
sider the question of ’repealing the taxes from the point of view 
of how much money England will be losing thereby. 

1. 6. too acute, our cleverness overshoots the mark ; we are, 
as the phrase goes', 'too clever by half’; too exquisite, over- 
subtle, or far too ingenious. 

1. 7. jor men .... evils, Burke means that the first concern 
of such men should be to escape from present danger, and not 
put off that escape by entertaining fears as to what might 
happen if they escaped from it. 

1. 16. a gentleman, one Mr. Rice. 

1. 19. the arguments, namely, that the restraints on trade 
are neither a burden to the colonists, nor of any profit to England ; 
see next paragraph. 

I. 24. the noble lord riband, Lord North ; see note on 

p. 60. 1. 14 ; shall, in Mod. Eng. will; shall in the third person 

expresses obligation or compulsion. 

II. 28-29. by the natural . . preference. America finds 

her trade with England so profitable that she cannot but give 
England first preference in imports as well as exports. 

I. 30. in this posture of the debate. If you tell them that 
the numerous restraints on American trade act as a strangle¬ 
hold on it, this is their reply (i.e. what is given in the previous 
paragraph). 

II. 35-36. or rather press themselves, or are so obvious that 
none can miss them. 

1. 38. the sleeping trance, then the trade laws which 

were said to be futile, suddenly assume importance. 

Page 87. 

1. 2. but as a counter guard .... trade. Because they make 
out that if the revenue laws are repealed the trade laws too 
will have to be repealed. (The idea is paraphrased in the next 
sentence.) 

1. 5. in both its me,mbers, in both its parts, namely, the laws 
for raising a revenue, and those for preserving trade. 

1. 8. the pamphlet, Dean Tucker’s; see p. 39, 11. 20-22. 
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1. 10. without idolizing them, as Grenville did ; cf. “ Among 
regulations that which stood first in reputation was his idol. 
I mean the Act of Navigation ”, p. 26, 11. 8-9. 

11. 10-11. they are still .... greatest. Even now, when our 
trade with India, China and the East Indies has so greatly ex¬ 
panded our commerce that we need no longer be so anxiouo', as 
we once were, to retain our monopoly of the American trade. 

1. 26 evidence for it, evidence to show that they first quar¬ 

relled with the commercial regulations, and not with the revenue 
laws 

1. 33. with decency, with any sense of fairness. 

1. 34. the dispute is not upon . be, the dispute is not 

upon the revenue laws, as they say it is. 

I. 36. not on their . conjectures, not for what they have 
actually done but for what you imagine they have done, or will 
do. 

II. 38-39. but it is converting .... delinquency. Even when 
they have committed no offence, your spite makes you look upon 
them as offenders. 


Page 88. 

I. 1. But the colonies .... further, But my opponents' may 
say that the colonies, etc. 

II. 1-2. this speculating .... reason, that is, you indulge m 
all this panicky fancy, though you know that the Americans 
have never done so in the past (that is, clamoured for further 
concessions) ; and though you know that conciliatory conduct 
will never make them more hostile, but only more peaceable. 

I. 3. panic fears, groundless fears, accompanied by unreason¬ 
ing efforts to secure safety. The word comes from Pan who, 
according to the Greeks, filled men with sudden fright. 

II. 6-7. to make a rule for itself ? that is, to the effect that 
in this particular case only the sovereign should not meet the 
desire of his subjects, though in all other cases it is his duty 
to do so. 

i 12. divinations, conjectures. 

11. 19-20. I set out .... abilities, Burke means that he would 
follow’ the path followed by the great men of the past (” our 
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ancestors”) who laid the foundations of the British constitution 
and built up the empire. 

11. 28-29. to consult .... the genius, to follow the course he 
would have followe^d under the circumstances. 

I. 31. they had .... standard, a rhetorical understatement 
(or litotes) ; Philip II was a tyrant and bigot who believed in 
maniacal projects. 

II. 33-34. consult the genius .... constitution, to follow the 
spirit behind the precedents set up by the English constitution 
when he had to deal with conquered areas. It is ^^aid of Chatham 
that he often spoke of ‘ consulting the genius of the English 
constitution \ 

1. 34. oracle, infallible authority. 

I. 35. capital, leading. 

Page 89. 

II. 1-4. But we have to Ireland, llie first Irish Parlia¬ 
ment was held in 1297. It had the same status as that of Eng¬ 
land. It was however a parliament of the English only that is, 
of those who represented English law. The sheriff of each 
county or seneschal of each ‘ liberty ’ was ordered to cause two 
knights to be elected from his district. All barons were summon¬ 
ed individually , and all the Bishops were summoned to sit as 
lords spiritual. 

1. 10. gave us at least . consequence. The Magna Charta 
can be looked upon as having given a House of Commons of 
weight and consequence, only because one of its articles laid 
down that no scutage or aid shall be imposed in the kingdom (ex¬ 
cept certain feudal dues from tenants of the crown) unless by 
the common council of the kingdom. 

1. 11. churlishly, illiberally; in a niggardly spirit; lit. like 
a churl or boor. 

1. 14. not .. . all, Ireland, for it was confined to the part 
known as the ‘ English Pale', i.e. the part occupied by the Eng¬ 
lish settlers. 

1. 16. your standard, your power; literally, your flag. 

1. 17. beyond your privileges, beyond the privileges of ‘ the 
English Pale.' 
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1. 17. Sir John Davies, an English poet (1569-1626), the au¬ 
thor of Nosce Teipsum, Orchestra and other poems ; in 1696 he 
was appointed Attorney for Ireland and made Chief Justice 
a few days before he died. 

1. 23. civility, used in the archaic sense of ‘ civilisation \ 
^Webster). 

1. 25. From that time, from the time of James I. 

1. 26. a general parliament, composed of Irishmen well as 
Englishmen. 

1. 27. you changed the people, by increasing the English ele¬ 
ment in the population ; you altered the religion, that is, by 
establishing the Protestant religion in Ulster. 

1. 29. deposed kings, i.e. in England. 

1. 30 altered the succession, when the convention ol 1689 
vSettIcd the crown on William of Orange and Maiy. 

1. 33. by usurtmtion, i.e. by Cromwell ; the rcsloratioji, that 
of Charles II. 

1, 35. the great and flourishing kingdom, there is more rheto' 
rical colour than truth in this sentence. Ireland has suffered 
from poverty and oppression and has been seething with dis¬ 
content until it became a Free State in 1921. Burke overdoes it, 
again, in the phrase, ‘ our strength and ornament.’ 

1. 38. This country taxed her. This is not strictly true. 
“ Queen Elizabeth attempted to tax the Irish landowners by an 
Order in Council which was resisted.”— {Payne). 

Page 90. 

1. 1. on the hinge of . revolutions, in critical times when 
England was pasising through a revolution, that is, before the 
Revolution Settlement of 1688, and during the reign of Crom¬ 
well. 

I. 3. make an exception . . . rule. Every student of Induc¬ 
tive logic knows that a single exception is enough to invalidate 
a generalization. The high-handedness that prevailed in excep¬ 
tional times, says Burke, only establishes the general truth of 
his argument. 

II. 4-6. none of your .... nullity. Practically every one of 
your liberties has been suspended at one time or other wlicn 
the county was in a disturbed state. If this were to be adduced 

Bk.— K 
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as an argument to show that a particular liberty or privilege 
has no legal validity, then no liberty of yours can stand for a 
moment; proofs of their nullity, proofs to show that they are 
null and void, i.e., have no validity. 

11. 6-7. By the lucrative .... kingdom, If you calculate 
the amount England has received from Ireland by compulsory 
exaction, you would find that it is precious little; lucrative 
amount used ironically here ; no lucrative amount has accrued 
to your revenue by exaction ; whatever revenue you have got 
is by voluntary grant ; supply, revenue. 

1. 8. your Irish pensioners, retired officials whose pensions 
are paid out of Irish revenues. 

1. 10. taxes . authority, imposed by the English Parlia¬ 
ment, not freely granted by Ireland. 

1. 12. that only source, grants made by Parliament,- as con¬ 
trasted with exactions' from the people. 

1. 19. lords marchers. When Wales was conquered, the lords 
on the border between England and Wales were allowed to take 
over such prerogative and authority as were fit for the quiet 
government of the country. ” The lords were called Lords' Mar¬ 
chers, i.e. Lords of the Marches i.e. of the border between 
England and Wales. 

I. 20. a heterogeneous monster, a monster composed of dissi¬ 
milar elements ; a government which was fully military in cha¬ 
racter, though it was carried on by Lords, acting as deputies of 
the King. See next paragraph on the character of the military 
rule. 

II. 23-24. Lo whom all secondaiy, to whom all civil pow¬ 
ers are delegated, so that he rules the country as if it were 
in a state of war ; secondary, deputy. 

1. 24. the genius, the spirit; the character. 

1. 30 . incursion, occasional inroads, or raids. 

1. 35. with something _ legality, the legality is more ques¬ 

tionable than the similar prohibition in the case of Wales^ be 
cause you have not done it by Parliamentary statute, but by an 
order of the execution. 

1. 38. by an instruction, by an order issued to General Gage. 
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1. 39. as you have done, i.e. by reviving the statute of 
Henry VIII. 

Page 91. 

1. 1. with more hardship. Cf. “ By this act of Henry the 
Eighth, so construed and so applied, almost all that is substan¬ 
tial and beneficial in a trial by jury is taken away from the subject 
in the Colonies. This is however, saying too little ; for to try a 
man under that act is, in effect, to condemn him unheard. A 
person is brought hither in the dungeon of a ship's hold ; thence 
he is vomited into a dungeon on land ; loaded with irons, im- 
fumished with money, unsupported by friends, three thousand 
miles from all means of calling upon oi confronting evidence, 
where no one local circumstance that tends to detect perjury, can 
possibly be judged of; such a person may be executed according 
to form, but he can never be tried according to justice." Burke, 
Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 

1. 7. no less than, correct idiom requires ‘ no fewer than'. 

1. 9. Here we rub our hands ; to rub one's hands—to exe¬ 
cute such gestures as expressing triumph, satisfaction etc. Burke 
means that his opponents might rub their hands in satisfaction 
at finding such a valuable body of precedents for coercing 
America. 

1. 12. rid, archaic past tense of ride ; rode or oppressed ; an 
incubus, a nightmare. 

1. 16. The march . . slow. It takes a painfully long time 
for men to learn from experience. 

1. 18. had decreed . .. rapine, had ordained that the tyrant 
will know no rest, nor the plunderer ever enjoy his' riches ; 
rapine, plunder, pillage. 

1. 20. the ill-husbandry of injustice, they discovered that in¬ 
justice and oppression bring no profit—that they are a bad in¬ 
vestment ; husbandry, economy. 

1. 25. stating the entire .. . rights, as did the Declaratory 
Act ; see p. 34. 1. 21. 

I. 31. the grmt of .... property, which the granting or re¬ 
venues by Parliament or Assembly implies. 

II. 37-38, When the day-star .... /icarf s... When the liberties 
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vouchsafed by the English constitution awakened in them a 
glad response. The image is from 2, Peter, .... 19 ; “ until the 
day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts."’ 

Page 92. 

1. 1. Simul alba etc. from Horace, Odes, Bk. I. xii. 27. 

I. 8. Their stars, the stars of Castor and Pollux (“ the boys 
of Leda”) to whom the verse is a tribute. 

II. 11-12. The threatening billow . . his, so all the political 
turmoil in Wales subsided. 

1. 13. the country palatine, the territory within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of a Count Palatine, that is, a Count (or Earl) having 
royal privileges and judicial rights within his territory, subject 
only to the Emperor or King ; in Germany these rulers were 
Counts, while in England they were Earls. Chester and Durham 
became palatinates under William the Conqueror. 

tvise, manner. 

I. 22. shewen, the third person plural of shew. 

II. 22-23. to the king . inhabitants, i e. the inhabitants 
.shew in most humble wise. 

I. 24. where, whereas. 

II. 26-27. to have, from having. 

1. 29. disherisons, deprivations ; ‘ disherison ’ is a legal term 
meaning the action of depriving of, or cutting off from an inheri¬ 
tance ; disinheritance. 

1. 34. as jar forth as, as much as ; to the same extent as. 

1. 37. ne, nor. 

Page 93. 

1. 7. audacious, as those who oppose conciliation of depend¬ 
ent states', might choose to describe it. 

1. 8. a libel, treasonable or seditious writing (O. E. D. libel, 
4). 

1. 10. bum . . hangman, as heretical books were burned in 

the Middle ages. 

1. 12. without - temperament, without softening or modi¬ 

fying the blunt and frank phraseology of the petition of the 
people of Chester, 
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Page 94. 

1. 4. But, i.e. But if it is contended that your legislative 
authority is perfect with regard to America, my reply is^ was it 
less perfect etc. 

1. 7. virtually represented, in her assemblies. 

1. 9. which lies in your neighbourhood, and so, though not 
actually represented, the feelings of the Welsh could early reach 
Parliament, Wales being so near. 

1. 20. a great flood, The Atlantic. 

Opposuit nature, from the tenth Satire of the Roman satirist 
Jevenal who speaks of Hannibal as having overcome the Alps, 
with which Nature barred his way. 

I. 25. But I do .... it, How is it to be done ^ 

II. 26-27. the arm . shortened, a reminiscence of haiah 

lix. 1. 

1. 35. to tax . . invention, needlessly to strain my inventive 
powers, for nothing can come out of it. 

1. 37. the Republic, the famous work of the Athenian philo¬ 
sopher, Plato, descriptive of an ideal commonwealth. 

1. 38. the Utopia, The political romance of Sir Thomas More, 
published in Latin, in 1516. It is a picture of an ideal common¬ 
wealth and a valued satire on the condition of England ; the 
Oceana, the model of a perfect republic, as presented in The 
Commonwealth oj Oceana, by James Harrington, published in 
1666. 

I. 39. It is before me, it stands out clear as if right in front 
of me. 

II. 39-40 and the rude swain shoon, from Milton, Ca¬ 

mus, 633 : '' and the dull swain Treads on it daily with his 
clouted shoon”; clouted shoon, patched shoes. 

Page 95. 

1. 1. for the theory, as your guiding principle. 

1. 8. by grant, not imposed by Parliament, but voluntarily 
given by the Colonies through a vote of their assemblies. 

1. 9. To mark _ competency. To recognize the legal pow¬ 

er of the Colonial Assemblies to raise duties and taxes towards 
defraying public services ; the Colonies—so Grenville had argued 
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—had no right of granting any revenue to the Crown ; Burke 
wants the legal competency of granting revenue to be recognized. 

1. 12. dutiful, loyal. 

1. 20. the temple oj British concord, The metaphor is suggest¬ 
ed by the Temple of Concord at Rome. The original temple 
of Concord at Rome was vowed by Camillus in 367 B.c. to cele¬ 
brate the end of civil strife on the passing of the Licinian roga¬ 
tions. The temple was rebuilt by Tiberius from the spoils of his 
German campaigns. It stood in an elevated position at the west 
end of the Forum. The senate often met there and some of 
Cicero’s great political speeches were delivered there. 

1. 23. with but tolerable . . management, with some degree 

of tact; he suggests thus their utter lack of it at present. 

1. 24. 7 am not arrogant, I hope, I am not over-confident : 
Burke uses “ arrogant ” here in its etymological sense ; Latin, 
arrogarutum, past participle of arrogate, to claim what is not 
one’s own. 

1. 27. management, any clever manipulation of facts on my 
part. 

1. 37. except the description, the details about fourteen sepa¬ 
rate governments etc. 

Page 96. 

1. 1. The second first, an adaptation of St. Matthew, 

xxii, 39 : “ and the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

1. 7. by lack whereof, by lack of which representation. 

1. 9. commonwealth, used here in the sense of commonweal, 
that is, welfare or well being of the people. 

1. 12. arrogate, claim too much for. 

I. 16. Non meus hie sermo etc. From Horace, Satires, ii. 2. 3. 

II. 24-27. It tvould be a profanation .... materials. Burke 
means that he would keep for his resolutions, except for neces¬ 
sary additions as applied to the Colonies, the very phraseology of 
the ancient status of Parliament; for they are sacred as enshrin¬ 
ing the spirit of Liberty and Peace between the rulers and the 
ruled. To change the wording is to him like desecrating a tem¬ 
ple or an altar. The metaphor of violating the “ ingenuous rough' 
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ness of the materials^' is taken from the Roman satirist, Juve¬ 
nal, (Satire iii. 20.) 

Ingenuous, natural : used in the Latin sense of ‘ innate ’ 
(Lat. ingenu — us) 

1. 28. tampering, meddling ; the word is used absolutely here. 

1. 29. restless and unstable minds, minds ever discontented, 
and eager for change. 

I. 30. 1 can . stumble, I shall be on sure ground. 

II. 31-32. not to be wise .... written, Payne says that this 
is an elegant mistranslation of a Greek phrase in I Corinthians 
iv. 6, rendered in the Authorized version thus : ‘‘ not to think 
of men above that which is written/" 

1. 3. ithe form of sound words, from St. Paul, 2 Timothy. 
By using the Scriptural phrase Burke implies that the wording 
of the old statutes is sacred. 

Page 97. 

1. 2. those who are resolved, those who never doubt their own 
correctness, but always those of others. 

1. 20. of George 11. see p 21 1. 7 

I. 30. the noble .... riband. Lord North , see p. 60, 1. 14. 

II. 38-39. on the pdper, in my resolutions. 

Page 98. 

1. 5. freeholders, possessors of freehold ; freehold is tenure 
of estate as absolute property, in fee-simple, fee-tail or for life. 

several usage, the practice of each colony. 

1. 14. the public offices, the Secretarial departments of the 
English Government. 

I. 15. Those who have been pleased. Burke means men who 
hold with Grenville that the Colonies could not legally grant any 
revenue to the Crown ; paradoxically, though they have passed 
the public offices for nearly a century, and the grants are made 
in every session. 

I. 20. the law servants, the Attorney-General and Solicitor* 

General. • 

II. 20-21. if the crown could be responsible, the responsibility 
of the Crown is the same as the responsibility of the Cabinet; 
but in the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth 
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the elements of authority and political power had not been com¬ 
pletely transferred from Crown and Parliament into the hands 
of the Cabinet. “ The Union of all elements of political power 
in the hands of the House of Commons and the simultaneous 
transfer of this concentrated living force to a Cabinet dra\Mi ex¬ 
clusively from Parliament are the dominant features of the mo¬ 
dern development of public law and politics in England.” (Red- 
hch. i. 208). 

1. 24. impeachable offences, because they,—on the theory of 
Grenville and others of his view—have been guilty of being un¬ 
constitutional, for the Colonies and Ireland have been regularly 
granting revenues to the Crown. 

1. 38. the Indian wars. Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maiy- 
land had to wage a sanguinaiy war with the Red Indians for 14 
months in 1763-64. A long line of country twenty miles in 
Ijieadth was completely desolated and presented one hideous 
scene of plunder, massacre, and torture. 

Page 99. 

in the year 1695 .... the year 1710. Though the Colonies 
fought in the King William’s War (1689-97) and in the War 
of Spanish succession (1702-13), the part they played ^^as in¬ 
considerable. 

1. 3. the journals, Parliameniaiy records. 

1. 6. 1748, i.e. during the War of Austrian Succession. In 

1745, Ix)uisburg in Cape Breton Island was captured by a force 
of volunteers sent by Shirley, the Governor of Massachusetts. 

1. 15. raised, i.e. as a loan ; advanced i.e. to England. 

1. 19. to us, to the House of Commons. 

1. 29. to exert themselves tvith vigour, to aid England in the 
Seven Years’ War (1756-1763). 

Page 100. 

1. 4. luid gone . . abilities, had given more than their re¬ 
sources would allow. 

reimburse, compensate them by payment ; to repay what has 
been expended, 

1. 15. be mortal to, prove fatal to ; put an end to; stories, 
to the effect that the Americans are unwilling to contribute. 
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11. 15-16. by which .. . system, by means of such misrepre¬ 
sentations about the Americans the English people have been 
roused to indignation until they demanded that America should 
be taxed. 

1. 26. state, statement ; those untaxed . . . taxes, the so-call¬ 
ed untaxed Americans had to bear a burden, much worse than 
taxes, of having to repay a heavy loan they had raised in order 
to help England. 

1. 29. sinking, wiping out. 

1. 31. sanguine, hopeful. 

1. 35. requisitions, demands for money, made to the Colonies 
by the English Government. 

1. 36. our tone .... requisition, our attitude becoming impe¬ 
rious, Vie thought it was beneath cur prestige to ask them for 
grants of money, and so we resorted to taxing. 

1. 39. We see the sense .... parliament ; that is, in the mes¬ 
sage from the King, quoted on p. 99. 

Page 101. 

I. 7. let them .... together, not in the records of parliament 
but in the land of fancy; so let us not bother about them. 

1. 10. melancholy burthen, it recurs like a dismal refrain on 
every page ; burthen or burden here is a different word from 
burthen (or burden) which means a load ; burden, in the sense 
of * refrain comes from' French bourdon, a drone bee ; the base 
stop in an organ ; from Latin, burd(y, a drone. 

1. 20. that you . . the utmost rights of legislature, that you 
stretched the right of Parliament to the debatable point of taxing 
people who were unrepresented. 

1. 23. exigencies, urgent demands. 

1. 29. imagination or fact,^ * imagination ’ corresponds to mis¬ 
chievous theory, and ‘ fact' to profitable experience. 

1. 30. whether . . . hope, if yen go by your theory namely, 
that you have the right of raising a revenue by tax—the utmost 
you can expect is hope—hope which may continue to fool you ; 
if you go by your expierience you will get all the financial aid 
from America you want. 

1. 38. An act for granting . duties, see p. 2, 11. 7-14. 
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Page 102. 

1. 5. clandestine running, smuggling. 

1. 28. during the king*s pleasure, a legal and administrative 
phravse, meaning : until the Government vsees fit to cancel an order 
or, here, to restore the rights. 

1. 32. the restraining bill, ‘the grand penal bill,’ referred to 
at the beginning of this speech ; which restricted the trade of 
the New England Colonies with Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Islands in the West Indies and prohibited those colonies 
from carrying on any fishery on the banks of Newfoundland and 
other places therein mentioned, under certain conditions and limi¬ 
tations. 

1. 37. partially, unjustly ; not impartially. 

Page 103. 

1. 2. though the crown, seq note on p. 71, line 15. 

1. 8. exceptionable, objectionable. 

1. 12. the sheriff, in the limited vStates, an elective officer of 
a country with certain judicial functions, especially, those of 
keeping the peace. But the Massachusetts Government Act 
(one of three coercive Bills of 1774) conferred on the Governor 
the power of appointing and removing the sheriffs at pleasure. 

1. 13. a new returning officer, the officer whose duty was to 
summon the jury. But the coercive Act referred to in the last 
note entrusted the returning of juries to the dependent sheriff. 
(Bancroft : History of the American Revolution iii. 581.) 

1. 16. The Act etc. The Transportation Act (See p. 12, 1. 21) 
which “ decreed that the trial of officers accused of murder in 
assisting to repress disorder might be removed to England, thus 
placing Boston practically under martial law ” ; (Newton : The 
British Empire to 1783, p. 215); the Act laid down that soldiers 
who were brought to trial for enforcing the law against the 
inhabitants of Boston, should never again bfr tried by a Boston 
Jury. 

1. 33. a settledi salary to the offices .... court. There were 
serious scandals connected with the law courts of the colonies, 
as the salaries of tlie judges voted by the assemblies were ex¬ 
tremely low. “The utmost annual sum the Assembly (of New 
York) would vote for its Chief Justice vas 300 /. of New York 
currency, which was much less valuable than the currency of 
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England. Legal decisions are said to have been given with great 
and manifest partiality.’* (Lecky, hi. 281). 

Page 104. 

1. 5. the courts of admiralty, see note on p. 27, 1. 9. 

I. 9. commodious, used here in the sense of ‘ convenient 

II. 10-11. for the more decent . . judges, Burke refeis to the 
curious right that the Admiralty CourtvS had of receiving part 
of the fines they inflicted ; see below, line 19. 

1. 19. The Congress, the Congress that met at Philadelphia in 
September, 1774. 

1. 21. consequential propositions, those that followed logical¬ 
ly from his six main propositions. 

I. 26. congruity .... three, consistency would require that 
the latter three also should be passed. 

II. 26-29. If not, the things ... stability. Even if the three 
last propositions are not passed, “ the temple of Concord ” 
between America and England will not totter down, but there 
will be in American hearts an element of discontent; it will mar 
the beauty of the temple. 

11. 32-34. / prove too much .. taxation. It may be argued 
that if we go by the preamble of the Chester Act, we shall not 
only give up the right of taxing an unrepresented people, but 
also of legislating for them ; and that the Colonies can legiti¬ 
mately ask us to relinquish this right of legislating too. 

Page 105. 

1. 6. moved to have read, Grenville had cited the Chester 
Act in support of his contention that there had been cases in 
which Government had taxed unrepresented countries. 

1. 7. Lord Chatham ..... preambles ,.... opinions. Chatham 
said, replying to Grenville : “ I come not here armed at all points 
with law cases and acts of Parliament, with the statute-book 
doubled down in dog's ears, to defend the cause of liberty. If 
I had, I myself would have cited the two cases of Chester and 
Durham. I would have cited them to sliow^ that even under ar¬ 
bitrary regions Parliament was ashamed of taxing a people \,ith- 
out their consent, and allowed them representation.” 
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I. 9. no less, no less a champion of the privileges of the Ame¬ 
ricans than Grenville had been of the sovereignty of Parliament. 

II. 15-16. which confines .... subsidies, without extending it 
to the right of Parliament to legislate. Burke implies that 
though the Chester Act might '‘prove too much/' the Durham 
Act does not. 

1. 17. jails in exactly with, which is exactly similar to ; which 
is on a par with. 

1. 19. hound, bound to submit to taxation. 

I. 25. in any cool hour, when their temper was not roused. 

II. 24-26. I do not . . . taxes, in calm moments the colonies 
did not ask for anything beyond freedom from taxation. 

1. 30. mankind follow up .. illation. In the sphere of 
government and freedom, people never insist upon having cent, 
per cent, of what abstract logic would give them. Though, ac¬ 
cording to the strict theory or logic of the matter they may be 
entitled to “ 16 annas in the rupeethey would, as a matter of 
fact, be satisfied with twelve or even a little less. 

I. 32. illation, inference. 

II. 33-4, any given part, the different parts being the Cabinet, 
and the two Houses of Parliament. 

1. 37. all government .... barter. In all human blevssings, 
we have to sacrifice a part, in order that the whole may 
not be lost. For society and government are composed of con¬ 
flicting elements and interests ; the characters of men arc 
diverse ; view-points vary ; and men are guided as much by emo¬ 
tion as by reason, as much by the instinct of conservatism as 
by the impulse to progress. These diverse factors impose on us 
the wisdom of accepting the second best, as the first best is un¬ 
attainable in this world where good and evil, right and wrong 
are so inextricably intertwined. The better can often be the 
enemy of the good. 

1. 39. We balance inconveniences, we choose the lesser of two 
evils, for there is no human institution without imperfection. 

Page 106. 

1. 2. we choose rather disputants. Rather than wrangle 
about the rightness and wrongness of abstract theories about 
liberty, government, the sphcies of the state and the individual. 
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etc. in order to make our political institutions correspond to 
those theories, we choose to accept whatever institutions and 
ways of life bring us the maximum happiness and the minimum 
pain. Burke is not against the discussion of political theories, 
but he looks upon all attempts to embody them with tneir ideal 
and geometrical perfection in political and other institutions as 
sheer folly. That life is not logic, but a compromise and recon¬ 
ciliation of conflicting factors, is a favourite doctrine of Burke’s. 
In The Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol he has a sentence that 
echoes the same idea.—.“The bulk of mankind are not excessively 
curious concerning any theories, whilst they are really happy : 
and one sure symptom of an ill-conducted state is the propensity 
of the people to resort to them.” 

11. 3-4. we must give away . civil advantages. In a state 
of nature, before man submitted to the laws and restrictions of 
civil government, he had a much wider range of libeilies than 
he had after he learnt to submit to them ; but he was willing to 
sacrifice some of those natural liberties for the sake of the many 
advantages that organized government and society secured to him. 
In his Reflections on the French Revolution Burke illustrates 
this point by citing the fundamental rule of civil society, namely, 
that no man should be judge in his own cause. When man sub¬ 
mitted to government he renounced the natural right to be his 
own governor ; and he abandoned also the natural right of self- 
defence. “ Men cannot enjoy the rights of an uncivil and of a 
civil state together. That he may obtain justice, he gives up his 
right of determining what it is in points the most essential to 
him. That he may secure some liberty, he makes a surrender 
in trust of the whole of it.” 

1. 5. communion and fellowship, a phrase borrowed from one 
of the collects in the Church of England Prayer Book. 

1. 7. purchase, purchase-money ; price. 

1. 8. the immediate jewel soid, “ from Burke's favourite 
play Othello ”, III, iii, 156 : 

Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
a great house .... slaves. The great house is the Bntish 
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empire, and the slaves are the Americans, whom England wished 
to dominate ; the sentence is, as Payne has pointed out, a render¬ 
ing of Juvenal’s Maxima quaeque domus servus est plena 
superbis {Satire, v. 66). 

II. 9-10. it IS i/urchasing . nature, The Americans cannot 
be expected to barter away their cherished rights and the intrin¬ 
sic dignity of human nature for the mere formal honour of be¬ 
longing to the empire. 

1. 19. what we are to lose, what we stand to lose. 

1. 20. the more and better stake of liberty . . . possess, The 
more real liberty a people possess, the more will they look upon 
it as too precious a thing to be lost; and the more reluctant 
will they be to hazard it in a fruitless' attempt to secure more 
liberty than they have. 

1. 22. the cords of man, These are the considerations that 
impel men’s actions ; the phrase is from Hosea, XI, 4 : “ I drew 
them with cords of a man, with bands of love”. 

1. 24. Aristotle . .. cautions us, in his Nkornachean Ethics, 
Bk. I, ch. 4. 

I. 27. sophistry, see note on p. 10, 1. 4. 

1. 31. a superintending legislature, the British Parliament. 

1. 32. which is itself . importance, when they see that the 
British Parliament does not usurp the sphere of legislation that 
belongs to the Colonial Assemblies, but acts as the custodian 
of American rights and liberties as embodied in those Assem¬ 
blies. 

1. 39. value myself, pride myself. 

Page 107. 

1. 1. power of granting, i.e. of granting revenue. 

I. 3. although Wales . .. added to it. If,the power of grant¬ 
ing revenue possessed by Wales, Chester and Durham did not 
break up the empire, why should the same power, vested in 
American Assemblies alone have that effect ? 

II. 6-8. The very idea .. . unity. A unity of the empire 
which implies absolute subjection of the colonies and depend¬ 
encies to England is quite a different thing from true unity, 
which consists in the different parts of the empire enjoying their 
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local rights and liberties, while England uses her position as 
paramount power to regulate their mutual relations. 

11. 20-21. more untied than .... methods. Those who believe 
in coercive methods, are the destroyers oi that unity ol empirv^ 
which they say they are so anxious to preserve. 

11. 33-34. ransom by auction, see page 60, 1. 18. 

II. 37-38. It is neither .... grant. It is not taxation, because 
the oher has to be made by the colonies ; tt is not grant, becaus<‘ 
the amount has to be fixed by England. 

Page 108 

1. 6. quotas, proportional shares. 

I. 8. a slate auctioneer, an auctioneer on behaU of England. 

II. 11-12. according to the absolute ... wealth of each, the 
sum that is offered as tax by a state, under the ‘ auction method ' 
must be proportionate to its revenues, (i.e. absolute wealth) 
and also to its revenues as compared with those of other states. 

11. 12-13. according to the Brlish . burthen, The taxes 
realized from the twenty-four or twenty-fiv(i slates must bear 
the same proportion to their total wealth as the taxes of Eng¬ 
land bear to the wealth of England. 

1. 13. chimerical, fantastic; having no existence except in 
thought; adjective formed from Chimera, which in Greek my¬ 
thology was a she-monster represented as vomiting flames, and 
usually as having a lion's head, goat’s body and dragon's tail. 

1. 14. by the back-door of the constitution, not through 
Parliament, but settled by the ministry without consulting it. 

1. 19. the counsel for the provinces, the agent of each colony, 
pleading for a decrease of the amount fixed for his colony ; the 
counsel, the agent acting as counsel for his colony. 

1. 21. the committee .... ways and means. “ In response 
to the speech from the throne the Commons, as soon as they 
have voted the address in reply, appoint the two great com¬ 
mittees before which the whole finance of the year has to be dis¬ 
cussed- the Committee of Supply and the Committee of Ways 
and Means. They remain open until all the financial measures 
contemplated at the beginning of the session are disposed of 
.... Both committees .... are committees' of the whole House 
.... The Committee of Ways and Means is connected with rais- 
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ing such part of the national revenue as is the produce of taxa¬ 
tion ; it carries out its task by deciding upon the nature and 
amount of all taxes and duties which are being granted for the 
first time, or which need revision or renewal.” {Redlich, III, 
134.) By the Committee of Provincial Ways and Means, Burke 
means the Committee of Ways and Means discussing the amount 
of taxes to be raised from the Colonies. 

1. 22. it will delight to he called, Buike means that committee 
like that would be such a novel thing that it must have a curi¬ 
ous name too. 

1. 29. / really beg pardon, Burke wants to say that when 
the ministry pretend to leave the mode, to the colonists them¬ 
selves, they really do not mean it. 

1. 32. their contingent, their contribution to the impel ial 
revenues ; the importation, importation into America. The duties 
on British goods imported into America would have the effect 
of raising their price and bringing down their sale. 

1. 37. the quantum, the amount they have to contribute. 

Page 109. 

1. 4. general powers, see note on p. 29, 1. 7. 

1. 11. the outcry, sale at public auction. 

I. 14. The refractory colonies, the colonies that do not agree 
to pay the amount fixed by you at the auction in lieu of the 
taxes, who refuse all composition, who refuse to accept the 
agreement whereby they are exempted from taxes on their pay¬ 
ment of a lump sum. composition means in Law the adjust¬ 
ment of a debt by some form of compensation agreed on between 
the parties. 

II. 15-16. which, however grievous production. Though 

the (Colonies resent it bitterly as taxation without representation, 
in spite of the heart-burning it produces in. the colonies, the 
revenue it yields is little. 

1. 21. but at the ports, but levying customs duties at the 
ports. 

1. 24. quota, the proportionate share you have fixed up for 
them. 

1. 26. you give its death-ivouHd... .home, England imported 
tobacco from Virginia and exported it to other countries. If she 
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taxed the export of tobacco in Virginia, England would have to 
import it at a higher price, which wx)uld mean exporting to other 
countries at a higher price ; which would mean in its turn a fall 
in the foreign sale of tobacco. 

I. 28. the import, articles imported. 

II. 34-35. the colony hounds . . . another. The colonies are 
so knit up in their boundaries that those that paid taxes on 
exports or imports could easily evade them by exporting or 
importing through neighbouring colonies that were exempt from 
taxation ; implicated is used in the etymological sense of ‘ in¬ 
volved' or ‘enfolded’ (Lat. implicalum, past participle of impli¬ 
cate = to enfold, to involve). 

1. 36. the bill jor prohibiting ... fishery, At first only New 
England was prohibited from the Newfoundland fishery, later on, 
other colonies—like Pennsylvania, New Jersy, Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia and South Carolina—too came under the prohibiting bill. 

Page 110. 

1. 1, exonerate, used in the etymological sense of ‘ to free 
from a burden ’ ; the word now means ‘ to free from a charge * 
or ‘ to clear from imputation of guilt.’ 

I. 7. a permanent contingent, a fixed share ; quota. 

1. 9 at every exigency, every time you are urgently in need 
of money ; repartition, readjustment of the amount for every 
colony. 

1. 14. a treasury extent, a writ of Commission for valuing 
the lands of a person who owes money to the Crown. If a single 
person owes money a ‘ Treasury extent ’ can be issued against 
him ; and his property attached ; but how can such a writ be 
issued, if the debtor is an entire colony ? failing, defaulting. 

1. 15. new restraining laws, namely, the Fisheries Bill of Lord 
North. 

1. 18. an intestine fire, fire as in the bowels of the earth— 
that is, volcanic fire, ready to burst forth at any time. 

1. 25. standing, permanent and steady. 

1. 28. breaking the union of the colonies. Thereby he ex¬ 
pected the colonies to wrangle with one another about the just 
ness of the amount fixed for each. The disunion thus bred 
among the colonies would prevent them from combining against 
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England. In this matter England followed the old Roman prin¬ 
ciple of “ Divide and Rule ” Divide et impera ). 

11. 32-34. 7 mil not suspect .... realize. Is it possible that 
I>ord North could have hit upon this project (of ransom by 
auction) merely to delude the English people into the belief 
that a revenue could be raised thereby, when there was no pros¬ 
pect of it ? lie must have had a motive, surely. What could it 
be but to ‘ divide and rule ’ ? 

Page 111. 

1. 3. jor certain colonies only, that is, for those that prefer¬ 
red making a fixed contribution to being taxed. 

1. 4. contingent, uncertain. 

1. 9. to whose influence .. . conceded. Since Burke was not 
in oftice he was, as he says elsewhere (see p. 59, II. 19-24) 
" destitute of all shadow of influence and his proposal had 
only reason to recommend it. He could not hope to strike the 
imagination of the audience by dint of exterior advantages as a 
place in the cabinet would have enabled him to. 

1. 10. must win every inch of their ground, as a general has 
to, while advancing through a hostile country. 

1. 14. I mean to spare it, because I have said all that I 
wanted to say on this subject. 

1. 22. the power of Refusal, the power of granting or not 
granting revenues; for what is given by the people by their 
free will would be many times greater than what is exacted 
from them ; and it would be a perennial supply. 

1. 27. 2lths. The fraction of a penny is deliberately brought 
in to ridiaile the niggling calculations of short-sighted financiers. 

1. 28. it gives the strong box itself. Whatever revenues it is 
ix)ssible to raise from the subjects will be at your disposal—the 
very treasure-chest of the nation ; the strong box, a strongly 
made chest or safe for money, documents or*other valuables. 

1. 30. Posita luditur area, from Juvenal, Satire, i, 90. Juvenal 
thus describes the reckless gambling that was the rage of his 
day : “ Men come not now with purses to the hazard of the 
gaming table, but with a treasure-chest beside them.” England, 
says Burke, can win the entire treasure-chest of America, if only 
she wins her heart. 
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1. 31. cannot you . . . day^ after all your experience. 

1. 32. a House of Commons, who have been so jealously 
guarding the right of granting revenues, as the sheet anchor of 
the i>eople’s rights. 

1. 33. accumulated a debt . . millions, been able to accu^ 

mulate the national debt because those who lent to the Govern¬ 
ment were sure that the House of Commons would vote the 
money needed for payment of interest and also for repayment 
of the loan. 

1. 38. abdicate its trust, fail to discharge what is solemnly 
ent|rusfted to it. 

such a presumption governments. To think that the 

Colony governments would abdicate their trust implies the same 
suspicion of all governments. 

Page 112. 

1. 1. penury of supply, the grudging of revenue. 

1, 2. in nature, in human nature. 

1. 6. the stocky the collective wealth or capital. 

1. 11. of oppressed indigence, by oppressing an impoverished 
people with taxes. 

I. 12. politic " ‘ political ’ in Mod. Eng. 

II. 17-18. holds the . state, that is,, the Ministry or govern¬ 
ment, which decides the issues which engross the hopes and 
fears of parties. 

11. 18-19. but government keeps the table. If a gambler loses 
he forfeits the money staked to the keeper of the gambling 
house ; if he wins, the keeper gives him an amount which may 
be either equal to, double or treble the money staked. 

Page 113. 

II. 4-7. If America .... British revenue. England used to 
import commodities from America and export them to other 
countries. In spite of the customs duties levied on the import¬ 
ed goods the sale abroad brought an immense profit to England. 

II. 12-13. with the enemies .... have, that is, France and 
Spain. ‘ The interests of France in the West Indies were at this 
time great and increasing.' (Payne.) 
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I. 23,. apple, we speak of ‘ grappling with difficulties ’ ; 
Burke uses it in the sense of 'to cling to us as with a grapple’. 

11. 23-24. under heaven, a Scriptural phrase. 

J. 25. Let it be once understood . . . another, if they once 
realize that they cannot remain within the empire without losing 
their liberties. 

1. 30. the sanctuary of liberty, a place of refuge and protec¬ 
tion for liberty ; a sacred and inviolable asylum for liberty. 

1. 31 the chosen race, this is how the ancient Israelites looked 
Ufxm themselves , Burke speaks oi Englishmen as ‘ the chosen 
race ’ because of their love of freedom ; chosen race = race speci¬ 
ally chosen by God for His favour {See Deuteronomy, vii, 6). 

1. 31. our common faith, namely, the worship of liberty. 

1. 38. natural dimity, as lovers of freedom you would be 
betraying your innate worth if you keep freedom to yourself and 
deny it to others^—partiailarly to people of your own blood. 

Page 114. 

1 1. commodity of piice, commodity beyond price ; priceless. 

1. 2. This is the true Act of Navigation, This is the true 
Act, because the real foice behind it is the love that binds them 
to you. 

1. 3. and through them the iveallh of the world. It is 

by selling abroad the goods impoited from America that Eng¬ 
land was able to expand her commerce over the world ; besides 
the Navigation Act gave England all the monopoly of the car- 
lying trade with America. 

1. 6. so tveak an imagination, so foolish a notion ; we do not 
use ‘ imagination ’ in this sense now. 

1. 7. your registers, maintained in the Custom Houses , regis- 
leis, bonds etc. refer to ‘ the official routine of the Custom- 
Houses.*' {Payne.) 

affidavits, ‘ Affidavit ’ is a declaration in writing, made upon 
oath before an authorized magistrate or officer. 

1. 8. sufferances, * sufferance ’ is a permission granted by the 
customs authorities for the shipment of goods ; cockets, ‘ cocket ’ 
originally meant a seal of the custom house, but came to be 
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applied to A certified document formerly given to a shipper 
as a warrant that his goods have been duly entered and have 
paid duty” {Webster) ; clearances, certificates of papers showing 
that the ship has conformed to the customs and other port regu¬ 
lations by payment of duties, fees etc., so as to obtain permis¬ 
sion to leave port ; the ship then is said to have ' cleared ^ 

I. 10. letters of office, official letters written by ministeis . 
instructions, of the British Government to the Coloniel Gover¬ 
nors 

II. 10-11. your suspending clauses, clauses, that is, stipulations 
in document stopping payment, if certain cx3nditions arc not 
complied with. 

I. 14. the spirit of the English comniumon, the spirit of free¬ 
dom that permeates the British constitution. 

I. 16. infused through the mighty mass, see note on p. 10, 
1. 34. 

I. 23. the mutiny bill, since 1688 every year a Mutiny Act 
was passed whereby a standing army received a yearly approval 
in Parliament, together with a grant of sufficient means to sup¬ 
ply a year’s needs. “ The political experiences of the seventeenth 
century had taught the nation what possibilities of danger to 
the constitution were involved in a standing army independent 
of Parliament.’’’ {Redlich, III, 168.) 

II. 25-26. the sense of the deep stake institution^ the 

sense of how much they stood to lose by any attempt at over¬ 
throwing government; slake, that which is staked or hazarded 
for gain or loss. 

1. 27. liberal obedience, the obedience, not of slaves, but of 
a liberty-loving people. 

1. 31. ^profane herd, English rendering of Horace’s profanum 
vulgus {\Ode, III, 1). mechmiical politicians, politicians who 
think that the prosperity of a country depends entirely upon 
laws, regulations and constitutional machinery, and completely 
ignore the ideals, thoughts and emotions that move the people. 
They are blind to the spirit, and concentrate their attention on 
what is ‘ gross and material \ 

1. 32. no place, do not deserve a place among us. 
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I. 39. all in all, the most potent force to reckon with, (from 
1 Corinthians, xv, 28). 

Page 115. 

II. 3-4. to auspicate, to make an auspicious beginning of ; to 
inaugurate. 

1. 5. Lift up your hearts. In the Roman Catholic Church 
service ‘ sursum corda ^ is a versicle inviting the i>eople to join 
in thanksgiving to God ; ^ Lift up your hearts' is the corres¬ 
ponding versicle in the Anglican Communion Service. Burke’s 
meaning is made clear in the sentence that follows. He wants 
British politicians and statesmen to rise superior to selfish and 
sordid views of empire. 

1. 6. that trust, Britain's imperial power sliould be used for 
the furtherance of the welfare and prosperity of the peoples en¬ 
trusted to her by Providence. 

1. 8. this highi calling, this exalted summons to rise to that 
moral greatness without which imperial power is a sordid thing. 
The phrase is from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, III, 13 : 
“ I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus'*. 

1. 24. the t^evious question, whether the House should 
divide on Burke’s motion or not. 

1. 27. negatived^ voted down ; rejected by a majority of votes. 
What the winner gets depends upon the terms fixed by the 
keeper of the table (i.e. of the gambling house). Similarly, the 
parties depend on the government for the success of their poli¬ 
cies and programmes. Hence the existence of parties in Ame- 
lica will not be an obstacle to what you can get from the free 
vote of the Assemblies. 

1. 25. Ease would retract . void, from Paradise Lost, IV, 
96 where we have recant not * retract the promises made by 
men in calamity are often forgotten by them when they have 
tided over it and find themselves in prosperity, cf. 

The devil was ill, a monk would be 
The devil was wll, a monk was he. 

I. 26. compounding, fixing a sum by agreement; ‘ composi¬ 
tion ’ ; see p. 109, 1. 14. 

II. 29-30. so may 1 speed .. . you, Let my great purpose 
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fail if I do net think it would not only be an act of injustice 
etc. It is a solemn way of affirming his faith. 

1. 39. in loan, in the form of a loan ; refers to the loan 
(given under Lord North's Indian Act of 1773) of £1,400,000 
to the East India Company to meet its financial embarrass¬ 
ments ; in imposition^ by way of taxes from Bengal. The East 
India Company had to pay annually £400,000 to the British 
Treasury. 




CRITICAL EXTRACTS 

OLIVER ELTON ON THE AMERICAN SPEECHES 
(From Survey of Literature, 1780 to 1830 Vol. I). 

In the American orations and letters the mind and ait ol 
Burke are seen at their highest They include the speeches On 
American Taxation (11774) and On Conciliation with America 
(1775), and the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. These works 
may be thought of as forming a single, though not a precon¬ 
ceived, composition, in which Burke’s philosophy unfolds under 
the heat generated by the greatest of imperial problems. Tlie 
speech On American Taxation is a varied and mighty piece of 
pleading. It is a mixture of narrative, retrospect, refutation 
and hard argument, enlivened with a series of those character- 
portraits of which the last great master had been Clarendon. 
Grenville and Chatham are described to the House that had not 
so long since heard their voices. The speech is a great crescendo 
of denunciation and reasoned ^^aming against the criminal exer¬ 
cise of the legal right to tax America. In the speech On Conci¬ 
liation the theme is greater still. Goethe was pleased when an 
Englishman called his genius ‘ panoramic' ; the word applies well 
to Burke’s. Reading him, we can better believe that the long 
orations of antiquity can really have been delivered. In the art 
of unfolding and amplifying, Burke is the rival of those ancients. 
His architectural skill is supreme, and reminds us of other feats 
of the same kind in different regions— of the section in Hobbes’s 
Leviathan, * Of Commonwealth/ or of Hooker’s overture ‘ Of 
Law ’—works on which the mind can rest satisfied in the same 
way. The overture not too long, leading to the main thesis, 
' the proposition is peace,’ the swift view, as from a high place, 
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of the colonial population, trade, temper, and religion; the 
definition of the duties of empire, and the scornful dismissal of 
‘ what a lawyer tells me I may do'; the sixfold resolution in 
favour of ‘ taxation by grant ’ ; the appeal to the ties of blood, 
and the final sursum corda! all this union of heat and light, 
of righteousness and statesmanship, could not have been achieved 
even by a greater genius, on any issue less great. Much, in these 
cases, ‘ depends on the subject' ; and there has not since been 
another continent in dispute. 

ELTON AGAIN ON THE AMERICAN SPEECHES 
(From Survey Of Literature, 1730 to 1780 Vol. II). 

The discourse On American Taxation, a model of financial 
and historical reasoning, is lighted up by a series of portraits. 
Of Chatham, now fallen from power, Burke speaks in magni¬ 
ficent terms, but ‘ with the freedom of history ’, closing with the 
admired but overloaded picture of his motley administration. 
Burke’s laughter is apt to be strident ; Bennet Langton said that 
he hammered his wit upon an anvil, and the iron was cold'; 
but this is hardly the right figure. Burke is never cold ; but 
when he jests, he can sometimes leave us cold. Of his opponents 
Grenville and Townshend he speaks handsomely, telling the 
truth about the dead without favour or malice. His imagination 
glorifies his ally. General Conway ; but the highest honours are 
kept for Rockingham, whose year of office had seemed like a 
break in the clouds during a long tragedy. The rolling sentences 
suddenly become short and rapid, in Burke's fashion : 

He never stirred from his ground ; no, not an inch. 
He remained fixed and determined, in principle, in 
measure and in conduct. He practised no management. 
He secured no retreat. He sought no apology. 

The speech On Conciliation is differently laid out, and the 
general instinct has fixed on it as Burke's masterpiece. Indeed, 
not many other pieces of English oratory are ever read, in our 
places of education, as patterns of form and language at least 
equal to the zmtique, and as teaching both history and statecraft. 
It is late in the day, and almost absurd, to praise such a perform- 
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ance. The framework, no doubt, and the ornament as well, are 
of a past fashicoi—past, indeed 1 The English and Latin pwets 
are not often quoted today or their words woven into the tex¬ 
ture of a speech. Burke uses Virgil and Juvenal and Horace, 
Shakespeare and Milton, in this way, sometimes all but imper¬ 
ceptibly. Out of fashion, too, is the intricate, cunning alterna¬ 
tion of argument, interlude, political theory, satire, and historical 
survey. What holds Burke’s long speech together is his steady 
twofold vision on the one hand, of principle, the principle that 
the a‘m is peace, and that the question of the mere right to tax 
is barren and fatal ; and, on the other, the vision of things- of 
the spaces of land and sea, and of multitudes of kindred men, 
labouring and producing over a whole continent and bound 
together by a single spirit of liberty. His imagination, some¬ 
what like that of Milton, works in masses, in numbers, and in 
processions ; not, properly speaking, in pictures. For he deals 
in colour, sound, and vSUggestion rather than in clear outline, 
and not one of his paragraphs could give a subject to a painter. 
The description of the whale-fishers is an example. 

Whilst we are looking for them beneath the Arctic 
circle, we hear that they have pierced into the opposite 
region of polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, and 
engaged under the frozen Serpent of the North. 

We can imagine Milton fitting such images, and even the 
words, into his verse; indeed, the debt of Burke to Milton 
reaches far beyond either actual quotation, or those vStrange 
eruptions of invective in his later work, for which the prose of 
his master supplied a pattern. What Milton really gave him 
was something in that strain of heroic rhythm and diction to 
wLich he rises when high-inspired : 

‘ But to men truly initiated and rightly taught, 
these ruling and master principles, which, in the opinion 
of such men as I have mentioned, have no substantial 
existence, are in truth everything, and all in all’—‘ An 
Englishman is the unfittest person on earth, to argue 
another Englishman into slavery.’—Your ancestors did 
howwer at length open their eyes to the ill husbandry 
of injustice,' 
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Needless to say, history views the event in another perspec¬ 
tive, and Burkes whole argument has to be revalued. When he 
wrote, ‘ I think I know America ’ he probably knew it better 
than any one else in England. But there was much he could 
not know the conflicting groups of opinion overseas, and the 
long-standing impulse, which only slowly became articulate, 
towards independence. And he thought, no doubt, overmuch in 
terms of English parties ; as though separation might have 
been averted if only the right sort of Whigs had been in office. 
Indeed, when he recited the five characteristics of the colonies — 
their numbers, their commerce, their temper, their religion, and 
their distance—he was pointing unawares to natural forces 
which may well have made the issue only a question of time. 
But though we cannot see the case wholly through Burke’s 
eyes, it remains true that his grasp of it was firmer, and his 
vision before the event was surer, than that of any contemporary. 
It is also, tnie that his speeches and his Letter are classics, which 
add, like the Politics ot Aristotle, to the general store of wisdom. 

Of all Burke’s writings none are so fit to secure unqualified 
and unanimous admiration as the three pieces on this moment¬ 
ous struggle the Speech on American Taxation (April 19, 

1774) ; the Speech on Conciliation with America (March 22, 

1775) '; and the Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol (1777). 
Together they hardly exceed the compass of the little volume 
which tlie reader now has in his hands. It is no exaggeration 
to say that they compose the most perfect manual in our litera¬ 
ture, or in any literature, for one who approaches the study of 
public affairs, whether for knowledge or for practice. They are 
an example without fault of all the qualities which the critic, 
whether a theorist or an actor, of great political situations should 
strive by night and by day to possess. If the theme with which 
they deal were less near than it is to our interests and affections 
as free citizens, these three performances w^ould still abound in 
the lessons of an incomparable political method. If their sub¬ 
ject were as remote as the quarrel between the Corinthians and 
Corcyra, or the w^ar between Rome and the Allies, instead 
of a cx>nnict to which the world owes the opportunity of the 
most important of political experiments, we should still have 
everything to learn from the author’s treatment ; the vigorous 
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grasp of masses of compressed detail, the wide illumination from 
great principles of human experience, the strong and masculine 
feeling for the two great political ends of Justice and Freedom,* 
the large and generous interpretation of expediency, the morality, 
the vision, the noble temper. If ever, in the fulness of time, 
and surely the fates of men and literature cannot have it other¬ 
wise, Burke becomes one of the half-dozen names of established 
and universal currency in education and in common books, rising 
above the waywardness of literary caprice or intellectual fashions, 
as Shakespeare and Milton and Bacon rise above it, it will be 
the mastery, the elevation, the wisdom, of these far-shining dis¬ 
courses in which the world will in an especial degree recognize 
the combination of sovereign gifts with beneficent uses. 

The pamphlet on the Present Discontents is partially obs¬ 
cured or muffled to the modern reader, by the space which is 
given to the cabal of the day. The Reflections on the French 
Revolution over-abounds in declamation, and—apart from its 
being passionately on one side, and that perhaps the wrong one 
-the splendour of the eloquence is out of proportion to the 
reason and the judgment. In the pieces on the American war, 
on the contrary, Burke was conscious that he could trust nothing 
to the sympathy or the prepossessions of his readers, and this 
put him upon an unwonted persuasiveness. Here it is reason 
and judgment, not declamation ; lucidity, not passion ; that pro¬ 
duces the effects of eloquence. No choler mars the page ; no 
purple patch distracts our minds from the penetrating force of 
the argument; no commonplace is dressed up into a vague sub¬ 
limity. The cause of freedom is made to wear its own proper 
robe of equity, self-control, and reasonableness. 

Not one, but all those great idols of the political market¬ 
place whose worship and service has cost the race so dear, are 
discovered and shown to be the foolish uncouth stocks and stones 
that they are. Fox once urged members of parliament to peruse 
the speech on Conciliation again and again, to study it, to im¬ 
print it on their minds, to impress it on their hearts. But Fox 
only referred to the lesson which he thought to be contained in 
it, that representation is the sovereign remedy for every evil. 
This is by far the least important of its lessons. It is great in 
many ways. It is greatest as a remonstrance and an answer 
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against the thriving sophisms of barbarous national pride, the 
eternal fallacies of war and conquest ; and here it is great, as all 
the three pieces on the subject are so, because they expose with 
unanswerable force the deep-lying faults of heart and temper, 
as well as of understanding, which move nations to haughty and 
violent courses. 

The great argument with those of the war party who pre- 
tended to a political defence of their position, was the doctrine 
that the English government was sovereign in the colonies as at 
heme ; and in the notion of sovereignty they found inherent the 
notion of an indefeasible right to impose and exact taxes. Hav¬ 
ing satisfied themselves of the existence of this sovereignty, and 
of the right which they took to be its natural property, they saw 
no step between the existence of an abstract right, and the 
propriety of enforcing it. Now the idea of a right as a myste¬ 
rious and reverend abstraction, to be worshipped in a state of 
naked divorce from expediency and convenience, was one that 
Burke’s political judgment found preposterous and unendurable. 
He hated the arbitrary and despotic savour which clung abooit 
the English assumptions over the colonies. And his repulsion 
was heightened when he found that these assumptions were 
justified, not by some permanent advantage which their victory 
would procure for the mother country or for the colonies, or 
which would repay the cost of gaining such a victory ; not by 
the assertion and demonstration of some positive duty, but by 
the futile and meaningless doctrine) that we had a right to do 
something or other, if we liked. 

The alleged compromise of the national dignity implied in 
a withdrawal of the just claim of the government, instead of 
convincing, only exasperated him. “ Show the thing you contend 
for to be reason; show it to be common sense ; show it to be 
the means of attaining some useful end ; and then I am content 
to allow it what dignity you please.”* The next year he took 
up the ground still more flrmly, and explained it still more im¬ 
pressively. As for the question of the right of taxation, he 

exclaimed, “It is less than nothing in my consideration. 

My consideration is narrow, confined, and wholly limited to the 


* Speech on American Taxation, 
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policy of the queslton. I 'not examine whether the giving 
away a man'l^oney/bcva powei* excepted and reserved out of 
the general trust of GoHre^nment. . The question with me 
is not whether you hhve a right to ignder your people miserable, 
but whether it is not'^Xour ii^erest to mah& them happy. It is 
not what a lawyer tells'^H ^^miy _dQf but what humanity reason, 
and justice tell me I dbf ^^not determining a point 

of law ; I am restoring trafiqdilhty; and the general character 
and situation of a people must determine what sort of i^overn- 
ment ‘s fitted for them.”I am not here going into the distinc¬ 
tions of rights,” he cries, not attempting to mark their 
boundaries. I do not enter into these metaphysical distinctions. 
I hate the very sound of them. This is the true touchstone of 
all theories which regard man and the affairs of man : does it 
suit his nature in general ?—does it suit his nature as modified 
by his habits ? ” He could not bear to think of having legis¬ 
lative or political arrangements shaped or vindicated by a delu¬ 
sive geometrical accuracy of deduction, instead of being entrusted 
to “ the natural operation of things, which, left to themselves, 
generally fall into their proper order.” 

Apart from his incessant assertion of the principle that man 
acts from adequate motives relative to his interests, and not on 
metaphysical speculations, Burke sows, as he marches along in 
his stately argument, many a germ of the modern philosophy of 
civilization. He was told that America was worth fighting for. 
” Certainly it is,” he answered, ” if fighting a people be the best 
way of gaining them.” Every step that has been taken in the 
direction of progress, not merely in empire, but in education, in 
punishment, in the treatment of the insane, has shown the deep 
wisdom, so unfamiliar in that age of ferocious penalties and 
brutal methods, of this truth,—that ” the natural effect of fidel¬ 
ity, clemency, kindness in governors, is peace, good-will, order, 
and esteem in the governed.’'’ Is there a single instance to the 
contrary ? Then there is that sure key to wise politics :— 
Nobody shall persuade me when a whole people are concerned, 
that acts of lenity are not means of conciliation.*' And that si ill 
more famous sentence, ” I do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against a whole people/* 
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